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FOREWORD 


By Jaya Prakash Narayan 


Rajaji was one of those few leading men who had played 

very important role in shaping India’s destiny. Ranking 
only next to Gandhiji in political wisdom, he had occupied 
a unique position in the national leadership of the freedom 
movement. A man of very strong convictions, he often 
differed with his colleagues and he never faltered when he 
found himself alone. He was a life-long crusader and 
even in the evening of his life, he doggedly fought for what 
he considered right and worked for the re-enthronement of 
moral and human values. 

Rajaji was a patriot with a world vision, a believer in 
true religion and a great reformer. He combined in himself 
deep religious faith, moral zeal, political wisdom, social 
idealism and literary tastes. 

Like Gandhiji, Rajaji was a prolific writer. His writings 
in English and Tamil have influenced the lives of many 
people. We owe a duty to posterity to preserve his 
thoughts. His words of wisdom can serve as a guide-line 
for the future generation. Like ancient saints and sages, 
Rajaji was a teacher of men who always reminded us of our 
moral and cultural heritage which made India great and 
unique in the world. 

Sri Vuppuluri Kalidas, a devoted follower ol Rajaji, 
has edited this fine volume containing representative selec¬ 
tions from Rajaji’s writings, and has offered it to the people 
of India in reverential homage to the immoital spiiit of 
Rajaji during his Birth Centenary Year. These selections 
have been made by Sri Nissim Ezekiel, a well-known w iitei, 
and they cover the full range of Rajaji’s interests and con¬ 
cerns. His ideas on many questions continue to be relevant^ 
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1- M the cultural situation from which 
[^ZitcXifn.eaning and help ^ to understand «. 

^hirTnirndahV^ylc'Rajaj! had summarise! his own 
, r mtriotisni in the following words . 

and women who * VQU | ove their ways 

•» «•» 

m i"™g «»» «» '!"■“«« r„iz f z 

than your own ? All this love sums up t° P ‘tnon m — 
I sec the defects among our people as well as see 
admirable qualities. Their general apathy I deplore. I 
would have them show more energy in many mat e s 
more than they do now, more tolerance and love towards 
one another, more capacity to work together tor common 


purposes.’ 

The editor has done a commendable job in biinging 
together the colourful gems of Rajaji’s thoughts in a single 
volume and made available to the general readers this 
beautiful collection. I wish him all success in his efforts 
to carry the message of Rajaji to the people at large. 
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PREFACE 


By Dr. D. V. Gundappa 


I a m deeply sensible of the honour of being asked to 
introduce the writings of Sri C. Rajagopalacharya to the 
ublic- But, how would it be if the nameless hillock in 
front of the GTPA* Building pretended to introduce the 
Himalayas. Similar is the position here. But there are 
reasons why I should not shirk. I therefore write this and 
[ write not as a schoolmaster recommending the merits of 
his pupil, but as a student speaking to his fellow-students 
on a subject of the most intimate and immediate interest 

to both. ; . , , . , , 

The subject is Culture—humanistic culture, which is 

one of the most lamentable wants of our public life today. 

A few years ago, when Rajaji was a Member of the 
Nehru Cabinet, he was on a visit to Bangalore, staying with 
his life-long friend, Sri Navaratna Rama Rao. One after¬ 
noon then, I happened to go there (as it was close to my 
house) for a chat. As we three sat talking there came into 
our midst Sri K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, a former Minister 
of Mysore, who was a universally esteemed citizen. Our 
talk continued. Sri Rama Rao who had some 2-3 days 
previously lectured in public on Maupassant made bold to 
remark: “ The man who has not studied Maupassant can 
have no claims to be regarded as a man of culture. is 
remark sparked off a controversy. Sri Srinivasa y 8 
took fire at once and said “ the man who has no ica 
Prabandhas can have no claim to be regarded as a ma 
culture.” When the two controversialists had let c ‘ 

steam, and cooled down for a quiet dis f ussl ° n ’ J , 
proceeded in his smiling, deliberate way to deli 

they meant by Culture. 


* CjoWi a i e Institute of Public Adairs. 
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i can think ot n< 


better exponent 


ol culiuo than *'*‘)•*M 


fcrour: . , Cw j,.s t«Ull|. 1 •< 

• Cuhure is *li-reMnum , . aS j ltc ." 

otarude yourrell ujvn ol ><#^ ‘ .... j4l>H 1 

ft » being »wu« ,h' (lUonl and uUm "I.> 

sesst 

^.^ftr^'.n'nui.udc mu. **$>»* 

eerned. Literature, History, Art, Philosophy. 
to form Culture. One definition is toiiml n» lh ‘ ' 

On popular Culture hy John Motley. * njfui.. m Mn ‘ V 
wordsTis " the habit of valuing, not mete ly M-e. uMlw- 
scientific truth, but the truth of practical liU , a pnu using 
of the intellect in forming and expressing the opini*>n^ a«“l 
judgments that form the staple of our daily intercourse 
Culture is opposed as much to dogmatism as lo iudeiie.-.x 
and crudity of mind. Indeed dogmatism is iisell a foi m ol 
crudeness. It refuses to look at an aspect of I mill fiom 
which it fears dislodgement of itself; ami this crudity ol 


mind and stubbornness is the worst obstacle on tin* Wiiy lo 
truth and the right. It negates the central object ol demo¬ 
cracy which is a collective search for triillt, each mind 
supplementing the others. 

True Culture makes for imaginative understanding and 
this understanding comes from the uni versa lising o! one’s 
experience. This universalising takes place as a icsulj 
of the study of literature and the experience ol imotions 
made possible by high Art. 

The need for culture in India, in spile of liei tieoiiJnug 
tradition of culture, may be appreciated if one looks at || M 
public dissensions and brawlings of our time. The slyk 
of talk of our legislators and their mutual behaviour In i, iiv 
a woeful lack of the spirit of mutual appreciation and n u 
desire to improve from mutual contacts. 

Matthew Arnold defined Culture as ‘‘Sweetness iU| j 
Light in communication”. Your word must convey U 
information and it should he persuasive in uimuu-^ 
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llu>vl t those qualities of significant information and 
\ s,j im uMK ' sS V ' 1 manners, all public communication is 
;V M " u j jo deteriorate to the level of a street hi awl. It is to 
^deterioration ot public manners that Rajaji recommends 
.is the antidote 

1 IIk' other essays in the book illustrate this point. An 
. v w\h‘b'b thoughtful introduction, written in u compre- 
:asiv c and suggestive style b\ Sri I /ekiel, who has insight- 
{ {i understanding of Rajaji as a public man and teacher of 
^ public, precedes the pieces 
It is not easy to make selections from the writings and 
speeches of one who has been writing and speaking to the 
vjMie continuously for over half-a-century, practically 
>n 0 \or> aspect of tlteir life. Politics, of course, absorbed 
.he main stream of Rajaji's energies, the winning of Inde¬ 
pendence for the nation and the establishing of citizenship 
on sound bases. Incidental to citizenship were tem¬ 
perance. and Harijan uplift and elevation of character 
generally. Rajaji devoted attention not only to what 
interested his people, but also to what should have been ot 
interest to them. 

And lie spoke with a clarity and force of reasoning that 
could not fail to go home. All the pieces in this book of 
selections are marked by a width and freshness of view and 
grace and vigour of phrase that the reader incidentally, is 
put in contact with good English on worthwhile topics. 

1 have no hesitation in saying that this book would make 
a fitting Rajaji Reader showing a cross-section, so to sav, 
of his large and incisive mind. Persons in authority o\ci 
education would be rendering no small service to the cause 
of good citizenship if they would include the Rajaji ReaJii 
among books for study by students ot high school, and 
college classes. Every piece in it is a study ot Dhanna 
both universal and national and a study ot the \\a> ot 
evaluating an argument or an idea ; and it is thus anu 
eat ion for both riglil emotion ami sound mk u.tua 

functioning. 

1 earnestly wish our young men would ?tudy these essay s 
earetully and prepare themselves tor an ‘ ul, u 
u hzenship --an active life of which Rajaji set 
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xli . . ms ,|f ceaselessly and tirelessly to 

hv devoting n | n ' , „ as breath lasted in his 

“""1 uZ « W— »fc l« 

nhvsical life of 95 long , y iV ‘er of the country would feel like 
respect and all'ajj ta 1 ^ Rajaji ’s countrymen may 

provifthcmsdvM worthy of the memory of a life so glorious 

_4 uWcrH. 
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introduction 

By Nissim Ezekiel 


The selections in this volume have been made with a view 
t0 cover the full range of Rajaji’s interests and concerns. 
Whenever possible, I have preferred the longer, more sub¬ 
stantial statements to the short pieces from his collected 
writings and speeches. These short pieces alone run into 
hundreds of pages. In some cases, however, where I felt 
that Rajaji had defined a particular position with special 
incisiveness, I did not hesitate to make exceptions. 

The Reader is offered as an introduction only and not as 
a comprehensive and representative historical compilation. 

For this reason, I confine myself to the period after Inde¬ 
pendence. The Reader is as objective and impersonal as I 
could make it. I did not include any speech or essay merely 
because I am in sympathy with its contents, nor exclude 
one because I consider it vulnerable in a possible con¬ 
troversy. My sole intention was to exercise my judgment 
regarding the occasions when Rajaji was at his best, when 
his words reflected most faithfully his deepest convictions. 

That Rajaji is a thinker of strong convictions is obvious, 
but his prolific output, I sometimes feel, obscures rather 
than clarifies his point of view. The Reader aims to define 
that point of view, which is certainly well considered what¬ 
ever its shortcomings, and even these are of interest to the 
serious student of the Indian scene. When Mr. Chalapathi 
Rau describes himself not only as one of Rajaji s consistent 
admirers” but also as one of his “ consistent critics , I 
understand the implication and hope that readers of this 
book will do so too (All in All, Vyasa Publications, Madras). 
Many of us in India see no connection between 

admiration and criticism. , . 

Rajaji is not one of those Indian saints an s ^ es ^ ° 
declare their doctrine and then endlessly tepea 1 ^ \ 
further argument. He is a thinker who remains m the 
of thought and subjects himself to its laws. He 
normal idiom of discussion and does not invent ay [ 
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tNrR C.PUCflOM 

iv quote? the scriptures but 

, , (orm inology- js som ctimes eloquent and 
'f*« sccndtf W tutc for log'f ‘ rsui idc, and to enhance t hc 

lu ’ taS f ufrioal hut only ,’, l)ie counter-argument There 

even rheume tt0 evade th { t0 state the con- 

forccofa willmS"f ^ £o try t0 cope with 

is a patient• j 1 poS itions la" ^ ma y enter the picture 
"ary £t&„ and even angej ^ Jhc dignified 

them. EWpej^rt his oppo^ s ^ att itude. 
bU |‘ f'rvetit Reply Nehl “ eX £ inderstanding in his treat- 

yC Sl!^lways^n m ‘^ ^ of WnL j don’t 

ment of his critics a th s fli?serious attack on him which did 
remember reading a sing ® |jning his basic conten- 

£ s the £ 6 Si“S want of him is to shut up. 

It would be presun P readers . That con trast may 

as if it matte is to C J J intellectual enterprise at 

well be the subjee of a ^renMnKM ^ 

rr“S?*,2«i?r,h« „ f , T 

eminent contemporary personalities-is nothing less than 
self-definition. But this motive will not be allowed to 
intrude on the selections, which have their own independent 
purpose. The focus in every Reader is intended to remain 
wholly on the author from whose writings the selections 
are made. 

When I say that Rajaji is a traditionalist 1 mean only that 
his norms are derived from a tradition. He uses them in 
evaluating the present. Even to a modernist, this procedure 
has its validity and integrity, if one is not narrow-minded, 
superficial and unhistorical. The modernist evaluates the 
tradition with the norms of the present, at least predonti" 

L 1 m l V f lolly ’ andtIiese norms are likely to be less 

traditional traditi onal ones. Even to a 

if one j s no t’ IS proc . e( * ure ^ as its validity and integrity 
ff I am right ^ ro ^" min ^ ed > superficial and unhistorical- 
meeting ground for ,^ 01mu ^ at i°ns, there is a common 
won’t suggest that th ra , d ^ lona, i st and modernist, though 1 
* dt the d,fte ^nces are not formidable. 
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tot 

Gandhi.!* 


tl * mi* y . ; .* viv 11.1 ice i nan 

.. H '* U,Hkrn Tina a . silken Thread 

0 f tlh' < l,!i *' 1 y ^ n{UilS <?/ ///<//*/// ( w/to/v and ///<? Value of 
fraddhxi'^ I nines add up to a reasonable and not a for¬ 
bidding reference tor a contemporary dialectic in the sense 


lions 


l have indicated. 

1 shall not claim that Rajaji’s answers to the questL.. . 
that arise in living in the modern world are wholly 
adequate. Rut they are wholly relevant. They throw light 
the cultural situation trom which they derive their 
meaning, and so help us to understand it. To understand 
Rajaji is not only to understand him but also his admirers, 
which means millions of his countrymen. He represents 
their modes of thinking and feeling, though most of his 
specific formulations are entirely individualistic. For all 
his political affiliations and journalistic loyalties, his is 
essentially a lone voice. At the same time, ho is not an 
outsider or rebellious dissenter. He is much too Indian 
for that, too deeply rooted in Indian soil and part ol tltc 
Indian ethos. He speaks a very Indian language, which 
merely happens to be English. And he enjoys writing it. 
He has a zest for writing. He is a writer as Gandhiji and 

Pandit Nehru were writers. . 

Raiaii has the air of a man who makes Ins contribution 

and leaves it, and he does not create the impulsion that he 
has arrived at the truth, from which all deviations are 

essentially heretical and immoral. He wou c s ‘ l ' 
it appears, if his ideas are weighed in the balance atongwrth 

others, and included in the final reckoning. /v 

has been compiled in the same spirit. ui . i nl ; s 

- *• “S»° 

a valuable contribution to modem 4 .»inches to 

needs that emphasis. So is the impot ante ‘ ^ scnse 
the individual and his motivations, to wc • .,i co -o P erat»on 
Of responsibility, to initiative and zea ’ l ' y edullUl may be 
and service. His interpretation ol th 
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*vi ils effect on the general read* 

I (, y i lie expel x 

* ,iv lie salutofy- rnowledge niay or may not r 
-^JSTTh. traditional doctrines J 


h |, ,'ll'v'ni' consonance ^ cj '|‘ itlg effort docs throw light 
Hinduism hut Ra J^ J ‘ s V cw that religions contradicting the 
Z the problem. His yt but degenerate into forma. 

conclusions ol sc . icn h ., a nces the claims ol science without 
tismandhyproensy j> religi on. “ There ,s behind the 

abandoning the domain a ^ RaJ a mystery that 

work of material pheno ^ feith as distmgu.shed from 

calls tor awe and reve ds th j s mystery that hides 

injury. Man's aUitu d jg what is called Religion." 

behind the phenomc ‘ obscure this general 

Specific religious doctrine ven j( A „ the ^ 

truth and their pm ct ^ jous feeling and thinking as 
iS th H h^v Enumerable authorities both in the West 

S n .he East, and Rajaji belongs with them m a universal 

^hat the doctrine of karma does not underestimate human 
2'that there are several ways to reach God and that 
different forms of worship must be respected, that all one 
,s and has is a trust for good uses, that disinterested work is 
elevated to the rank of worship in the H.ndu scripture, 
these ideas Rajaji has persistently and cogently propagated. 
Much depends on how they are applied to concrete situa¬ 
tions. They can be easily perverted to support corner- 
vative or reactionary policies, to suppress the voices of rebe - 
lion and the demands of the underprivileged, to refute 
radical criticism of corrupt social and religious practices, 
and to oppose that transformation of values which the 
modern world is witnessing A critique of Rajaji’s litc an 
work which is not attempted here would have to g 0 
into these questions, testing word with action and P°^ 
with conduct. All that concerns me, for making selections 
for this Reader is that Rajaji spoke with the same 
when the tide was against him as he did when it car ^ e , 

him to the heights of power and national status, 
surely is a sign ol integrity. 
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US the wisdom he has gathered from a life 
u j4 Sitik J °Llade in the pursuit of the highest ideals, 
of strenuous epi sode based on his Salem 

The second essay 
background- 
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What life has taught me 


I can put in a few words what I have learned from life: 

Life is God's leela. This Sanskrit word leela is not just 
“play,” although it is generally so rendered in English. 

The Sanskrit word expresses what to us is the more 
important negative result of any attempt to unravel the 
mystery of life; namely, that we cannot make out the design 
though undoubtedly there is design, order and law. The 
nearest approach to an explanation is that the great Master 
of the Universe amuses Himself, but we cannot unravel 
the mysteries of this highly organized divine play except 
that the inexorable law of Karma governs it every action 
brines with it inescapably and unfailingly, its results. I 
have also learned this—that the greatest happiness results 
from being good; that is from following the moral law in 
spite of every seeming pain and privation associated with it. 

I have also found that any attempt to define what is good 
is futile, because of the various results of every action. 
One man’s good is almost invariably another man’s pain 
or privation. Good can only be relatively determined. 
The teaching of the Gita of the Hindus contains the soundest 
advice, namely, do what is laid as duty on your shoulders 
in the context of each moment and do it unselfishly and 
surrendering yourself to God. One man’s duty may differ 
from another’s and what is good at one time may not be the 
right thing at another time. Unselfishness and unbroken 
reliance on God and faithful use of one’s reasoning powers 
must decide what at each juncture public or private, one’s 
duty is. This is not Hinduism alone or the Bhagavad- 
gita alone. It is the teaching of every great religion. But 
the Gita expatiates on it as if intimately dealing with a tough 
skeptic. 
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i „ s i have learned from life ac „ , 

These being * he jf a ° n d the company of good m e „ J 

wbat « J at present a rather sad o„ e ^ f 

„.,j situat‘ 0 " • tar ded hope. 

Appointment and were exp i ode d over Japan a „ d 

When 'he brought t0 an end, I was among , hosc 
World War H ' ‘ a]s0 dee ply alarmed. I rejoiced th at 
who rejoiced but " ^ (he defeat of Hitler, with his 

the victory ot vk steadjIy approaching, but when 

brutalities and ter ^ ^ way it did , it filled me with sa d . 

the actU d a a e t "rror'unequalled by anything inflicted by Hitler 

and his satanmpo^ d ief the race in nuclear p ro . 

1 immediately followed. The world was in the 

duetion th ^ Qf whjch jt had t0 escape; but instead of 

f p r vhat should end the terror, powerful nations went on 

adding to the danger and the terror. 1 

A stage was reached when the new weapons of total 
annihilation no doubt served to prevent war, but they did 
this by adding to the danger in ever-increasing measure, 
for if ever the poised balance of terror failed, war would 

arrive. 

This form of peace soon resulted in the withdrawal of 
all the support against injustice and aggression that the 
weaker nations had obtained from more powerful nation 
friends. In the pre-atomic period the more powerful 
nations gave help to their weaker friends. After the nuclear 
terror arrived, everyone was afraid of ‘escalation’ of the 
defence of a weaker nation into a terrible world war. 

This led to a period of greatly increased activity by way 
of debate, discussion and negotiation in the world forum, 
e mted Nations Organization assumed great importance 

ment SCC Th d raP ‘ dly t0 a PP roach the role of world govern- 

Through Wortdl b ° 0k ° f Clark and Sohn ’ Wor1d 

the hopes that th* j ’ S 3 demonstr ation and a symbol of 
P thSt the roIe of the UN raised during this period. 
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WHAT LIFE HAS TAUGHT ME 


5 


It was a complete, very carefully drawn up draft bill for the 
nations of the world to adopt, by which the UN would be 
transformed into an effective world authority acting under 
world law and there would be an end to war and the fear of 
war. 

The grant by the British Parliament of complete inde¬ 
pendence to India and Pakistan in 1947 followed immedia¬ 
tely by similar withdrawal of all imperial power from Burma 
and Ceylon, was a great landmark in world history. The 
British Empire was peacefully liquidated by the British 
Parliament. This was a signal for the termination of colo¬ 
nialism throughout the world. America with its congenital 
bias against colonialism and Russia with its slogan of anti¬ 
imperialism both hurried to grant independence to 
numerous big and small nations spread over Africa, Asia, 
and elsewhere. The United Nations Organization admitted 
all these new nations as units, all of them being equal to one 
another whether big or small, powerful or insignificant. 
This was an advantage, but it carried with it the great dis¬ 
advantage of the organization being overloaded with 
‘have-not’ units carrying no power behind them. Soon 
the United Nations Organization was infected not only by 
the old cold war poison but also by a new poison distilled 
out of the old anti-imperialist feelings. Blocs began to be 
organized in the UN that blasted the hopes of its growing 
into an effective world authority under world law. 
Nationalism grew again into a dynamic force replacing the 
internationalism that had marked the end of the Second 
World War and had raised vast hopes in the minds of world 
statesmen. Today that internationalism and that great 
hope have both nearly disappeared. The powerful French 
President is the biggest symptom of this new nationalism. 
The polarization of the nations of the world into free and 
Communist tended to replace nationalism by a world out¬ 
look palling either one way or the other. Each side hoped 
the other side’s consolidation would break up as a result of 
nationalist forces. But what actually happened is that both 
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« (h|ll change and world consolidation h 

lllu | CI Avcni i 1 "" . i |, C regenerated nationalism,. 

''fivd '« <lly “ S I* Z world and the persistent anti-w,* 
***** ‘iiy emancipated »mal nations have bot b 

Ivmc great roadW< arcJ ^ c(loUgh some years ago bu, 

. f j"hc 

This receded setback, the old cold war which 

And aS 8 HS . U nc , ir jng has got a Iresh start. China is 
seemed to he dtsaII • c ()f , hc C() id war and Russia 

in the front line o ^ wi || ing | y 0 r otherwise. The 

an bU ! rlihlvorld has become indeed bleak. 

P TTus for the some relief, go back to the divine leek. 

r,L “ v. »to M Ponied . large nambe, 
JSm i" rite United State, of America. The Negro of 
America arc no longer slaves but are a significant section 
of a free and great nation. Their present movement lor full 
integration with the white majority is today a point of 
irritaiion like the one within the oyster that makes the 
precious pearl. Similarly this present irritation in the 
United States will lead to something great and precious, the 
breakdown of one of the most stupid of superstitions that 
the colour of the skin makes a real difference betv/een man 
and man. The defects, intellectual or moral, in a Southern 
white person appear to many, if not most, white people in 
the U.S. as tolerable and remediable, but the same defects 
in a black man are felt by the same people to be intolerable 
and permanently associated with the skin pigment and there¬ 
fore unchangeable. This is an attitude hard to cast out. 

^ ten one s intellect and reason would admit the attitude to 
^ sem,ment persists against intellect. The 

by taieru (,Sa ?u CarS ° n,y wilcn ^ le Pigment is outbalanced 
Xme ZiZT or . enl ' ghtcnmen t- Even where it is over- 
internal annulment" V ^ Cxlenial conquest, not a complete 


""Colour superstition j 


,s n °t confined to white against 
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Negro, but prevails throughout the world in some form or 
another. In India it takes the form of caste prejudice and 
in a higher value stupidly and openly set on a fair com¬ 
plexion. And this in a country where the races got hope¬ 
lessly mixed up many thousands of years ago. 

The criminal slave trade made for the ultimate coming 
into being of a great number of Africans who are as 
enlightened as the natives of Europe who live and progressed 
in America. These enlightened Negroes have a great mis¬ 
sion cut out for them after integration with their fellow 
citizens in the U.S. It will be the uplift of their cousins 
in Africa—uplift not in the superficial sense of political 
stir, but in the real sense of a rise of level in enlightened 
living. This would be a capital demonstration of good 
coming out of evil in the not too distant future. And 
perhaps there will be exchange of good on both sides, for 
the black people of Africa have something valuable to give 
to their cousins in America, who have adopted American 

culture. 

The evolution of human civilization takes its course 
through what is obviously good and gentle as well as through 
oppression through ambition and conquests as well as 
through the voluntary consolidation of groups of humans, 
and through their joint activities. What has been recorded 
in history as activities of ambitious and wicked leaders of 
men has all helped toward the evolution of what we now 
recognize as progress and civilization. The British occu¬ 
pation of Tndia is a patent example of how good comes out 
of evil. It is not an exception. It is only one patent illus¬ 
tration of what has been going on in God’s leela from time 
immemorial. The regions and the human groups now 
divided into separate nations as Sri Lanka, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Tibet, Malaysia, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nagaland 
and so on in Asia were all one vast region under Britain and 
could have entered the UN as one unit. 

1 remember when India was legally released from Britain 
and the question before us was whether to be completely 
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. , K j n gdom <*r to remain in ih e 
,„ 0 j from the ""' M . uniu recognizing the British 

£.» head of the commonwealth. 

1 n ;,‘doubt under the subtle influence of 
jiivvaharl.il Nehru. 1 , hBt |,e was inclined to remain m 
Earl Mountbatten. as he put it to me, it is good for 

,he Commonweaun. ‘ ^ nations come together rather 

world peace am Pi og - Com monwealth was a big con- 

th.m be isoJatsea w wc should keep and nurse rather 
soltdated K ' jlll> ’ inclina tion was a pleasant surprise to 
than break up. , me a great decision that moved the 

Sie imperialist,' Winston Churchill, to tears of joy. 
Projecting our thoughts from this pent we can tmagtne tha 
it would have been better for the world if other tmper.al 
consolidations that had been brought mto being through 
ambition, fraud or force had not been hastily dissolved but 
nil her, exploited for the ultimate good of humdnity. Again 
wc cannot dive into the inscrutable play of the Divine 
Master but must submit and do our relative duties honestly, 
and reverently strive to take humanity forward in spite of 
all the difficulties and contrary forces. Jnternationlism 
has in great part unfortunately yielded again to reinvigorated 
nationalism. The spirit of resistance, anger, and hatred 
generated in the struggle for liberty persist even after libera¬ 
tion when such feelings have no place or meaning. All of 
t.hiN and other difficulties have to be overcome and will be 
overcome because the good is stronger than the evil, and 

enereehcev * ° Ver error > however seemingly more 
America ciror lna 5 / a PPear to be for a time, 
develop * lose inleres t or faith in the UN or 

“> be setbacks may ind^dT"’ '° What n ° W appear 
necessary to prevent tU1I U>utto be just what was 

and (i<>d Will ultimate^ T L | grcater evil - Lct tis struggle 

implicated and j„st, I. m P US ‘ His leela is no doubl 

ihat wc cannot cuolain** °l ^ Kre ls f^uch apparent evil 
^hpowcrlul gua,dui M t) fV H ? bftSis ofa and merciful 

K human species, Hut what we 
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have experienced is enough to prove Him to be good and 
omnipotent. Let us strive, therefore, with faith in the 
ultimate result. Let us cultivate serenitv and patience and 
let us act our parts justly in Hi> great and unending play, at 
each moment doing our duties to one another and to society 
and humanity as a whole; and even further, by doing our 
duty to all living beings. Endowed with the wonderful 
endowment of the human mind, we have duties toward all 
the living beings on earth with whom we arc really one and 
individual. 

Brisk trade is developing between the Western nations 
and Soviet Russia and her allies, and is operating as a 
catalyst to dissolve the cold war attitudes. This is a 
development promising much good, especially when the 
selling is accompanied bv long credit terms. 

We can see the difficulties and complications in the 
administration of a small welfare stale We sec the same 
difficulties multiplied tenfold m the large nation-states. 
We cun do no good without inflicting rain on someone or 
other. Infinitely more complicated must be the divine 
administration of the whole planet on an> welfare plan. 
If we extend out thoughts be wind human pain and pleasure 
and admit that the all-mcrciful Supreme Master's charge 
includes also living beings o»her than man, the compli¬ 
cations increase more than a millionlold. 

The pain and destruction we inflict on sentient beings to 
find out and practise methods to relieve human pain and 
human hunger and wants is immeasurable. Indeed, vve are 
ev en led to conclude that there is no way of creating pleasure 
without creating an equal quantum of pain. These 
thoughts take us back to the inscrutability of the ways of 
the Master who governs this vast universe of which our 
planet and the human population on it are an infinitesimal 
part. Closing our eyes to the dizzy heights ol the universe 
and concentrating our imagination on the problem of man 
only on this planet, do we not see as plainly as anything can 
be made plain, that all our difficulties arise out of 
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0 f the nlor 


j.,,1 law? This moral law j g 
'' | ,j" and flexible to suit every context, 

S| absolute but uu fof unha ppincss except by fi rm 
There can be no *> [ ; , w A „d this is what w c 

re-establishmen o . jnc j minds. ,tl 

should aim at wnn advance made through obser- 

Notwithstanding ^ unravel the mysteries of the 
vation and «Pf"^ C , jve usillg the superb instrument for 
universe in wh. wc are cn dowed—the human 

investigation wi b)g resjduc of an unknowable, 

brain—there is * the inscrutable with a 

inscrutable nature^ Wy ^ ^ rf 

spelling it with three simple letters of the alphabet-it comes 
,o the same thing. Darwin summarizes h.s investigations 
with the revolutionary laws that, according to him, brought 
about the infinite number of species of life on eailh, with the 
deeply pious as well as scientific observation that it is no 
derogation of divinity to discover an evolutionary process 
at work through millions and millions of years in place of 
a single act of creation, and that, indeed it is an enhance- 
ment of God’s almighty character to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the automatic power with which he invested the lowest 
forms of life to develop ultimately into man, that the law 
he ordained worked unceasingly and brought about the 
wonder that we call the universe, and that in this planet 
it brought into being the marvel that is man and his mind. 
The discoveries of science, be it in physics or in zoology, 
cannot do away with the primeval cause— aadi moolatn , as 
the Hindus call it to which they offer adoration. That 
inscrutable gap is an irreducible one. The discoveries of 
^aerice only enhance the wonder and the inscrutability ol 

and sav^ 1116 f C,n ^* ^ 1,s ^ um hle confession leads to hope 

sing circumstances ^ On!' lhe midst of the most dcprCS ‘ 
^capable atiiul V ° l,tlnllsni » not a creed but an m- 
ude ol muid that lias an evolutionary function. 
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Tree speaks 


Colonel Ray Johnson was a member of the I.M.S., 
short for the Indian Medical Service, which was organised 
originally as a military-medical arm of the British regime 
but which settled down as District Medical and Sanitary 
Officers throughout India. Some of them were very good 
in their work and exceedingly devoted to their calling. 
Some were just proud officials. Ray Johnson was posted 
as District Medical Officer in Salem when I was there. He 
was a very amiable person though he did not become 
particularly famous for his medical w'ork. 

“He is late in coming today from his evening visits to 
his friends, the trees. He has been detained for something 
I am sure,” said Mrs. Johnson. “Will you wait or shall I 
tell him you w'ere here punctually and could not wait?” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I have to leave. Tell him I am 
glad to learn of his promotion. I came just to congratulate 

“0 yes, thank you. It is just routine. Lieut.-Colonels 
become Colonels by lapse of time. It is nothing spccia . 

The doctor had a habit of talking to the trees; on the 
roadside as he took his walk in the evenings. He^wodd 
bend intimately and kiss the trees and whisper to them 
kind words. This was odd but very beautiful to see_ 

would not like to disturb him by at a distance 

watched in this process of love. 

and watched it was indeed a beautiful thing to see 

naughty world. was a sad day for 

That evening I subsequenfiends’had been felled and 

lay on the ground stretched out at full length, like 
ded giant. 
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They have killed my ' 
rh • saw him next 


rajah ream* 

a | lt beautiful girl ” the doctor said 


whcl1 | saw him nex • ^ near the new District 

The tree was unfoiluiw jncers advised against 

.»« w “® i« i "r lhe f0 “" da - 

letting this tree pat out Us 

(ions. t00 near the building. Who 

••They say this tree ‘ . s0 near t h e tree? The 

asked them to place the b years, and this 

tree has been growing there tn^ ^ ^ year> „ sajd 
upstart building came to 

“rlfSeT-r, “1« • r , mrm 

jazz ”wi»t g~o *» -* ® *“!' as b “" 

felled and no one will see things from Ray g 

“That is true,” I said. , , « 

“But surely, surely, when a wrong thing has been done. 

and you feel it, to suppress your resentment and to stifle 
protest is to let evil grow unchecked. Civilisation and 
humanity call for the free expression of one’s resentment.” 

The subject was a delicate one. Ray Johnson felt too 
strongly for making him see the worldly point of view. And 
the trouble was he was in the right! 

There were quite a few of this type among the sun-dried 
bureaucrats of those days. Col. Ray Johnson had only one 
son, a boy who, many years later, died in the Burma 
campaign fighting the Japanese. 

The I.M.S. Colonel’s feelings made a deep impression 
on me. It was the easiest thing for a Hindu to understand; 
for we Hindus are taught to believe every tree has a life 
and soul like ourselves. I was attracted to the spot the 
next day after a late evening at the club. There it was, a 
great big fallen giant of a pipal tree and I sat down on 

senarlt! rr ran j hes and rum ‘ na ted. Was each branch a 
even bitter^h*” ^ an uprooted family or was it 
whole tree h* 3 ” ! al ’ Cac ^ ^ ower having its own soul, the 

stup : d thoueh! ng i grcat * Was immersed in such 

P h gH Whe " 1 heard, or thought 1 heard, the 
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TREE SPEAKS 

soft tunes of a flute. The sound ceased when I began to 
think about it, but reappeared when I left thinking about it 
and turned my mind to the fallen tree and to Col. Ray 
Johnson. It was a melancholy song though it was just the 
notes of the flute and no words to it. 

“It is the spirit of the tree singing. I have no doubt,” 
l said to myself. 

That night I had a strange dream. AH dreams are strange 
but this one was very strange. 

“Don't think this is a dream,” said the tree. “You can’t 
see me, but I am here. Don’t you hear me distinctly?” 

“Yes I hear you. Go on, please,” I said. 

“Here I am, killed, murdered. I want you to take up my 
cause. My brother, the doctor, is not able to do anything 
because he is a Government servant. But you are free, you 
are a lawyer. They paid treble coolie rates to coax the men 
who at first refused to cut me down. The silver pieces 
seduced the good men.” 

“What can I do? The judge will not take up the case.’ 

I began, you see, to fall in line with the stupid spirit of the 
tree. It happens in dreams. 

“Stupid! There is a Judge who will hear all cases. Are 
you an atheist?” asked the tree-spirit. 

'“Yes, I will take it up and write to the newspapers,” 

I said. 

“Yes, do so. I was a young aswattha sapling once upon 
a time. ’ The Huzur Shiristadar then was Subbayyar, a grand 
man with a fine red turban with gold lace in it, his wife 
used to come and put sandal paste and kumkum on my 
trunk and utter prayers that her son might be cured. He 
was suffering from a bad fever weeks and weeks and lay 
unconscious sometimes. But he got well. Then Subbayyar 
himself came and gave a feast to the poor folk who sat 
around and ate, making a great noise. Those were great 
days. But now I have been slaughtered. Will you a an 

don me?” . , . 

I woke up and it was then that 1 made up m> min 
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RAJ Ail READER 

iron* letter to the Press about the folly of felling 

old trees. . , Madras Mail The members 

My k“ er a P pear ^ Qne of them was angry. 

oftheBarweream s • about Home Rule, you 

frivolous? Have y„„ 

wTiie about tree-umtv 

n ?Saded r 3b rt and in extenuation said l felt much 
,bLt it 1 did not tell them about my dream as I knew 

thev would laugh and refer to my digestion. 

•Here is Lala Laipati Rai deported to Mandalay or we 
don't know where, and you write about a road-side tree 
beina cut down,” said the President ot the Bar Association 
and he left the company in a fit of anger and hopelessness 

about me. 

Those were great days, and I took part in all the public 
agitations. But I did not regret writing about the pipal 
tree. 


♦ 
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(iaiulhiji 

\oi>ody stood closer to Gandhiji or knew his mind better 
rhon RaJajL l here is a touch of subdued sadness in 
Raiaji s appraisal of the Mahatma's stature and his role in 
our national life. 
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Votary of Truth 


Mahatma Gandhi was a votary of Truth and non-violence. 
Truth and non-violence combined make what is called in our 
scriptures satya-dharma. Gandhiji was truly a satyadharma 
Parakramah. 


Theie is a fascinating verse in Valmiki’s Ramayana which, 
although in the context it is only conversation of a matter- 
of-fact type, has a remarkable fragrance of philosophy. 
Visvamitra and the princes of Ayodhya reached the river 
Sona, on their way to Mithila. In answer to a query of 
Rama as to how they were to ford the stream, the Rishi 
said: 


T-qr qifrcT I 

The fascination of this verse arises out of its close resem¬ 
blance to the famous Upanishad mantra from which the 
motto of the Union of India has been taken: 

The path that the Rishis, undisturbed by unrealized 
desires, take, the bright path that leads to the supreme 
abode of Reality, that path is paved with Truth; 
Victory is for Truth ever, never for un-Truth. 

Truth is the means to reach the supreme goal. Anything 
that is not True cannot take one to it. 

It is the sure road the Seers have always taken. Let us 
take the road where the Maharshis go, said Visvamitra to 
the princes. And so says the Mundakopcmishad Rishi to 


The quest for Truth in the material or phenomenal world 
is what science pursues. Modern methods of science strictly 
fulfil the Rishi’s injunction. Without pride, without bias 
r a ted by unfulfilled ambitions which lead to error, with 
concern only for truth, and adopting ways strictly in accor¬ 
dance with truth, science unravels the mysteries of nature 

and is fully rewarded. 
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,8 •„ the non-material world is differ 

for Truth m ,ht we face the unknowable 
^.hcVientific quest flS jn science. What t he 
,V ";" n i merely ">e ll " |ica(c d in a verse m the , xhg 
am I should be is ,n jt js profound. 

SSted' which is b J U n ; e he golden urn and disclose the 

1 ^o. Pushan, open to ^ . the Truth that is also 

Truth that us encaseu J 

Dharma. an d prayer is necessary f or 

This attitude ot hu y ^ wg seek m this field of 

obtaining the vision o ^ To be blessed with a 

eternal mystery lx ’>on behind everyt hing, one must 

glimpse ot the s “P re J rd and action, retaining sen- 
hve a pure life m thou ^ ^ ^ (he thought of them . 

No unfufflled* 1 desire should disturb his mind. It should be 

‘ The lupertcial thinker may wonder what need there is 
for truth and penance, and freedom from desire in order to 
see what must be seen. But the good and the godly man 
free from every sin, he only, not the professor of logic or 
philosophy or grammar or literature, can obtain the vision. 
He must be free from desires unfulfilled, aaptQkaamaah. 
Not merely should he discard objects of sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment, but he must be free from the memory of their taste 
and the thought of them. This total freedom from sin 

comes only when the mind is directed towards the Supreme 

Being. 

Paramidrshtvaa, turning the inner eye to the Supreme, 
not otherwise. 

bv 'i !? r an ^ January ^ cann °t be better observed than 
^• are t h Cal, ° n ? Tru,h and non-violence to the extent 
creased strength’ of ut of and by a P'aye-r for in- 

devoted to that ide-,1 n!" °' dCr *° bc more and m0f e 
homage to Gandhii' i lcrc may be external rituals of 
dcditati on to ? a t Vn » Hl1 n,lls f be accompanied By 

tya ' dhar ’"«> and a prayerful mind behind it 
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Gandhiji's answer to Marxism 


I adhere to my doctrine of trusteeship in spite oj 
the ridicule that has been poured upon it. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

As the citizen's duty of non-violent disobedience enunciated 
by Thoreau was the basis of the Gandhian struggle against 
foreign rule, the basis of the Gandhian answer to the 
modern challenge in the welfare State is the duty of com¬ 
passion. 

The fulfilment of the citizen’s duty of disobedience led to 
freedom from foreign rule and the realization of India’s self. 
The fulfilment of the duty of compassion enunciated in the 
Upanishads and the Gita and reformulated by Gandhiji 
will lead to the liberty of the individual and freedom from 
totalitarian governance. A nation enjoying the blessings 
of minimum government and citizens fulfilling the law ol 
compassion—this was Gandhiji’s answer to the challenge 

of Marxism. 

The duty of compassion is based on religion and flows 
from an inescapable God-given urge leading to a true one¬ 
ness of all life. The identity of oneself with those around 
should be realized without any external compulsion, and 
without losing one’s own identity in the process. 

Asa result of the long continued impact of the baser ele¬ 
ments of Western civilization, the glamour ol the new and 
expanding knowledge of the physical world which came 
as a well-intentioned gift from the West and the onslaught ol 
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he3ft ’ T^ere is *** n l But so far as the nation * 
|05S - , bv Western lDflu£ .?^ | . st If the educated clas*. 
“ied, i‘ * DOt ^er their souls there is tune yet to 
[be leaders of Recovered life may even be strong 
„. 0 ver lost ground, ana India can recover 

[ban the damaged P«"! -JJJ her Rishis laid down f w 
ber faith in the values o* the nee< j 1S recogniad 

the people- It depends on ft reaIl2ed . u m , 

* her ?£ 5 £ptoe of compassion becomes the way 

communists claim, is the only- answer to the 
chaSof the times. We are not prepared to accept that 
cto Not only do we consider the violence thathiston- 
X preceded that way of life, wherever it has. tee.a un- 
posed, as a great evil, but we do not want the individual 
to become a lifeless screw in a vast machine called the 
State, and that too under continuing State-compulsion. 
The individual is the only reality. The State is a non¬ 
living entitv. The Leviathan has no soul. If the indi'i* 
dual is wiped out we reduce the nation to a soulless exis¬ 
tence. 

It is claimed by ’socialists' that theirs is the alternant 
answer to the challenge of the times. Reject Marxism, 
but accept ‘socialism’ they say. But what is socialism 
but pure and simple State-compulsion? In the result the 
the one as in the other. Indeed it is an 
a l“™ n ti ba ‘ tb f e k two are different and that the one is *«* 

v22 withoutThe^-' 0,81 ^ * P ° Ssibk t0 eSt3bUSb 

nism but through . " %Iolence that accompanied commu 
•different. Whethp ^ mocrat | c process does not make 1 
r c ln dividual is violently made to die» 
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or accepts death without resistance, the resulting death is 
the same. The individual ceases to exist whether it is 
murder or suicide. 

If we wish to retain the individual and attain the general 
welfare with his fullest co-operation, the only way is what 
religion has from time immemorial taught—the duty and 
discipline of compassion. The sharing of one’s goods 
with those around one, and of their joys and sorrows, 
can be done without handing over your soul to a lifeless 
machine, and as an activity that yields joy to the giver as 
well as the receiver. It is not necessary for a mother to 
die for a child to be born. The mother lives for the child 
she has given birth to without herself losing her life. So 
also can the individual live and ‘die’ each moment for the 
community without losing his life, if the natural law of love 
and compassion were allowed to work. Compassion is a 
God-given endowment which makes each life feel the 
pain of another and find the pleasure in relieving it as if it 
were its own pain relieved. II this urge that is in every 
heart is not killed but made into a way of life, it is the answer 
to the challenge of the times. The communists always 
called their way of life socialism. The Congress s socialist 
pattern and the Government s plans to achieve that pattern 
may not be introduced with bloodshed but carried out 
through parliamentary sanction. But the end is the same 
a soulless Leviathan taking possession of all personal life 
and strangling it to death except for whatever life is needed 
to work as a self. Along with this, compassion itself is 

killed. 

The socialism envisaged by the Government of India, 
if it is worked with energy and meets with no casualty by 
reason of corruption, mismanagement and bureaucratic 
wastefulness or for want of foreign aid, will lead to exactly 
the same nation-wide state of compulsion and serfdom 
as we condemn communism for. There is no socialist 
country in the world which has achieved its aim without 
wiping out the individual and atrophying the human mind. 
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•thout converting the en c l a ss to run the machine. 

Xves, without creating a P wffl only end in that 

India’s expenmen 

result. . , n the Marxian answer to the call of 

The true alternative ‘o copy of it, or a preparation f or 
the times is not an tU ^ J ng quite different in charac- 
surrendering to it, nu The doctrme of trustee- 

ter an V n bried by Gandhiji, namely, that rich people 
ship adumbrated } wealth as trustees for the poor 

should hold their sup inculcated by example 

and that this ™ ompu lsion or cruelty is the 

only We true a Xn e ative to Marxism. It is entirely different 
in character from the; Marxian solution. It is based on 
elioion the antithesis of which is the Marxian foundation. 

Gandhiji had no time to expand and illustrate the way of 
life which he adumbrated. But he definitely put it forward 
as his alternative both to Marxism and socialism. 

Indeed at the root of this doctrine of equal distribution 
must lie that of the trusteeship of the wealthy for 
superfluous wealth possessed by them. How is 
this to be brought about? Non-violently? Or 
should the wealthy be dispossessed of their possess¬ 
ions? To do this we would naturally have to resort 
to violence. This violent action cannot benefit 
society. Society will be the poorer, for it will lose 
the gifts of a man who knows how to accumulate 
wealth. Therefore, the non-violent way is evidently 
superior. The rich man will be left in possession 
of his wealth, of which he will use w'hat he reasonably 

requ.res or his personal needs and will act as a 
trustee f°r die re main der to be used for societ) , 

is assumed I™" 111 h ° neSty ° n the part of the trus,ee 

^££££ 2 ^ a t d t0 behave 

s neir r,c hes on behalf of the poor. 
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You may say that trusteeship is a legal fiction. 
Hut, if people meditate over it constantly an ry 
to act up to it, then life on earth would be governed 
tar more by love than it is at present. Absolute 
trusteeship is an abstraction like Euclid’s definition 
of a point, and is equally unattainable. But 
strive for it, we shall be able to go further m reahz- 
ing a state of equality on earth than by any > 
method. 

Complete renunciation of one’s possessions is a thing 
which very few even among ordinary folk are c p 
of. All that can legitimately be expected o 
wealthy class is that they should hold their nc 
and talents in trust and use them for the se ™fe 
society. To insist on more would be to kill 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 


It is not on mere authority that this solution is presente 
now. It is presented on its own merits for acceptance as a 
way of life which would be in accordance with the ancient 
dharma of our land and save the nation from chaos and 
oppression and loss of soul. It is a way of life besides, 
that will give true happiness such as is not available other- 

wise 

It may seem that what is suggested is to hand over the 
whole problem to the sweet will and pleasure of the rich. 
It is not the case at all. When dharma is made to prevail 
over the land, misconduct invites the great and powerful 
sanction of social obloquy and personal unhappiness. 
It is the only non-violent way of reaching our goal. Any 
other would end in soul-killing compulsion. Any form of 
compulsion to produce the behaviour we seek to establish 
is not a way of life, but just prison discipline. A way of 
life must be voluntary and this means we should bring 
about a change of heart among people in general which 
is the function of a revival of religion in its true and sub- 

stantial sense. 
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rajah reader 

. we want a way of life or only 
111V question is * liet,L scen prisons and know what 
prison discipline. We bc nccessary t0 prefcr 

they are like. No arfeU & way of lifC) vl z., a revival 
that which alone can P 0 f higher values, and in parti, 

of dharma and rc-insta a compassion inherent i n 

cular the revivification of love ^ suppresscd and ^ 

human nature wind <- incrustation of so much 

whelmed, not destroyc that one automatically 

S r^'St'f ano^pain is an inescapable gift 
of God to the human soul, though the gift >s in the nature 
o a pain and a burden. It is a natural urge that makes a 
person one with those around him. Out of this funda- 
mental pain or urge issues the doctrine of holding the goods 
one holds as in trust for others also and not only for one¬ 
self. Such a trust is a joy and a privilege to the individual. 

Compassion based on dharma is a noble urge different 
from the vulgarity of condescension. It is a way of life 
that forges a union. Co-operation is good, but it is only 
joint adventure. Compassion welds people into a single and 
indivisible entity. Unity with those around one, with 
individuated life for oneself, is the secret of healthy citizen¬ 
ship. The individual should live fully, eagerly and pur¬ 
posefully and not become just a bolt or a screw or a lifeless 
brick, lost in a machine or a masonry construction. If 
this is to be achieved, neither Socialism nor Marxism is 
the way but only the dharma re-emphasized by Gandhiji. 

of ^ ^ VIVe ^ n< ^ stren S t h en religion and the consciousness 

h DD ness nr ! 8 T** acWeve welfare and 

irothert, 7 Sp,rit of "'^try as well as of 

human perwndity°or gnl^ j?"* ° f individuai 

than trying to achieve 8 1 . ° lfe ' Thls IS better 

influence of organizational «,mpuTsi thr0U8h * he deadening 

that it could achieve the g oa | P eVen Were “ gran,ed 

^oncr 7j h 7™n b bC a IOng road but 

f though they may give 
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sadistic satisfaction l tic long road leads to the goal and 
as we go along it we tind and give joy and betterment nil 
along at every stage and what we do bind* the people 
together as no compulsion can do, be tt brute force of the 
coercion of status. 

No doubt, the fanaticism brought about 1'' bloodshed 
and cruelty can produce a new wa\ ot hie without wading 
long. But if we do not like this, thete is no choice H 
we do not want subterfuge, widespread discontent and 
corruption, and failure, we must go through the long. toad 
Spurious imitations and eye-washes can be achieved Basils 
but l'i'* things cannot be tvaeheil nomuolentlv cveept 
through the long road. We must patiently woik and attain 
the widespread spiritual conviction which is the iSMn,u 
basis and condition for making an ancient people aeeepi 
a way of life not based on compulsion. We must put ton \ 
the stamina and personal conviction ami the patience re¬ 
quired for leading a religious and spiritual revolution. 
Fortunately the was of life we want is not wholly dissociated 
from the highest traditions of the land and the revolution 
we desire is only a ic-assertion of the principles ot religion 
this nation has always unquestioning!) accepted. 


f 
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Meaning of culture 


The essays in this group convey RajajVs thought on the mea¬ 
ning of culture and the traditional values. He points out 
how self-control is the characteristic note of Indian culture , 
a self-control which leads to knowledge of the self in term-i 
of human freedom , the free functioning of the imaginative 
sensibility leading to an awareness of beauty and the true 
joy of life. 
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Essentials of Indian culture 


The pattern of life in any country is generally called its 
culture the pattern of life, not necessarily at its best 
but all of it that is good and pleasing in some measure. 
Everything goes into it, such as drama, folk dance, dress, 
eating and drinking habits, manners and marriage customs. 

I would deem this, however, to be a loose kind of classifi¬ 
cation. We usually want to see something different 
from our own way of living. So we emphasize those 
odd things of a pleasing kind wherein communities of people 
differ from one another. We dance and sing and clothe 
ourselves in one way, other people do all or some of these 
in another style. Each of these different ways we call a 
national culture and we form associations for mutual enter¬ 
tainment, and for the encouragement of these odd varieties 
of national culture. It is a sign of goodwill and quite good 

as far as ,t goes. It helps ‘tourism’ which is good in its 
over-all effects. ® in lts 

But I would say that culture is truly and essentially self- 
restraint aatmoupamyam. To understand what th/other 
person feels and to react helpfully : this is culture in all 
lands, including one’s own. Without this, you may dance 

cukure aDything dSe> bUt thCre Cannot be “y true 

The most striking feature one observes in Indian beha 
viour, different from that of people in other countries * 
positive tolerance of people in respect of everything— 
dress, music, manners and worship. This general tfi 
ranee of all variations makes India a distinctly^estful land" 
free from tension. All foreigners-provided thev are n ; 

aonmartifd o F uta tne y are not 
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30 ,.„„ e national income-find a 

, ho w to raise h<= r av " ntry which they do not 
an L and restfulness m this | 

find elsewhere. . „ce for variations, there is a 

While there is great oh within cacll group in India- 
strong demand tor von ^ that preserves the multiple 
This is a paradox. But « rate identity of each, 

variety and at the or desire to steam-roll 

There is no proselyt zing unjform type . In fact such 

all non-conformities in ^ hayc no chance of growth 

tendencies are disco * 0 f types prevailing baffles 

in India. The very ^ ^ ncvcr hope to achieve a 

the monotypist r that the monotypist 

"ToUo" = ”«t «.'t “td of uniformity «U make 
SpUrtt. It nitty mate for easy gotrernment and 
consohdat,on of national strength against outside aggress¬ 
ion It may make for energetic chauvinism, and make 
war and defence more easy. But it is not what makes 
happiness. We have long allowed the prevalence of varia¬ 
tions and that is the key to happiness. It is a school for 
tolerance in the largest sense. 

Of course, happiness may be shattered by aggression from 
outside, made easier by the tolerance I have described. 

But that is another matter. I am dealing with culture 
and not with priorities. Maybe, sometimes culture has 
to take a back seat. 

The multiplicity of idols and symbols and the general 
sacredness attached to them in this country baffle and con¬ 
fuse the outsidei as a contradiction to the very spirit of 
agelong Indian philosophy. But it is this contradiction 
and seeming paradox that helps form a vast laboratory 

If °o?' rea r t,0n m India ’ 8nd a sch001 to cast off the 

intS“ P T h r, , ° man is congenitally 

*«d loppy p of “ 

to automatic and positive ' 11131 basls l»ve trained us 

toleiance generally, even m 
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regard to religions and symbols from abroad. They have 
schooled us to a fuller and deeper understanding of truth. 
What in scientific research is called ‘the method of 
difference’ is psychologically applied by Hindu tradition in 
the quest of the Ultimate Reality. 

We worship God in the strangest forms conceivable. 
And to impress the truth that God is not for man alone, 
we portray and cherish the legends of worship offered by 
monkey, bird and elephant. God is sought in a medley 
of forms, for God is a Supreme Medley. The worshippers, 
too, are in our mythology a strange medley ; not only 
humans, but birds and beasts also have been holy bhaktas . 
Nothing can be more effective in the art of getting rid of 
the anthropomorphic error than the mythology of India 
in which God is Paramesvara, with a complexion like 
flaming fire, and also Sri Rama and Sri Krishna who are 
dark and beautiful. God is a boar, a fish, a tortoise, a lion- 
man, an elephant-headed one, a brahmachari- youth, a 
Trivikrama measuring out the Universe in three strides 
in fact God is anything and everything. 

All these varieties of shape and size impress on'us God’s 
formlessness and incomprehensibility, His transcendent 
quality as well as His all-pervasiveness. And this, not] by 
teaching alone, but by developing a practical association 
of ideas in the minds of the pious and making what is ugly 
into something beautiful, and what is lowly into something 
inexpressibly holy. That God is formless can be taught 
best through realizing Him in a hundred different 
forms. That He is everywhere can be best realized, not 
by refusing Him a house or an image, but by lodging Him 
in a thousand forms, and showing the potency of worship 
in each and all of those forms and through the scientific 
method of difference, demonstrating the non-essentiality 

of forms and symbols and rites. 

Goethe had a friend, Johann Caspar Lavater, who be¬ 
lieved that Christ was the only true messenger of God and 
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that 

opP° 


, . n( . were - 
other rel 'f ,0 Hc wrote to Lnvatcr: 
this attitue c ' i.^ rt ,,fiTnl than ll 


false. Goethe vi Kor 


all 
sed ‘ his 




You fi nd notl,in j s of records wriltcn in all age^ 

I find th0US . a by God just as bcaut.fuland Uscf |j 
men insP'^d W ^ Bc assured dear brofl^ 
indispensable earnest abo ut my beliefs as ^ 

1 am as muci had t0 cx press myself publicly 

are aboutand write about what I believe t,’ 

1 -d r„d inspired aristocracy as zealously „ 
bC th \ e °of the Kingdom of Christ. Exclusive 
you writ ivc th j s harsh expression. [ 

should "like to say the intolerance is in your book, 
not in you. ] 1 

Tt is stupid to bc ashamed of what is wrongly called 
‘polytheism’ or to find absurd ‘historical’ reasons for 
the blend. The earliest scriptures and hymns of India 
speak of One Supreme Being and the same revel also in a 
multiplicity of symbols and forms. This multiplicity is 
not just a fleeting image in the course of an argument or 
exposition. It is positive, concrete, passionate devotion 
to God in each of those forms, sometimes exhibited even 
in fanatic intensity. Yet there is no question of war between 
the varying idols and symbols, but a tacit and wise accept¬ 
ance of all the forms, symbols and rites as equally holy 
for each worshipper concerned. This is the triumph of 
religion in India. It is at the root of our culture and feeds 
it as the roots of a great spreading tree. 

withnm UrSC V n ° thoughts on our culture can be comp^ 
poor on^r C V° thC cmphasis we lay on gifts to the 
distant, on h/s^V 0 1,10 <amdy anc * to relatives near on 
respect for parents' ° U ctlastity » on compassion, 
Perhaps in conform CFS and teac hcrs. These are n° 
the philosophy of inH ^ econorn ' c doctrines or vVI . 
to Indian culture ^ Comfort > but they are essenh 

and 11 18 not improbable that econo** 
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philosophy, too, may conic back to them. Culture can 
newt* promote, but is always opposed to selfishness or phy¬ 
sical pleasures. Indeed, culture consists in the sacrifice 
of these things. The more automatic that sacrifice, the 
creator the culture. Multiplication of wants is the opposite 
of culture. 

Returning to fundamentals, let me end by repeating that 
Indian culture is self-restraint, which is Yoga. The re¬ 
bellious self can never be completely disciplined, but the 
constant effort in daily life to control and restrain it, is 
what we call culture. It makes us companionable, and 
thereby life becomes pleasant for everyone. We cannot 
wish for culture in others, ourselves escaping from it. 


3 
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culture 


• a rt or literature or dancing or music 
Culture is not jus peop l c . It is the pattern 

or painting as it 1« ‘ a(Xepted by a people. Culture j s 
of tKhaviour gene y No man 0 f culture feels f ree . 
tar removed from• ^ sorts of res traints. So then, the 

He imposes on pattern 0 f restraints which that 

cuItu f hLe as a whole, after trial and error, through 

generations settled down to accept in the interest of social 

order and happiness. There is joy and pride in the accep- 

tance of such restraints and no resentment or pain. In 

that sense there is freedom in culture as an essential part 

of it. It is this which distinguishes culture from State 

regulation. State-regulation began as a protest against 

the anarchy created by indiscriminate individual freedom 

and the greed and competition that resulted from it. The 

practice of State-regulation has resulted in the discovery of 

several evils, in the remedy worse than the disease. In the 

cycle of human progress, the slogan of freedom has, 

therefore, been raised as a counter to excessive State 

regulation. The one comes from Moscow and the other 

from America. But neither the slogan of ‘freedom’ nor 

the slogan of State regulation can solve the difficulties 

o umanity. The right slogan is self-control and that is 

“Tk ° T f *? dian P hil °sophy, and the culture that can 
oe claimed by India as its own. 

idea. Thecultn ^ Iv^ ° n and ^ound up with a definite 
beauty. The cuU° > reecewas bound up with the sense of 
sense of order andM- 0 * ^? me was developed round the 
round the central ,vi UW ‘ The cu,ture of India is built 
tfal Jdea of self-control. The way of life. 
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llic pattern of behaviour accepted as correct and esteemed 
by the people of India as worthy, by the common folk as 
well as by the enlightened, is the way of self-control as laid 
down in the Upanishads and the Hhagavad Ciita and em¬ 
phasised in recent times, with the whole force of a political 


revolution behind it, by Mahatma Gandhi, 

Therefore, before we discuss culture on the Indian back¬ 
ground, it is necessary to dwell on the essentials of it even if 
it may seem we are using the occasion for a religious dis¬ 
course. The first two verses of Isavasya Vpanishad put 
this down in simple and brief language. 

God pervades everything in this world. 


Isdvdsyamidath sarvam yat kiilca jagatydm jagat | 
tenet tyaktena bhunjithdh nidi grdhah kasyasvid dhanam \ j 
Kurvanneveha karmdni jijlxi§echckatam samdh | 
exam txayi ndnyathetosti na karma lipyate nave | | 


gsfbn: *ri n 

TTEf d 3F4 ^ II 


Astir yd ndma te lokd Andhena tamasdvrtdh\ 
tanstepretyabhigacchanti ye ke catmahano janah\ | 

Yastu sarvdni blwtdni dtmanyevdnupaiyati | 
sarvabhutesu cdtmdna/ii tato na xijugupsatc\ ( 
Ydthdtathyatah arthan xyadadhat sdivafibhyah samdbhyah\} 

?rnr ^ #bt dddifdT: i 

d % ^IcdiFTt 5 RI: ii 
^ gqrftr BTRir^gigT^ i 
^* 1^3 ddt *T II 


Dedicate everything to Him while doing the things you 
do and enjoying the things you possess. Do not entertain 

covetous desires. 

Life involves necessarily activity and work. Work 
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36 some evil or other, particularly attach, 

involves activity- If «* ™ st w <f. as 0nc 

meat to the fru‘ sot way t0 esC ape the contamma,i 0n 

must live, there «s "0 cat . on rf all achvit.es to the a „. 

of evil except by 

pervading Supreme Sp ^ ^ ^ flCt of dedication to God, b e 
Whatever you a • whether it is trivial business or i s a 
it sm all or be it jmportance . This is how Brother 

thing of great an g )ived Even when cooking 0r 

LaW uu nCC theflior or cleaning the vessels, he did his work 
mCompany with his God. He worked and he laughed with 

G °The b re isV'soul in the body that functions in the material 
world He who denies the soul and identifies it with the 
body and thus kills his own soul will find the world all dark 
and without any light to guide his steps. ' 

Why? Because his mind is led by desires and will 
wander into evil and grief. The soul can conquer the 
wandering mind and the senses. It can control the senses 
and prevent their attachment to sensuous pleasures which 
lead men to ruin. All that one thinks to be other than one¬ 
self, moving or unmoving, near or far, should be seen and 
realised to be part of oneself. The sense of separation 
from those around you should be overcome. 

What I haveYxplained is a rendering of the first six verses 
of the Uavasya Upanishad and it is also the teaching of the 
Gita. The Upanishad proceeds to explain that by the result 
of the life and discipline taught therein, one will attain 
equanimity and reach knowledge and the power of enjoying 
all that comes to one to the best advantage. You will 

eJovmp Tr lhC ^ panishad > properly enjoy the things of 

not leading to ^ pain ^ and I1 ^ief a^S, ** * * ** ** ™ y ^ 

control based^on^ 1S b ° Und up with thi s doctrine of self¬ 
functioning of a <;n„i eC ° g u- ltl0n ° f the existence and the 
casement. ^ J thin and pervading the material 
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Civilisation in modern times has developed into and 
identified itself with man’s control over his environment, 
man’s control over nature. In the pursuit of this objective, 
civilisation has forgotten the prime requisite for happiness, 
namely, control over oneself. We have learnt very great y 
how to control nature, but we have not learnt how to contro 
ourselves. Control over nature and man’s environment 
has extended beyond all expectations and has in recent 
years spread out to a dangerous field, namely, to t e 
obtaining of psychological power over the minds of men and 
women. Humanity is reduced to the condition of material 

nature and the rulers of the world have developed a technique 

to control the minds of men and women, even as they have 
succeeded in controlling material nature. The altenl P 
control the minds of men and women, as if they wer 
material like coal and iron, took shape in Hitlerism and 

communism. . . , K _ 

If civilisation means happiness, this mus n 
permitted If men and women are reduced to something 
Hke coal and iron, where are moral values, the weights and 
measures by which we judge progress and civihsati • 
Moral values cannot be allowed to become the plaything of 

.—*■*»• nr 

Of joyous restraint accepted by the people It this is so, 
what then does freedom of culture, for which your organi¬ 
st stands, mean? Does your oo^^edo® 
contradict self-restraint? I think not coMtotoe 
<.i oe an of your organisation means only this-that restraint 
should be developed from within, in accordance wfih truth 
to replace the restraints that are imposed by the State 
Truth is another name for moral values. Truth shot, d no 

be sacrificed at the altar of other objectives _IUs Jo tfus.^I 

think, you No one 

« iTftTof the restraints imposed by moral values; 
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nothin? CJ ” 


, „u»n IV"'" ,hc ***** " r "uilu 

moral 

Cduinsn"^ 1 * , whc „ he w» » W <Md , hc 
Now. Ha |cr cl trulh is not «n mvttlable trtuj 
cotntnunis«* <*>»" >nd present, are ha'cd on the co*. 
Their adi'it's'- P® w h.it "0 ;1 ? rcc ,0 ,v ,,u "' and 

viction that truth . (han that. This cannot he 

n0thing 1 "SLTvou stand for freedom of culture, i 
accepted, wnt . ^ j ircfl jon should Iv given t 0 

presume you claim • that is due to trulh. that 

culture in disregard o tlu re I -1 

"'"^X^tr^me'who argue that trulh continually 
N< • , |i u t it is ever a matter lor Further 

research 'imd. 'therefore, ihere is no sense in.Ikmg about 

Solute essentiality of repaid to, m l. ar lot moral 
VI I U0 . I .. : a< ' nth is ntlrtls d • osed to maa 
but there is such a th.ng as an unalterable desire to seek the 
truth and unqualified respect for what wo. lor the time 
being, believe to be the truth. Hie opposite approach is 
that we do not know the ultimate truth and, therefore, what 
the ruling parly has decided to be ginnl lor the people is the 
truth. 

What ! most dislike in communism is the deterioration 
it works in moral values and the respect for truth. When 
regulations lose the life-giving governance of moral values 
and when indoctrination is deemed lawful and proper in 
order that some objective may be reached, then there is loss 
ot freedom which your organisation and all of us deplore. 
And this is what happens when communism is allowed to 
ruThis is what we have in mind when we say that free* 

defhr Jla *° St . * n commun, st-ruled countries. God * s 
dethrone t m f t th0S ! coumrics as the first necessary step to 

way of whatever " n ° lh ' ne may Sti,nd 

are accepted J k ng part >' decides on such data a> 

People’ is a phrased f ° rthe I* 0 *’ 10 * ,n fttd * ,h * 
moral values, of „ u has * wittl communists, replaced 

a thc Bogans that I dislike. 1 dislike 
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most this misleading slogan of ‘the people. H is 
to replace every moral value, everything sacred, 
justice injudicial matters is accordingto the communists, 
justice only when an indoctrinated crowd shouts it. ® 
party that has got hold of power makes the P co P c v ^ u 
they arc, if not in one generation, in two or three. n 
this was sought to be done secretly before, but it is open y 
done now. In fact, it is acclaimed to be lawful education 
The difference between culture as we understan i an 
culture as developed in communist countries is this that we 
respect truth and have regard for moral values w uc arc 

deemed inviolable. , 

It may be that everything is relative and we have to ta 

content with truth as we know or believe it to • . 

something to love what we regard as truth. It is d'sgushng 
alto aether to shape life not caring for moral values^ You 
know that a child grows. It will be. m course of tone, q 
different from what it is now. But you love it with . y 
Srt You do not stint in your love or in your attention 
because the child will grow into a big man later on. Tru 
grows but we must love it at all stages and not regard i t as an 
Illusion I consider that this is the meaning of the slogan 
of freedom by which this organisation swears. 

But for w own part, I would love it that instead o 
making freedom the banner of our struggle again* 
communism, we set up self-control, that is the restrain 
of our activities based on moral values as our batUe 
standard. Not freedom which may deteriorate into licence 
and anarchy, not State regulationwhich may deterioratein o 
tvrannv but self-control is the right slogan. As against 
Sure of unrestricted liberty which is .he slogan on one 
side and the culture of all-round State-regulation which is 
thtsbgan on the other side, India stands for self-control, 
which is neither freedom nor regulation front outside. This 
• whal Gandhiji stood for, what the Ita pgj* 
preached and what was solemnly voiced forth m the ato 
Upahishads. This alone will save the world from anarchy 
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40 . i a vcry of totalitarianism. I'o cultivate 

as welUs ft»m J» ®' iv^ rule is an indispensable p rc . 

self-control, a' i|u( . without it, we may talk of self- 

requisite condil on jble only when it is based 0n 

control but it i ^ se |,-control will be a joy and a 
faith m DlV " K ’ si vcly increase, instead of being pain 

a The culture of India is based on and bound up with self- 
i I It is the characteristic fundamental ol Indian 
Zu'dit It is this alone that can establish true freedom, 
, 10t to be confused with the free play of individual ambi¬ 
tions. p is self-restraint, control from within, that makes 
irt artistic, beauty beautiful and order orderly and 
mjoyable. 
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1 am a superstitious person in the etymological serr o <>f 
term, a revivalist* everything unintcllectual. I believe in 
some things not related to reason and rationality. I believe 
reason and rationality cannot cover all things and some of 
them arc too important to be ignored. My irrationality is 
fairly well known now and therefore will not unduly disturb 
readers. 

If one does not believe in a soul, individual or cosmic, one 
must wander in deep darkness. The world tor such a one 
will be sunless. 

asurya ncuuno tc lokcici andheno totnosoG^ftmi 
taanste pretyaabhigachchanti ye ke elm aatmahanojanaah 

—Isa Upanishad 


Those who (in (heir minds) do away with the soul die their 
deaths (by that denial) and go about wandering in sunless 

worlds, dense darkness over-hanging. 

If man has only a body and no surviving soul, there can 
be no values—only pleasure and pleasure-producing objects 
remain. Shall we hang on to life for these? Then remains 
the question why should we work for the good of humanity 
t hat is, for future generations? Why must one do anything 
for them? What binds one to do it? And why should even 
humanity or future generations live and struggle if there n 
no soul but only body? Indeed, if there ts no soul, all values 

disaDDear for each one of us and tor all ot us. 

Let me net out of my superstitions for a moment. Let me 
talk the language of evolution taking for k ja-d that man 
t ame after millions of .* 

rrsi o - - *» '“ u,cs 
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.... f c ||ow-fcding, respect for life, respect f 0r 
such as '"'"'f vr .„ho spirit, compassion, frathude, etc 
contracts,theat themse , ves mans mental make„„ 
crew up -'in ^ s , |v . 1( surv jvnl vnlue. 11 we reject them 

KV;UI Tn! like the Hon and the tiper discarding their reck’ 

" J like the birds throwing away (lien wings, 

t^buHhs horns or man self casting away hi. brainy 

I: uprieht posture. The values men so prca.lv chensh arc 
evolutional' products and it is well we st.ck to them. They 
are all-important for man's sun aval a nd progress. , | 

W hat go by the name of “traditional values arc values 
prevailing all' the world over but differing in degree from 
nation to nation. Where secular forces and institutions 
have come to cover the same values* the tiaditional character 
of some of them may have got blurred or forgotten. 

If destructive scepticism develops over these traditional 
values and a movement to discard them should succeed, man 
would go back to the condition he emerged from by the 
grace of accidents; and he will be but a poor and feeble 
wild beast, and probably disappear from the face of the 
earth. What 1 have said must have been said by some 
people long ago, although I have not read it. 1 guess 

Herbert Spencer must have said it and must have said it 
much better. 

But as could be guessed from what 1 have confessed at the 
outset, 1 do not accept the theory of blind blundering evo- 

, utI '? n ' I !^* eve ^ iere * s design in it of some inscrutable 
3 w u - tSe Vd * ues are therefore part of man’s divinely 

rfsfr’r2s isz 1 z£ 

* * 2KS, SSS X **•'**' 

We arc safe as lone K n ! ‘ IU '° n and n scnSt; of conquest, 
these values, the criticism "p 0 ®® ° f our arc loyal to 

° intellectuals notwithstanding- 
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'the civilization and culture from which we derive whatever 
happiness we get in life is one knitted fabric. And what a 
sorry state a knitting is reduced to, when the yarn that runs 
through and holds all the loops comes out in one of the 
corners; to that same state will our civilization and culture 
be reduced and disappear if our traditional values are dis¬ 
carded by the mass of our people. 







Steam-rolling of cultures 


. . „ mlture vou should try to forget 

IF you wish to be a mat ^ other ’ feIJow always in mind. 

Kis' only f the ego disappears from one’s consciousness 

tha^one attains the'high characteristics of a cultured person 
This applies as much to women as to men, to boys as well 


as to girls. 

Being good in the positive sense is the essence of culture. 
To be cultured in behaviour is a positive achievement, 
not just avoiding sin. 

These days culture has got mixed up with arts, music,, 
dancing, painting, sculpture, etc. We cannot help accept¬ 
ing this broader denotation. Words must after all be 
accepted in the sense in which most people have accepted 
them. That is the law of language. Culture is not only 
the conduct and behaviour of a good man but includes 
love of arts. 


Now there are some who wish to work for an integrated 
world culture. It is a very interesting issue, assuming that 
a single unified culture is practicable, whether it is a good 
thing to aim at such a unified culture. 

A unified code of morals can be drafted for acceptance. 
Indeed all religions have done it. But culture, as I said 

.s made-up e f eRt v* mere m ° rai beb ™our. Culture 
only Where T Corlce P tlo '«-dos and not don’ts 

don’ts. Don’ts can be uniform for In ° f 

must differ from place to place from P ^ ^ 

The culture of a people is wLt t’ P6 ° ple t0 peop,e - 

be recognized as contributing to fu. 8 ™'''" am ° ng them t0 

the people as a whole -corflnh ,• J ° y a " d hap P iness of 

tnbuting positively, although 
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coming under the direction of law or government. 
Morality is governed both by social opinion and law. 
t culture is something free and positive. Laws and 
ernments aim at preventing unhappiness but culture is 
^vlnit contributes positively to joy. 

V Compassion, for instance, is positive and contributes 
to happiness at both ends. No one is sought to be punished 
the courts for not being compassionate. Compassion 
• y various degrees and forms is a part of the culture pattern 
of a people. Vegetarianism is based on compassion. It 
° not merely a hygienic issue. The Tamil scripture Kural 
IS uts ^ clearly: If people did not eat meat, no one would 
take the trouble of slaughtering animals. The butcher 
is the product of the meat-eating habit of people. 

Helping one’s distant relations and one’s clansmen is 
a part of the culture of the people of India from time 
immemorial. It has not yet completely disappeared. No 
one could be punished for not doing it. But he who did 
not fall in line with that element of our culture was looked 
upon as a brute, whatever his rank in society. In spite of 
the growing pressure of the Western culture of indivi¬ 
dualism and the terrible pressure of the cost of living, the 
Indian culture of helping one’s relations near and distant 
has not yet completely disappeared, doing more service 

than Governmental socialism. 

Robbery, stealing, cheating are infringements of the 

moral code and are infringements of the legal code also. 
Not to cheat is not culture. It is just avoiding a crime. 
But to be helpful and not to be completely immersed in 
looking after oneself is culture. Helpfulness expands in 
widening circles in proportion to one’s capacity to be help¬ 
ful. Help a few people, those nearest to you, if you are 
not able to do more. But if you are abletodouhep 
a wider circle This is Hindu culture both in the North 
and the South. Indeed I may claim that the oldesU,Na¬ 
ture of the South lays great emphasis on t . ' 1 

is the Kural word for this important element of Hindu 


I 




V 
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46 , ,„M preserve this word as a prcci ou , 

culture- We it,,' ' is the concrete result of thj , 

heritage. • l - Be like a sweet-water rcscrv 0 j f 

principle "I ' t?"' 1 ' 1 *' ' in lh c middle of the village, Said 
or a fruit-bearing fa a pily that as a result of t he 
the author o^^^u . nd | v j dua jj sm , this part of Hindu culture 

is rapidly disappearing . behaviour falling within the 

T’.’SSm * »•*« » 

an,blt , n' V .t any time, which marks Hindu and 
^/culture. Alms-giving is a striking feature in Indian 
a, d Semitic cultures. It is part of our genera culture and 
not merely individual generos.ty. The utter loyalty 
of wife to husband, the utter obedience of sons to parents, 
are also essential elements in Hindu culture. Western 
culture laid emphasis on self-help, individuality and the 
assertion of equality and liberty, which are also quite 
justifiable, but go contrary to the Hindu cultural elements 
of wide helpfulness, loyalty to husband and obedience to 
parents. Boiled down all things may come to be the same. 
But measure and emphasis make all the difference. 

Now taking up the question posed by me at the outset, 
it is obvious that the various peoples, who have lived and 
grown in relatively independent ways in the various parts 
of the globe where they have lived for thousands of years, 
have developed different cultures with features and em¬ 
phases differing from one another, although a common 
humanity makes all people alike fundamentally. Western 
culture differs from Eastern, Semitic culture from Hindu 
culture. Indian culture from Siamese and Chinese and 

JCIm n'r , ,nd “ d ,he cu,ture of North America 
for a lone tin/.' ^ European culture, due to living 

£ mother thoSe ° f 

Thanjavur culture CV ? Ja . S han cultuf e is different from 

Tirunelveli culture 'anfV m * ° 1C CuIture 1S Afferent from 

all these cultures into on S ° ^ * S ** a g00c * thing t0 S nnd 
8 lnto world culture, behaviour, dancing, 
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sinking, painting, etc., all to bo one admirable standardized 
pattern? 

t hings that come into mutual contact tend to run on 
angles and become similar and merge. Synthesis is natural. 

't his natural evolution of sameness cannot be prevented. 
Hut is it good to accelerate and intensify this process, oi 
is it good to keep harmless differences going? Is the pre¬ 
servation of distinctions in cultural features a good thing, 
or must we seek to remove them as quickly as possible and 
work for a common world pattern? Does it help the 
totality of human joy to maintain these differences that 
have grown naturally, or would it be conducive to greater 
joy if we reduced them all to sameness and uniformity? 

The form in which I have posed the question must ha\ e 
made it clear already that I would rather like to maintain 
these differing characteristics in culture, so as to increase 
the joy of life. A Persian carpet with its multiple colours 
and chequered pattern is more beautiful than a single- 
colour durree. Not only several types of music, or °t 
dancing or of other entertainments, but several diflering 
but harmless types of human behaviour in my opinion 
add to happiness and joy on the whole, not uniformity. 

Let me here refer to the dynamic element of emulation 
which is roused by proximity and freedom of evolution 
without being restrained by the goal of uniformity or inte¬ 
gration. Progress in the fields where human behaviour 
and talent count, as they do in the cultural fields is greatly 
accelerated and augmented by competition. Lite pro¬ 
duction in the industrial field, the cultural arts are assiste 
by competition. They tend towards stagnation under 

standardization. , . , 

The German example in history is a striking demon¬ 
stration of what 1 have said. Before the days of Bismarck, 
and for some time even during his Chancellorship, Germany 
was divided into numerous politically independent ta «.s, 
some of them exhibiting even active hostility towards 
Prussia, which was beginning to emerge in the eyes ot the 
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(h .. hope and •■' lf,nc,ard - bear cr of Po| . 

"‘icr p'" « of Gcrmany ,hcr c w a > 

; killd of unity- But all or theni * 
; , progress of the arts and sconce, vvi nnj 
,v«triM^. “ 1 l ' . lc d Place among ctvihzed ^ 
lor the natio« «J (Jcrman Reich came into being « 
long before a 111 . of culture demonstrates that j t 

The Cienna" ^ but healthy competition wh lch 
not un"° n ’* , V,‘ br i n ging about the rich growth of CU |, Ure h 

IS ,h ° Mn Germany. hut in Ila, y also we can iee 'he same 

N "‘" ' of national culture richly growing in spite 

r -T'’i t 'n into numerous politically independent regi 0ns . 
rimpctition in culture helps growth, especially where the 
emulation is among proximate communities who see one 
■uiother oftener than nations divided from one another 
bv great distances, 

, {jaxc cited Germany and Italy, whose cultural achieve- 
nuMits were contemporaneous with great and deplorable 
political disunity. I might ask Indian historians to see 
when and under what conditions Indian literature, scholar¬ 
ship and philosophy, our arts, music, dancing, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, and all else falling within what we 
call culture, flourished. They flourished when India was 
divided into numerous politically independent or semi¬ 
independent States and when we did not know what was 
political unity. Have they improved under British unity 
or under our recently consummated Swaraj unity? Even 
alter Swaraj, as long as the Indian States under the various 
Rajahs and Chieftains were allowed to function, cultural 
art.* throw. in competition. No particular advance in 

th'^t T S US ^ een ac ^ eve d after the total integration of 
cimuo SWaS aChiCVed at ,he cnd of "> e tet half of this 

stages, 1 amve^'d"ubtlf“f 84 ' 0 "* especia,,y in the eariy 
hard rules and in lf we are w,se > n laying down 

couraging a varinin r "’ 8 °n uniformity, instead of en- 
Wy methods and systems and promoting 
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'oropctition. leaving the initiative in the hands of au *°”° 
managements. In every line of human acUvUy. 

indiv idual enterprise and competition fostered by a > 
of dissimilarities is the real way to progress.ve P^acefu 
evolution. We should let nature work the synthesis, 
force It by artificial pressure. Natural s y n ' hc ' sls 
,Wo The domination of one pattern of culture > 
another as a result of political shifts of power » alsom- 
evitable. But if the question is what is goo 
1 vote for variety and competition and not lor Mean - h 
nto uniformity. A hundred flowers may bloom and al 
>f them are separately beautiful; and the garden in which 
I'v Woon is also as a whole beautiful; separately and 
toeether they are sources of ineffable joy. Mao. «dJto 

and he was right there. We should not, under the pres , 

political vanities and ambitions, destroy vartety. 


4 
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Religion and philosophy 


There are five essays in this group. Rajaji deals in these ess- 
* ays with eharaeteristie clarity and depth with some of the 

i fundamentals of religion , the impact of modern science on 

. religion, the nature and content of dharma and the validity 

of r eligious faith in a w orld staggering under the impact of 

science. 
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Religion lor modem limes 


Many earnesl men from foreign lands have studied Hindu 
religious philosophy and some of them have shown a 
measure of understanding that is truly surprising when one 
remembers the great difference in religion and tradition 
between these scholars and their subject of study. l ft 
spite of their talent this dilVerence in milieu is a real and 
great handicap in the way of just appreciation. As tor 
our own savants, the trouble has always been that one is 
apt to fail to see the wood for the trees, the chiet aim ol 
my present exposition will be to bring the civic aspect ol 
Hindu philosophy into prominence. 1 claim that the philo¬ 
sophy of Hinduism is particularly suited to create and 
shape a conscience for the eflcctive pertormancc ot those 
civic obligations without which there can be no progress in 
modern times. 

Secondly, I claim that no religious philosophy is so 
consistent with modern scientific knowledge as that which 
forms the common fundamental of the worship ot the 
Almighty in India, and this is important as there can be 
no normality or psychological well-being with inconsisten¬ 
cies prevailing between religious practice and accepted 
knowledge. Last but not least, I wish to emphasise that 
the catholicity that lies at the root of Hindu philosophy 
makes it specially suitable for creating conditions in the 
present-day world for ordered advance in the way of general 

If it is thought that the history of civilisation in India 
has failed to prove my proposition in respect of Hindu 
philosophy and civic conscience, 1 may submit that the 
fault lies in the latter-day decline of devotion to that philo¬ 
sophy and not in the philosophy itself 1 he tailing oil m 
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Hevotiofl ^ the pbiloitfifiL 

‘ V „ contuH^ <o give externa);« h£2S 

,lVl 'i, poop' 1 'mica) condil<« ns which interrupt '■ 
"!£' v due » P ,,h "' | and life We have an op.’* 

2il li-^ hdween of all the civic claim*, 

; v now t<'f ' philosophy; for now we have «*£ 
Ide 2 JpImScs conducive to shape daily life „„ ^ 

Vedanta as conceived ^ 

11 iS ’I" lent India is a faith particularly >uitafefc 
developed in |ndccd) jt is my conviction that it tt 
for modern ^ discip , inc and knowledge that 

more consign ^ wor)d trough science than mo# 
have come to philosophies and beliefs, and for that reason 
it'iTmorfsuitable for whole-hearted adoption and practice 

'^ha’mlLTons'Ilmore or less based on fear-flat is 
on the punishment that may be inflicted by a supreme 
authority. Some phases of Hindu religion that have 
survived Vedanta may seem to suffer from this common 
frailty of dependence on what may be called the postulate 
of monarchic rule. But it may be generally and truly 
stated that Hindu philosophy rests more on the rule of law 
than on the authority of a ruler—on law as understood by 
natural philosophy, not authoritarian law enunciated by 
law-making bodies for execution by courts. 

We read in Chapter IX of the Bhagavad Gita, verses 
4-10, that all beings abide in God but He stands apart from 
them. He is the origin and the support of beines; yet, He 
s n s apart from them. He uses Nature and creates asain 

pktehfrt" a mU " ilUde ° f bein « s - keeping them com- 
sovereicm^hfii 11 ^' 1 ', Na<ure> * s a Part of His scheme of 
moving and in con ^ bnngs forth th e moving and un- 
^ ° f tbc world evolves. A 

cognised therein as thc l!n'5° W that ,he universe is 
creative power inhere 5 es , °^ a gradual unfolding of the 

,n t e primordial substance. It is 
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a remarkable achievement of intellect and imagination—it 
would not be incorrect to call it inspiration—that the rule 
of law as known in science was anticipated in the Hindu 
scriptures. 

It would not be wrong even to claim that the philosophy 
of Hinduism anticipated the basic theories of biology and 
physics. The very approach to things that one can read in 
the Upanishads is a scientific approach. There is constant 
insistence on adherence to truth and investigation. Hindu 
faith does not rest on the unusual or the miraculous but 
is linked to unchangeable law. Religions, running counter 
to the discipline of physical science and demanding com- 
partmental loyalty, can only lead to hypocrisy. My claim 
is that Hindu philosophy steers clear of this. 

Just as Vedanta anticipated the basic ideas of science in 
respect of evolution and prepared the ground for harmo¬ 
nising religion with science, so also the Hindu seers saw long 
ago that the profit motive, the civic right of unrestricted 
competition, was inconsistent with human progress. The 
Hindu scripture lays down in clear and emphatic terms the 
doctrine of work for the sake of society according to capa¬ 
city and not for profit. The Gita lays stress also on what 
is a necessary corollary of this, the equal dignity of every 
form of labour. It furnishes the motive power for the 
altruistic performance of work by elevating it to the level 
of religious worship and piety. This is what is known by 
the oft-repeated, but I fear inadequately understood, term 
Karma Yoga. It is not for profit but as an offering to God 
that one is asked to work. If a man is devoted to his parti¬ 
cular duties and performs them, he wins Beatitude. 

When a man performs his proper duty, he worships Him 
from whom the world issued and by whom all that we see is 
pervaded. It is better for one to do imperfectly the duties 
that fall to his lot than to do those of others perfectly. 
One should not abandon one’s natural duty even if evils 
seem to adhere thereto. Every human activity involves 
some evil as fire carries smoke. He who works with mind 
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56 4 free f rom • « true renunciation. 

detach^ a » d 1 oit a exp'a" 1 • itua l foundation necessary 

m fV° ? in - 

The Gl ‘a * my that is of w hat has been found 

for “f■ "the modem world ' ffl0tiv e 0 f private profit, 
staged 1,1 h - dequate. name y, n ow condensed and 

«i»« »£ *Zion of privil«P 

s.andards 0 r 

In modern conditions, jncreased population has 

living have ^'.i nrSms, the common weal must have 
created very difficult proble fe of every individual 

the dominant claim oven yes and five under a 

and people must govern th ^ causes widespread 
regulated economy, t h - it goes against the 

deeply M ““'“d.S .o be free. Therefore, 

instinctive desire of 1 J ^ .... a eom p| e ic|, stile 

regulation should be S t h a t flows there- 

individual liberty and initiative and th J y 
from. The pain of a regulated economy 1S 
that the regulation comes from outside, b * a 

external authority. Properly designed and placed on a 
spiritual basis, a regulated economy need not be mconsiste 
with individual satisfaction and individual zeal. In 
restraints and habits of mind that are required to be deve¬ 
loped for altruistic action must flow from faith and inner 
conviction. 

Community-effort is but the sum total of individual 
effort and it cannot be brought into being unless individuals 
work with zeal, deriving joy therefrom. Joy can only be 
in the individual because a corporation as such has no 
feelings. We should therefore find and furnish a compel- 
hng motive to the individual, a motive not of fear but of 

forrp f C k<r 1 t f lat re ^ on is a necessary and appropriate 
or effective and just regulation. It is only a spiritual 
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faith ami force that can make men work and enable them to 
find pleasure in working for the common weal. And this 
is the very doctrine of life that forms the kernel of Hindu 
religious thought and was preached so long ago in the Gita. 

There is hardly any one who now believes that the old 
scheme of life, which gave prosperity to Europe in the 
nineteenth century, has now any validity. Individual 
competition has to give place to regulated co-operative 
economy in varying degrees of pace in the several depart¬ 
ments of life. This new economy, not based on self-interest 
but on something else almost the opposite of it, calls for a 
spiritual and cultural basis contra-distinguished from a 
material selfish basis. Communism may talk of a 
materialist dialectic and claim success. But it is forgotten 
that revolution and misfortune and widespread trouble 
produce a state of mind which temporarily functions like 
spiritual faith. Where a new order of non-competitive 
economy has in any measure succeeded, it is due to the fact 
that what is equivalent to a spiritual upheaval resulted from 
widespread revolution or war which enabled the ruling 
out of the motive of selfishness. This was a good enough 
temporary substitute for religion. But it cannot last for all 

time. . . _ c 

The prosperity that undoubtedly resulted in Europe trom 

the economy of private enterprise and competition neces¬ 
sarily carried with it inequality of distribution. The very 
power of that economy was derived from difference as 
power is derived from a fall of water. Some people had to 
live in squalor, may be in the same country or may be else- 

where_the latter was easier wherever it was possible—in 

order that prosperity might be built up at a visible point. 
But now squalor is considered disgraceful, whether it be 
among certain sections of people in the same country or 
elsewhere, and it is considered criminal to be found building 
up one’s wealth on other people’s poverty. It is now the 
accepted doctrine of economic conduct that wealth should 
be produced without producing unhappiness anywhere. 
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j° n * k! , . Jet the devil 10 takf the 

,hC Il is not considered ^ idcrc d nght to look upon 

hind-most- ft is no ^ { , ife as a private and sacred 
Individual effort and js be allowed. In the 

enclosure into which o thcSC tres paacs m.o private 
interest of society a •« ^ but obligato* 

affairs arc no« dec n s who happened by the 

Unfortunately, how cur. for thc demolition 

accidents of history to h- ‘ cslab lishmcnt of thc all- 

«* to to » 

prevailing dominance ol m n >n ^ onipe , 1 , 1 vc economy, 
organisation of «***> V.^, iIrat cgic advantage, rbey 
were tempted by 111 imn1 pro dueed jn order to help a 

saw that discontent must p ffcJ conlcn tmcnt. rhey 
violent revolution and ' cl, R“ . .^ f rc | lgl on, treating it 
worked therefore for The pro- 

as an opiate and a* a part k .-a* or nought to dc- 

'"TriefuXt-'un'ucccsXlly-the spiritual basis for 
human conduct, the very 

unselfish and directed towards the P ubl ‘ y ^ asa 

,0 one’s own individual advantage. Relign « If®* 1 ® 
consolation and helped men and women to 
tunes; it helped men in particular to tolerate .ncquamy. 
and since inequalities must go. they said we mus L 
everything that helps men to bear with it. They e 
concluded that religion must go, if not by force then > o 
subtle pressures. 

Thus, what could support the new economy of unse i s 
ness, indeed what alone could support and furnish P° ^ 
to the new 7 idea of unselfish production of wealth, it * 
decided to destroy. This was suicidal and an unnecessa 
addition to the programme of economic revolution,^ 3 ^ 
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tin' prevailing spii ilmil |m»wi i <>l m i< v«» l• iIm» tm i y upli' n y ***» 

(he substitute could nol Inst Ini nil tifiir* ft W.'i’. M "' 
inlenlion. 1101 was d possible foi mu m and women to live 
for ever in a state ol war and on Ilf emotional < < -bny ol 
antagonism. So, the new economy ol production ol wealth 
had in course ol lime to he supported hy all so»K ol make¬ 
shift compromises to give some sense ol personal advantage. 

What obviously supported the old economy ol //oik 
vi/.., t he profit-motive, came to be re permitted in concealed 
ways, flic law of selfish ness cannot altogether be icplaccd 
by force nor can unselfishness be maintained by the 
mere vigilance of the State. The supervising power has a 
tendency to deteriorate and get less and less powerful, and 
compromises by way of concealed personal advantage have 
to be provided in place of the old frank acceptance of the 
rule of personal profit. But these make-shifts cannot >crve 
the purpose so well immediately, or be self-sustaining 
for long-term purposes. 

The truth is that society, though the concept is gram¬ 
matically singular in number, is physically and psycho¬ 
logically plural in reality. It is not one living organism. 

It is made up of many individuals, who can never get rid 
of individuality and what flows from it. Wc may develop 
altruism by several means, but we can never wholly do away 
with the individual. If this is accepted as correct, how then 
shall wc keep the individual fully alive in spirit and in 
action and yet make individual activity truly subservient 
to the general interest? I he claim I p*ut forward is that the 
Gita code of conduct, which is organically connected with 
the philosophy of the IJpanishads, gives the answer. The 
secret lies in the substitution of the compulsion and vigi¬ 
lance of the State by a religion that develops an inner law 
more vigilant than the eye of spies and more effective than 
the arm of external law. 

Now I come to a feature of Hinduism that is unique 
among all the religions of the world, ancient and modern, 
viz., its specific and positive doctrine of catholicity. The 
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' mo ' k . V()l | ( ,nul exerciser, l<> deny , be 

inn . He con proi«c the name at* 

Oodn that other* to Hu highest, hut he cannot 

.. . * ... «hc < <°d of other dene, 

deny H» ‘hv-^y 1 tril dilion of "".clnism make, 

mi.uilioim. H"» operate on conscience and 

ii 1 -ow.ihle lor piou:. ce „f community life i n „ 

H „„i without ‘I'j'""..’"'Lircs Hindu religious thought as 
composite w,,r ‘ l ; ' •, is ..neient in conception and 

r"; ; "in'iiie and nil important aspect of 
development. • . vcra j important and oft- 

.. k ““'t;"! V V IX of ,1,. Ofe 

nnoted verses in C hapters ,v » v ’ , 

„nis of worship may differ, hut all cad to Ood. 

whatsoever way men approach God the G.ta empha 

colly lays down that God blesses them. Whatever the path 

that men may take in worship, it assures us they reach God. 

I lie Gita leaching of course referred to the unit of goal of 

•ill forms of worship that were prevalent at the time. But 

die doctrine is stated in such wide terms and so broadbased 

on essential principle as to be applicable to every variety of 

religion. 

When one contemplates how the Hindu seers so clearly 
and so long ago saw the truth that justifies this catholicity, 
one cannot but be lost in wonderment and reverent admira¬ 
tion. This, what J may call the brightest jewel in our 
inliei iiancc, is a leaching ot the highest value for peace and 

piogiess and foi the world’s happiness and spiritual 
advancement. 

All (Ins may be accepted, but the sceptic may ask, “What 

£li"° a? ) Vhat ab ™t konmft How can 

for in lire wh clpiLdches ™nyas and fatalism, be suitabie 
ioi an age wherein hard work 

civic duties are so essential^ , , ^ dUe P erformanC u e ° { 

queries. First l<>f S ^ a see ^ to deal w dh ^ ese 

teaching , V ; d S 8te definite! y that it is not the 
Vedanta that men should renounce activities 
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iiml become anchorites. Vedanta demand# renunciation, 
but the ienunciation is different from what is referred to in 
the argument against the suitability of Hinduism for the 
modern citizen. It is renunciation of false values, renun¬ 
ciation of attachment that the Vedanta wants in its votaries. 

What is preached in the Vedanta is enlightened and true 
evaluation of essentials and spirit of detachment. And 
this is explained and reiterated in the Ciita quite as if this 
very query raised now had specifically been put to 
Sri Krishna. Buck!hi and asangha arc insisted on, not 
sanyas . Indeed, the performance of tasks with detach¬ 
ment is the lesson that is dinned into the reader in every 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. It is not necessary to quote 
passages. There is no room whatsoever for doubt on this 
head. The Upanishads and the Gita want men to get rid 
of the impediment to true social co-operation, viz., the de¬ 
sire for pleasure and pleasurable sensations. It is this 
desire that leads to error, anger, confusion of mind and 

pain and grief. , . 

The ideal citizen should perform his tasks and duties 

with detachment. His activities should be in general 
interest, not for selfish gain. This is the great teaching of 
,he Gita that has justly made it as famous in modern times 
as it is classic in the Vedantic tradition. Out of the 
Upanishad teaching and its doctrine of the ultimate reality, 
the modern citizen can derive a fearlessness of spirit which, 
added to the detachment and rigorous execution of duties 
preached by the Gita, could make of every citizen a veritable 

giant in the service of society. . , 

The resolution and fearlessness that characterised 
Mahatma Gandhi’s long, strenuous and dedicated hie were 
inspired by this philosophy and this religion. I he single 
lustration from recent history is perhaps more convincing 

th ("oming °to "kanmu the doctrine that makes Hinduism 
what it it is nothing but the great law ol cause and ellect 
in things spiritual. You cannot, in the material 01 the 
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harmony with known laws of nature than the Hindu 
doctrine" of karma. It is the application in the moral 
sphere of the law of conservation of energy as established by 
the physicists. Indeed, both the physicists law and the 
doctrines of karma may be looked upon as parts of the same 
universal law. 

It is wrong to think of karma in terms of what may be 
facetiously called its western half-brother, fatalism. 
Destiny, as taught in Vedanta, does not involve an un¬ 
scientific attitude towards natural laws or a loss of faith in 
human effort which is fatalism. Karma is just the un¬ 
alterable law of effect following cause. Newton put it in 
clear terms with respect to physical momentum. The 
Vedanta puts it down for the motions of the soul. Is it 
rann c to d° a thing and escape its consequences? One 
thinu I? 6013 partlcuIar resuit to happen for which some- 
£? done T 0Pnate t0 Pr0duce Aat result could have 
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This is karma. Is it not well for citizens to see this truth, 
to accept it as binding doctrine and perform their tasks and 
duties and avoid the prohibitions, not in fear of the 
magistrate, but remembering this inescapable law? 

The law of karma does not do away with free will and the 
value of initiative or endeavour. On the contrary, it is the 
truest charter of freedom and initiative. The thoughts you 
entertain, the words you choose to speak, the acts you do, 
the restraints you exercise on yourself, all these produce their 
full fruit; no effort goes for nought. If no one can be 
robbed of the fruits of his labour, is it not true freedom? 

There cannot be any better freedom in the world for man 
than that his future is entirely in his hands. The very 
meaning of the word “karma” is work. It is the law of 
work that is laid down in Vedanta, not a doctrine of nega¬ 
tion of human effort. Vidhi is law, not blind fate. 

Need I say anything more to demonstrate that the 
doctrine of karma is as far from fatalism as poles are 
asunder. Man evolves himself according to his thoughts 
and actions and even death does not terminate the oppor¬ 
tunity for remedy and progress. This is Hinduism. Pious 
Christians and Vaishnavites may here feel a doubt. If 
karma is inescapable and sin must go through what it has 
unfortunately earned, is there no room then for grace in 
Hinduism? Yes, there is. Grace comes through peni¬ 
tence and penitence is human effort and victorious effort. 
Grace is not the caprice of the Lord. When penitence 
has truly been achieved by the soul, it so completely changes 
the heart of the penitent that he attributes it to the caprice 
of the Lord. But that is only one of the beauties of the joy 
of penitence. It does not alter the law of karma. 

Penitence is an act that has its full reward like any other 
act. Penitence is the victory of the soul in its battle against 
evil and the conquering soul feels the victory contempora¬ 
neously with the battle itself. It is a rapturous combination 
of the pain of battle and the joy of victory. Sin is worked 
out in karma through true sorrow and suffering undergone 
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Srius may the pleasure-seeker pose his difficult 

T * Friend °do you not derive a joy in doing the right thing 
ap >rt from its effects or your own advantage The joy 0 f 
: conduct is inherent in human nature. All recorded 
and unrecorded experience confirms this for every one. big 
.‘ " d sma n Members of a family or of a village intuitively 
work for one another and derive pleasure therefrom. 
Though they may obtain no personal advantage from if, 

they are immensely happy when they do it. 

People are not indifferent to the good of their village or 
their country. The joy of right conduct and of mutual 
helpfulness is as real as the universal force of attraction 
that the men of science call by the name of gravitation. 
The Great and Universal One has become many and the 
many seek to become one again and are attracted to one 
another. The original unity reasserts itself in the shape 
of the several forces that attract things and beings to one 
another. Men sacrifice themselves for the good of the State, 
lor the safety ot iuture citizens and for their happiness in 
the coming generations. In all this, men and women derive 
a joy which is instinctive and not argued from hopes or ex- 
ptctatioiis of present or Iuture rewards for such conduct* 

we nht " 0t ^" 0W who wiH en i°y the shade of the itf 
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good men and women. Posterity is “ourselves” according 
to Hinduism. Let us do what we can to raise a good race. 
Let us be good and where we have sinned, let us repent. 

I et us plant our souls in the good earth and be born again 
.is good men, be it even without memories which, if we had, 
we could not bear the painful weight thereof. 

Let us be re-born, purified and better, than we are. It 
we all try thus, the world will ultimately be a world full ot 
good men. This is the plan of Vedanta, the eugenics of 
souls, a scientific plan to bring into existence a better breed 
of men. Have we not laboured to improve the breed ot 
poultry and cattle? Have we not succeeded wonderfully 
therein? Let us improve the breed of men, bodies as well 
as souls. The hens do not remember their previous state. 
What does it matter? The cows do not recognise the pro¬ 
gress that animal husbandry has brought to the race of cows. 
What does it matter if we shall not be able to remember 
who we were? Indeed, it is better we do not remember. 

The object of right living is to a Vedantin two-lold 
one’s own true happiness is attained thereby and one also 
contributes to a better world through re-birth. From 
simple rural co-operation to patriotism and from patriotism 
to Vedanta, it is an integrated whole in widening circles. 
Co-operation improves the village. Patriotism produces a 
better countrywide state of things. Vedanta will bring into 
being a better world. 

Summarising what I have attempted to explain, religions 
that contradict the conclusions of science cannot but 
degenerate into formalism and hypocrisy and Hindu philo¬ 
sophy can claim to be peculiarly in harmony with the latest 
knowledge. Secondly, if human happiness and progress 
depend on doing away with selfishness and have to be 
based on a new economy of social co-operaticn, Hindu 
philosophy furnishes a faith and a culture which are 
peculiarly fitted for such reorganisation and which can 
support and strengthen the compulsory laws of a democratic 
State. Thirdly, Hindu philosophy has raised catholicity 
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Indian philosophy and 
the modem world 


Scholars and educated men throughout the world have 
come to realize that religions and philosophies say the 
same things all the world over, and that there is little to be 
marked out as distinct and different. All philosophies 
and all religions tell their followers to be good, and enforce 
that advice by adding that to be good is the highest wisdom 
as well as duty. There is no difference as to what it is to 
be good. Prophets and teachers have no differences 
among them on this. Abstruse analysis only seems to 
confuse what is quite clear to the conscience of men and 
women. There are some differences in laying stress due to 
the conditions of the place and the time, but allowing for 
this the fundamental unity of all philosophies and religions 
is more than clearly established. 

Indian philosophy is based on the acceptance of the Deity. 
It, therefore, makes large room for grace, and for ‘surren¬ 
der’, the essential preliminary to grace. Man has little 
hope without dependence on divine grace. In Indian 
philosophy, as in other systems of religious thought, it is 
accepted that divine grace is the ultimate consolation of 
man. The main stress in Indian philosophy is, however, 
on the doctrine of karma , the inescapable law of cause and 
effect in things spiritual as in the material world. Every 
act has its effect on oneself, whether the act be thought, 
word, or deed. Karma is not fatalism. It is law. The 
doctrine of karma does not underestimate human effort. 
It puts, indeed, the highest value on it by ensuring the 
proper result for every act. Every act, good or bad, has at 
once an effect on oneself apart from its effect on others. 
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aTplar stmnge, but it is a faet that Indian philosophy 
seeks to look upon even the unbeliever s denial as a form 
of worship, for to be constantly concerned with God s 
presence is the obverse of the very denial in which the atheist 
indulges, provided his conduct and life do not offend the 
eternal laws of right behaviour. 
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ernal laws of right behaviour. 

A third element in Indian ethics that deserves mention 
for appreciation in the modern world is the doctrine of 
trusteeship, as it has been called, since Gandhiji gave that 
name to it. Whatever you hold as your own, look upon 
it as given by God to you and look upon yourself as entrust- 
ed with it only for good uses. This is the reconciliation 

between the charter of individual property and the claim 
o society. 1 he claim of society to the benefit of all that 
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its members hold cannot be denied. But the pull to do 
away with ‘property’, and the rights appertaining to it, 
will kill the incentive to produce and safeguard it against 
waste. So it is that Gandhiji pointed out what he called 
the doctrine of trusteeship as the answer to, not a justifi¬ 
cation for, modern socialism. He preferred the ancient 
socialism of Hindu doctrine to the modern compulsory 
form of expropriation, because he believed it would keep 
the goose alive while taking the eggs. 

The fourth element in Indian religious philosophy that I 
would point out may look like a defence of polytheism and 
of savage forms of worship. It is the safeguard that 
Hinduism offers against anthropomorphism in religion. 

The polytheism, that is, the worship of the single Supreme 
Being in many forms, and the number and diversity and 
strangeness of the forms to be approached with reverence 
in the spirit of worship—these serve to provide against 
anthropomorphism better than the concentration on a 
single form, more or less indistinctly conceived in the devo¬ 
tee’s mind as the exclusive object of worship and the only 
real Supreme Being. Nothing can be a more scientific 
approach in the quest to grasp partially what is beyond 
human grasp. The polymorphism of God in Hindu philo¬ 
sophy is not a historic synthesis of varying beliefs but 
service in the direction of correct thought in this field. 

Another point worthy of mention in this brief survey is 
the elevation of disinterested work to the rank of worship 
in the Hindu scriptures. The way of life taught in the 
Bhagavad Gita is based expressly on the equal dignity and 
sacredness of every form of labour that falls to one’s lot. 
All work, it reiterates with solemn emphasis, should be 
done honestly and disinterestedly for loka sangraha— 
welfare of the community—and not for the satisfaction of 
personal desires. The performance of one’s allotted task 
in this spirit is specifically described in the Gita as an autho¬ 
rized and accepted form of worship in place of every ritual. 
Indeed, the Gita lays down in a unique manner the whole 
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Science, philosophy anil religion 


Vhp way to obtain a vision ol the Divine Presence is not by 
discussion, by learning or through the intellect, but. only 
through Bhakti, that is by appealing to Ood Himself through 
prayer, I'hc Katha Upanishad says: 

•ipwiiw *r ibwr * f «rj *ff 3^ 1 


Let us not confound scholarship in the Oita or other 
scriptures with piety or religion. One can be a very good 
Sanskrit scholar, can study and be an adept in all great 
Sri Sankarncharya's writings, but still be far from religion or 
the pious life. We can teach a monkey to play a number of 
tricks skilfully and well. But though dressed in pants and 
coat and turban or hat and though doing things just like 
a gentleman, perhaps sometimes even better than a gentle¬ 
man. the monkey is still a monkey. I here is no real and full 
integration between the thing done, the external, and t e 
mind that brings it about. The monkey does it a not 
because it knows it is good, but because it is compelled tr 
it and has learnt it. One’s external equipment and learning 
mav be all just that of a religious man, but the question is 
whether your mind is devoted to God apart from learning. 

If in the mind there is no piety and no love of God any 
amount of Sanskrit scholarship just amounts to the clever 
SS Of a monkey, and is not true religion. Do you w, h 
t0 be pious or do you wish to be only a good scholar The 
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L C t us do nothing that our Mother will be sad or ashamed 

Whatever work we may be doing, let us remember God 
all along. This is the lesson of the Gita. 

Practising the presence of God is Yoga. Brother 
Lawrence, a cook in a Carmelite monastery, was the first 
to use this phrase of the “practice of the presence of God.” 
He wrote no book. Exalted personages came from afar 
to the monastery with the single purpose of having a talk 
with that cook! They have left some notes of conversation 
from which it appears that Brother Lawrence had in his 
experience found that the best method of worship and 
prayer was that ot doing the common business of the day 
without any Mew ot pleasing men, but in the knowledge 
of God's companionship in every task however mean or 
common He said that it was a great delusion to think that 

Z 0USht 10 be se P ara *ly set aside. The 
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in company with Him. What better fellow-worker can 
we have than the loving Being who is ever with us if only we 
desire that company? “O, my poor heart/’ sang the 
Aalwaar, “do not be downcast, the Best Friend is always 
by you. Those that want Him have him at call. He that 
lies on the Cosmic Ocean, He who is worshipped in the 
temple on the Venkata Hills, He dwells indeed in the heart 
of man.” 

One may ask: “What you say is all right. But is there 
God? May we pray thus—O God, if there be a God, save 
my soul, if I have a soul?” 

Take a tamarind seed or the tiny seeds of a papaya fruit 
or the still tinier seed of an amrod fruit. In that insignificant 
looking little thing is encased something mysterious. Put 
the seed in the moist earth. It sprouts and grows and be¬ 
comes the big amrod or tamarind or other tree with all its 
spreading branches, leaves, flowers and fruits with the 
flavour and all the qualities of shape, colour and substance 
appertaining to it. All this is packed into the tiny seed 

with absolutely insured perfection. 

Take the egg of a hen. Break it and see what there is in 

it_a sticky fluid with a little yellow part. You see nothing 

particular in it. Yet the egg, kept warm for a few days 
under proper conditions provided by the mother-bird 
brooding over it or in an artificial incubator, out emerges 
a living, moving thing which grows with wings and feathers, 
the colour, manners and voice of the bird to which it belongs. 
How does all this happen as if to order? Take the micro¬ 
scope and examine the fluid in the egg. You will see noth¬ 
ing of the peacock or the parrot in it. Yet it knows exactly 
what to become and it becomes that. 

All this is wonderful. And if we knew what is in a 
mother’s womb where the human egg is laid and protected 
from harm, we could see that a tiny bit of living matter, no 
bigger than a pin-head is that out of which this wonderful 
being, man, comes to be, with all his organs and his most 
marvellous memory and knowing mind. All this most 
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the region of metaphysics. The border Ime between science 
and religion is what we call metaphysics. Metap ysics is 
mainly negative. It furnishes the reason—why for religion- 
The great advance of science fills up the territory of 
science with more and more known points, but this does not 
take us across the border. If we take up any book of 
physics, we find the preliminary chapters giving some 
definitions which students commit to memory. The words 
used are simple, but it is not easy to understand the full 
meaning of those definitions. This is because these deal 
with things on the border line. What is “cause” and what 
is “effect”? What is a “law” in science? These seem to 
be pretty simple, but really are not so easy to grasp as they 
appear. Physical phenomena follow certain sequences. 
1 hese sequences are set out by men of science as a result of 
numerous observations, observations being planned for the 
purpose. Planned observations are called experiments, 
upposing you observe a number of cricket matches. 

and^/r HaVe n ° b ° 0k Settin 2 out ‘be rules of the game 
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ilu* game congratulations and excitement. If you observed 
numerous matches and noted all the events accurately in the 
order in which they took place, you could find out the rules 
of the game even though you did not have anyone to tell 
you the rules. When you discover the rules by such a 
process, you are a scientist. 

Nature's game is played in a particular way and according 
to rules which are not published first. No one knows how 
it all came about. No club organised it. Scientists observe 
hundreds and thousands of events and make out a fairly 
accurate list of sequences or “laws” as a result of analysis 
of their observations. This is what we call discovery ol 
the laws of nature. 

Imagine someone suddenly brought into the world ol 
cricket without any information given to him of how the 
game is organized by clubs and associations. He would 
think that when a ball hits the wicket, a player goes back to 
the pavilion. One is called the cause and the other the 
effect. Again, if a ball is caught by someone the player 
goes to the pavilion. This is also another cause-and-cffcct 
phenomenon. You can imagine a savage thinking in this 


way until he feels he knows all about the game. 

Pass on from cricket to the world of nature. Men of 
science have seen and recorded causes and effects. Alter 
laborious observation and experiment and careful analysis, 
they have put down many rules according to which these 
events take place. The catalogue of sequences or causes 
and effects, that is, the series of laws of nature discovered 


by men of science, closely resembles a very intelligent guess 
of the rules of the game of cricket made by observation of 
a number of matches. The sequences observed by scientists 
are simplified and yet more simplified. The greater the 
simplification of the code of science, the greater the joy and 
satisfaction of the scientist. But all the same they are just 
classified observations, says the metaphysician. They do 
not explain. The Organizer and Conductor of the game of 
nature is not available for questioning. Hence we get to 
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Using Nature which is Mine own, I create, again and 
again, all this multitude of beings dependent on and 
bound by Nature. ( IX ‘ 8 ) 

rn?Rt: i 

jgprpfcr ii 

Under My over-seeing eye, Nature brings forth the 
moving and the unmoving and keeps the world 
rolling on. (IX-10) 

The Supreme Power has arranged things so that they go 
on by themselves. He need not intervene. He has trans¬ 
ferred all power to the things themselves. It is a grand 
and perfect scheme of decentralization. He is ever working 
and yet He is not seen to be working. The machinery 

curious y J tSe ^ °| nCC ' l ' S startec *' We that observe and are 
’ P ' cal or cr edulous, we too are all parts of this 
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crest machine W e cannot cc: out of it and look through 
lie iinkwft uato the Engmeer's residence or workshop. 
This is tke predkmeBt of man who is hanself the most 
*; - ier: a. ran of the ur.oerse It :s not surpr.s r.g, there¬ 
fore if at some men su> the machine is ail automatic and 
there .> noth r.g else, that there is no Engineer. The very 
.r:xthr.es< and erh-cienc) of the working of the machine 
leads to this notion. 

The Chj&iircv u l par shad s a \e:> old scripture and 
one that may be Hissed among the greatest books of the 
ancient world: 

jar? 

-qT* 3 : OTHW ■ 

Dear hoy! The Real existed in the beginning alone 
and by itself- Then the world came out of It. 
About this others su> bo. tn the beginning there 
w^s a void and nothing else; trom that void was 
produced the world. (ChaarJagyv. AJhy&2y<* V I* 
KkoanJa 2. Mantra l). 

=ra^*% frft^ » 

But child, that could not be. said the rishi. 

How from nothing could come something? It is not 
possible. Therefore, in the beginning was God all 
Him^eh. out ot Whom came all e*se. (.IfiW/rj 

“Nothing can come out ot nothing. says the ri>ht to his 
pupil “Look round and see this vast universe. See 
—dally man and his mind. Can alt this simply come out 
of nothinc and run on by itself? How could anything come 
out of nothing? -Ail these must have issued outot some¬ 
thin s that transcends the q ualities ot w hat w e >ce. 

The thinkers of our land conceived from veryeariy times 
what may be caked the process of evolution. The> saw > 
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78 uinlicitv of phenomenon in the uni- 

intuition that the ”* u "?J vo , ut ion from simple origins B ut 
verse could rcsull out oi c ofcvo|ution b y itself could not 

they also saw that the P'_ ^ basjc Power an d Primary 

do away with the need &// cannot come out 

Origin, however simple d mfe u(of ^ 

of asat. Sat could come ^ H e was a saint 

The name o Da ^ ^ a great and industrious 
among scientists. who was respected 

man of science but a very good man o ^ 

for his integrity and others of his time 

worked "out 'a^ theory of evo.ution to explain how the 

c o ^ iifp that can be observed in the world 
numerous forms of life that can uc u 

came to exist, that is to say, how the various species of life 

among plants, insects, birds, fish and animals came to be. 

The theory is that one variety grows out of another variety 

and thus the innumerable species of life come to exist. This 

theory eliminated the belief that God created man and all 

other varieties of life together as set out in the first chapter 

of the Old Testament of the Bible. Naturally all the 

orthodox Christians in the Western world condemned 

these speculations as irreligious. In India, however, the 

teachers of religion and philosophy from time immemorial 

assumed that God worked through evolution. In India the 

theory of evolution, as the Indian philosophers conceived it, 

did not dispute God. 

Take for granted that a variety of a certain plant has come 
to exist. By some accident or unknown reason, the plant 
puts forth leaves of a slightly different shape from the leaves 
of its parent. This variation helps to absorb more of 
sunhght m the circumstances in which the plant grows and 
thereby this variety flourishes better and multiplies Hence 

a new variety of the plant comes to exist. This illustrates 
the origin and conservation of a new species bv s 
Variations occurred in nbnt „ a * p es Dy SUIVlval - 

fitter for survival in the conditi d 3mmaI ,ife and being 

lions flourished and multiplied Th^ 3 !!'" 8 ’ . theSe var “ P 

• Ihis is how innumerable 
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species came to exist in the world and are still being formed. 
This is the theory going by the name, evolution. 

We all know that the characteristics of the parents are 
transmitted to the offspring, but occasionally a variation is 
exhibited. If this variation happens to assist its survival in 
the struggle for nutrition and existence, the variation is 
made permanent and becomes a basis for a new variety. 
This is the theory of automatic evolution of species by 
survival. This theory was so amply demonstrated and so 
beautifully explained that science swore by it and considered 
it as a new Bible. I do not say that this is wrong. I only 
wish to point out that the theory of evolution does not 
solve the mystery of the universe, but only bypasses it. 

How did life start out of dead matter? Lifeless inorganic 
matter is something different from a living cell that grows 
and builds itself from its surroundings, multiplies and lives, 
so to say, immortally. The origin of the living cell some¬ 
how is assumed. Out of that we can theorize and build up 
the rest of the living world by a theory of evolution. Again, 
although the main plank of the theory of evolution is the 
principle of heredity, of the transfer of characteristics from 
parent to offspring, both in plants and animals, the other 
equally essential basis in the evolutionary theory is the 
inexplicable occurrence of variations contrary to the heredi¬ 
tary principle. On this occurrence of variations and their 
fitness for survival rests the origin of species as expounded 
by Darwin. The occurrence of a variation almost as if 
nature desired to produce a new species is a mystery unex¬ 
plained by that theory. Thus the theory of natural 
selection just bypasses the mystery of life. 

We push the unknown into two corners, (1) the occurrence 
of life out of non-life, (2) the occurrence of variations to give 
the start to a favourable condition for the evolution of a new 
species. I have said all this to show that despite the most 
fascinating advance made by science, the mystery of life 
still remains a mystery. 

As they have split the atom and almost demonstrated that 
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„ .. n d nothing else, so they may 0Ile 

it consists only of energy* ^ ce „ and discover wh a , 

day succeed m spI, “'"® ce ma y then claim that the secret of 
goes to make life. Head matter has been unveiled 

the evolution of life p oWe r behind what is se e „ 

But even then, the un as eVe r before, 

must remain unknown, as CO uld not be born j Ust 

" D “ r T P^»* 

out er oMh«WJ f Mim " So aid Che riihi in 
produce sat. T1 That tru th holds even now. \y e 

b» Che brilliance of .eie.Mo *. 
coveries into thinking that God .s negat.vatecI thereby. 
All these great wonders must come out of something more 
wonderful And that is God. This simple process of 
reasoning, as old as man himself and on which is founded 
all religion, is still valid. 

The discoveries of science and our increased knowledge of 
the material world are no answers to the call of religion. 
There is behind the world of material phenomena a mystery 
that calls for awe and reverence and faith as distinguished 
from inquiry. Man’s attitude towards this mystery that 
hides behind the phenomenal world is what is called 
religion. As a corollary to that attitude, all religions lay 
down the way of life for their respective followers and 
human society has held together as a result of the loyalty of 
men to the ways of life dictated by various religions. 

The Upanishads and the Gita contain the way of life 
which by tradition has been accepted by the people of India. 

What does the Gita teach us? Every moment, our 
thoughts and our activities shape our future. As a result 
of each thought which we entertain and dwell on, and each 
act we commit, we become pure or impure, good or bad, 

SldtsT.ST* f Dd °> -■»».,ol. « 

ship, our character asTraSthT' Ev ' r> momel * *' 
anvil, each stroke of his ham J^ hlS JCWeIS ° n \ 

thought, word and act of ^“ ^responding to cf 

urs * Therefore, it follows that 
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by self-control, enlightened thought and action we can free 
our souls from evil and i mprove ourselves. ™ 

tells us how to do it. Yoga is the name given in the C 
to efforts at self-improvement. 

Yoga is not tricks done with our muscles or our breath or 
exhibitions ot physical skill and practice. Yoga is the elfort 
to purify our character. Yoga is the general name given to 
those mental operations which we should practise in order 
to make the mind clean and remain pure without difficulty 

What are these efforts? (1) Do your allotted duties pro¬ 
perly and unselfishly. Duties come to you by reason of 
your fitness, by your place in society or by accident. Do 
always what is good for others. Hesitate when what you 
do is tor your own good, and consider whether it is good for 
others around you. (2) Do not be disturbed by success or 
defeat. Think of God Who guides and orders everything 
and Who alone knows what is ultimately good. Remember 
that others are as much children of the Universal Mother 
as you are. (3) Keep your senses of pleasure under control. 
Regulate your daily routine so that the purity of your mind 
is not disturbed. (4) Always remember that the mind is 
the chief fortress. If you let it go, you lose the battle. 
Impure or selfish thoughts hand over the mind-fort to the 
enemy. (5) Periodically meditate on God and surrender 
yourself to the Father-Mother. 

You may often fail in these efforts. But every effort adds 
strength to your soul. These efforts are to the soul what 
physical exercise is to the body. You may not see 
immediate results, but they strengthen the soul. 

This is the teaching of the Gita. It is not a book for 
study and examination as a text-book. It is a book that 
tells men how to regulate their activities and their minds. 
It is like a railway guide. It is a guide-book for the journey 
of life. We should travel with its help, not commit it to 
memory. Merely committing it to memory will not ena e 
us to reach the journey’s end. 
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of religion 


i the Mahabharata were woven into 
The Raamaayana ana es jn ever y generation 

the texture ot nll,ll ° n> j j, ave often wondered 
for thousands of years- { the Bu ddha, 

what India would be hte a wou]d ^ 

the Upantshads ' J basic characteristics 

uprooted and would k* ‘ * distinction 

xvhich have clung to rt and^ ^ ^ 

throughout these long ages. 


be India. 

If religion deals not with dogmas and ceremonials but 
rather with the higher things of life, there should be 
no conflict with science or inter se between religions. 
It might be the high privilege of India to help in 
bringing about the synthesis. That would be India s 
ancient tradition inscribed in Ashoka s edicts; 
‘The increase of spiritual strength is of many forms.’ 


These words and other connected thoughts expressed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his recent Azad memorial address 
induced me to collect my thoughts on the subject of faith 
and science. 

The culture that has grown in the great continent of India 
through the many thousands of years of her civilized history 
is something not only tor pride but of value to the world. 
All culture according to Indian philosophy resolves itself 
into selt-control in one form or another. 


ood citizenship also resolves itself ultimately into self- 

nnH m : TrUe , happmess ’ t0 °* re sults from self-control 

This is thTlndian 6 hT SeqUeDCe ° f 3 Iack of self-control. 

lnd,an philosophy of life, but it is also a universal 
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u v-vXl ' l ^ v '^ is the supieme discipline lor all intclli- 
>v m !»•'>'• l hls IS the Upanishads, tho Gila and the 
Buddha repeatedly told men, is most important in human 


Vlunun behaviour has to be controlled. It is more 
sAUsUv'torih effected and more easily borne when there is 
no question ot the coercion ot a majority, or of any 
privileged minority, indicting control through the insti- 
tutions of government, but the required constant control 


comes from within, in the form of self-discipline as an 
autonvmc habit and as a form of worship of the Ruler of 
the l niverse. We get this self-control accepted and 
practised with the least pain and the maximum satisfaction, 
not by law but by the force of religion, belief and practice 
until it crystallizes into personal habit and national culture. 

Religion may be defined in this aspect as consisting of the 
behests of revered dead men. The behests of dead saints 
are more acceptable, more easily tolerated than the behests 
of living men, which is what control by law or government 
amounts to. The command of the majority in a democracy 
is not less irksome than the decree of a monarch or an 
dinarchy. But the command of a dead saint which forms 
the basis of self-discipline, which has no coercion behind 


it effectively, shapes human behaviour without unpleasant¬ 
ness until the individual feels it is his own will and the 

privilege of his cultured mind. 

The physical law of cause and effect is unchangeable and 
from this issues the doctrine of determinism in respect of 
human behaviour also. Some philosopher hold that all 
human behaviour is pre-determined. The circumstances 
shape themselves according to the law of cause and effect. 
These and heredity, and other purely physical causes, bring 
about human behaviour. Some vague doubts have been 
cast on the physical law itself by the theories that have 
emerged about the movements ot the lundamenta par tic es 
of matter; but this does not materially affect the octnne o 
determinism. The statistical law of averages is brought into 
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ns against these doubts 


r vi- determinism 
fhc argument . c ir 

raised by modern science lit. • has been endowed with 

Whether, on the c,,n ' ’ 9> independent of the behests 

tree will to net !,s 111 billion repeatedly ,11111111% in 

of the theologian's Ooo, ‘ . t „r the force of heredity 
Paradise Lost, and nuh )ated by the biologists 

and material circumsl, ■ ^ unso lvcd question. The 

and the physicists * ‘ d to (hc strong determinist 

scientists have not tou y st i)| linger over some 

bent of their prc-oecupri1 1- • ^ f re e- W ill for the human 
argument or other f the human mind is to 

mi „d. The mherent mclmation of a( ^ an 

discover , ' eedl ’"’ ' Th h man m j n d established in its 

own dignity refuses to surrender to determtmsm and loves 
to claim room to prefer of its own eho.ee what ,t considers 
right ,0 what it condemns as wrong. It is repugnant to the 
human mind, even of the scientist, to hold that God .s just 
a cold mathematician and to allow man to renounce res- 
ponsibility. 

We are inclined to claim freedom when our action results 
in something pleasant or creditable. We are inclined the 
other way to be determinists, when it turns out to be some¬ 
thing unpleasant or discreditable. Alone among all the 
things in the Universe, the human mind rebels against the 
imposition of dead mechanical order. The best theological 
solution is the Hindu doctrine of leela —the play of Isvara. 
This is a pleasant way of expressing the limitations of human 
enquiry. Man cannot adjudge or even understand the will 
of God or His plan, or even of His nature. Anthropo¬ 
morphic attempts at understanding the Universe, not to 

speak of God the Authoi, necessarily end in error and 
futility. 

The physicists arc bound to favour determinism. But 
whatever be the truth, human duty and responsibility cannot 
be wiped out. They may be deemed to be only relative 
du,« M I. sense. » 
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,i, ciIim , Nome code ol control of human behaviour, has a 
delimit* pI .k o m life. freedom may be an illusion. But 
lI k*11* Is dial illusion, and relative responsibility and duty 
issue I roiu it. 

jsjo ethic can hang on itself. It must hang on a faith, a 
jlumry about the Universe. However convincing and 
irrefutable the determinist position may be within the 
compass ol dynamics, and however exhaustive the physical 
explanation of the phenomena of the Universe may be, 
die re is still the residual question of the origin of it all. 

We seek causes at every step in the physical sciences. We 
refuse to rest until we find them. How can we suddenly 
stop that urge when we reach the stage beyond which we 
cannot travel? This residual question is not answered by 
die discovery of unqualified and unchangeable order in the 
Universe. It must remain reverently unaswered. It is 

the basis of the humility called religion. 

A formula in respect of the unknowable region that re¬ 
mains and must remain unexplored by science is essential 
for man, to choose good and reject evil. Even if there be 
no freedom to choose the good in preference to evil and 

man is just a plaything of the ‘gods’, the fact remains that 

the best men somehow prefer or appear to prefer the un¬ 
pleasant right to the most attractive wrong, and they feel 
this in their own hearts as a free preference Man cannot / 
he will not, give up religion as long as we all agree that self- 
control is essential for happiness-one’s own true happiness 

as well as the welfare of others around us. 

Therefore, wc come to the conclusion that government 
must support religion. They need not and should not 
support a particular religion but should support all regions 

saw this and laid it down, me oirau.u 

did it in his edicts. Governments canno afford to be 
‘secular’ Their impartiality and tefusal t PP 
particular religions need not have been g^jn thjs ^ng 
name. ‘Secular’ does not express the position ol positive 
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.i. l .» II is out of faith that . 
if " is lmmdly idcmic « l amo^' 

l ’* * !. u( gciencc, i digit >ns include 


tupf*^ 
value* Ho" 

"rr '.h,"'rf»« 


in th^'" '' ri(l | knowledge elso. Hie Veda of^ 

.' i> l ,eyel‘ , P ;,t ‘d'‘i •'< k " ,,wla, « c «» 

HindUS s?adi/.,n-'> *«>ok plai« ^dually and lhc ** 
nu '" IS ' . of the world of matter was finally extricate 
•«* kl "’' vL,k " ,-itis led to religion being gradually f r * 
[;; n ; ^Cubus Of departments of knowledge subject , 0 

*tSL* thit for a l0,,g tim: dlSCredited and P ®*4 

S ' 1 Today these sources of contradictions must be 
wholly reamed from the field of religion. It is not good 
for religion to have its own astronomy or physics or 
medicine, while the sciences of astronomy, physics and 
medicine arc making rapid strides forward giving up old 
theories and adopting new ones. Religion must confine 
itself to its own proper field thereby giving no room for 
contradictions with science. Science would then not come 
into conflict with religion which belongs to a region 
outside science altogether. 

The use to which science is to be put is not a matter of 
science but a question of right conduct which must fall 
within the bounds of ethics and therefore of religion. The 
nature of bacteriological or nuclear poison is a matter of 
science. But the use of it in war would be an ethical or 
religious question. All the means and strategies employed 
in war are science but the limits to which means and 
strategies could go, and the manner in which wars may be 
conducted, are matters of conduct falling within the field of 
morality and religion. The oft-mentioned conflicts bet¬ 
ween religion and politics, religion and science are all pro- 

can k ^ C ,° n ^ us,on * n this respect, pure fallacies. 

actuall vf \\ Q ma ! ter °* con duct no two standards, one to ** 

regarded as r T • * n po,illcs or commerce and another to ** 
religious ideals without being followed in work*# 
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transactions. All conduct must accept and follow the 
restraints enjoined in religion, be it the Gita or the Bilfle 
or any other scripture. The ethical restraints of human 
conduct cannot be treated as something different from 
worldly affairs, to be kept apart from human conduct itself. 

It is futile to imagine that the affairs of a people do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the codes of religion regarding 
human conduct. Nations are individuals living together 
and combining their individual efforts. Their rights an 
duties are not of a class different from the rights and duties 
of individuals. It would be merely a trick of evasion to 
nuke sueh a distinction. The human conduct such as is 
sought to be controlled by the codes of various religions is 
not merely the personal conduct of some (a small or large 
number of) individuals but the conduct of every individual 
and therefore of them all combined. The whole cannot 
escape from the restraints placed on the component parts^ 
Nations cannot, therefore, claim to be free from the ethica 
principles that are good for the component individuals. 
India has a mission in this respect. May the guidance she 
gets be in furtherance of this mission. 

~ Recently the Church Peace Union of America distributed 
in India a book by Ernest Lefever in a cheap edition. The 
book seeks to prove that ethics should have nothing to do 
with foreign policy. We are told therein that ‘Judaeo- 
Christian’ ethics attributes sin to man, that this original 
sin attaches to politics, and specially to foreign policy, and 
that therefore we should not complain if foreign policy 
deviates from morality or from the teachings of Jesus. 
One wonders what Christ or Paul would have said to this. 
It would seem that the Church Peace Union lends its 
authority to the frustration of the object of the Son-of- 
God’s incarnation on earth on the basis ot a doctrine ot the 

inevitability of sin. 

This leads us to the capital question ol how we shall con¬ 
quer ill-will and suspicion, and establish peace. Blessed 
are the peace-makers. And how shall we make peace? 
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„V but by example and unilateral action, an . 
There is no thehaza rds contained in such unilateral 

the acceptance ol all ^ ^ (0 disso|ve in any ^ 

action. Seme , b uid . Hatred and suspicion can C 

cxce pt in iij * n (he u|lca | c ulating unilateral steps taken by 
f S ° courageous party. Courage consists not i n th J 

organization of self-defence and retaliation but m the 
an negotiated step taken in disregard of fear and suspicion. 

wh en both parties are in a dangerously strong position, 
distrust and fear continue through any negotiation that 
might be attempted and render it impossible of successful 
conclusion. If the hazards of unilateral action are ruled 
out, all approaches to peace are closed and only balanced 
terror can prevail as the alternative to hot conflict and 
disaster. Unilateral action is a policy essentially rooted in 
religion; and when this is not available, peace such as we 
want is automatically ruled out. The principle of unilateral 
action has a place even in negotiation at every step therein, 
if the latter is to succeed and not end in failure, leaving the 
position worse than it was before. 

Nothing else can dissolve suspicion and fear. There is 
much more power in brave unilateral action than in 
h—MO power that builds, not destroys, builds lasting 
human progress and civilization. The point the West, 
including Russia, has reached after discarding relieious 
values has brought the world again to a truer vision of these 

oreke w T in! ^ f ° aC * t0 re ^£ lon must now be taken 
or else we shall be lost. 
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A variety of national problems of urgent concern to every 
patriot is covered by the selections in this group. R a j a ji 
shows himself almost prophetic in his assessment of trends 
and consequences of ill-thought out policies. His vivid 
awareness of unperceived implications of policies and 
administrative acts makes him speak with unruffled calm 
and dauntless courage . 
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The successful working of parliamentary democracy depends 
on two factors; first, on a broad measure of agreement 
among all classes of citizens about the objectives of govern¬ 
ment, secondly, on the existence of a two-party system, in 
which each of the big political groups possesses effective 
and continuous leadership and is strong enough to take over 
the responsibilities of government when the majority of 
the country s voters wish it. If political opinion does not 
succeed in crystallizing into two fairly evenly balanced 
groups, the semblance of democracy may survive but real 
parliamentary democracy will not be there. When one 
party remains always in power, and dissent is dissipated 
among unorganized individuals and relatively insignificant 
groups which do not and cannot coalesce, government will 
inevitably become totalitarian. 

A strong Opposition is essential for the health of demo¬ 
cratic government. In a democracy based on universal 
suffrage, government of the majority without an effective 
Opposition is like driving a donkey on whose back you put 
the whole load in one bundle. The two-party system 
steadies movement by putting a fairly equal load into each 
pannier. In the human body also, two eyes and two ears 
aid a person to place the objects seen and heard. A single- 
party democracy soon loses its sense of proportion. It 
sees, but cannot place things in perspective or apprehend 
all sides of a question. This is the position in India today. 

The domination by the Congress Party of the political 
scene is a product of history rather than of electoral success. 
Electoral successes are the result of this domination, not its 
cause. In order to justify the leadership that has resulted 
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Party has swung well to the Left, 
history, ‘he Congress cumu|ative i y , and as a result 
i^ftand history have op * and disor ganized, leaving 
t L hc Right elements are ^ P ab |e power. Irremovability, 
Con gress Party m irr democra cy non-existent. l n 
n fact, makes parhamen y ^ the party should 

such circumstances it Par ii a ment. Differences of 

—tr, h *“ in "* par,, H ,f “* 

opinion may exhibit ^ party executive does not 

discipline and authority * tw0 . party pa ttern may 

altogether choke sc The leader will take deci- 

develop within the par y ; opinio n in the party. 

sions in accordance w tja j a u e viation of totali- 

This may be deemed o happen if the leader be an 

tarianism, but even ‘ ‘ s f jn which caS e the party may 

overwhelming force b y h' • wjthjn closed doors . The 
mechanics' of unadulterated dictatorship would then operate 

Un What r is d wanted to save parliamentary democracy is an 
Opposition that will operate not privately and behin e 
closed doors of the party meeting, but openly and through 
the electorate. Many people who would agree with this 
are divided as to the nature of the Opposition that is needed. 
Without inviting any semantic controversy, let me briefly 
explain the mechanics of Left and Right. The Left consist 
of people who demand changes in order to bring about a 
speedy advance in the welfare of the people and more even 
distribution of it among all sections. Every change must 
necessarily produce dislocation, disturbances and distress 
corresponding to the friction and the jolts and creaks in a 
machine. But life, individual and collective, is different 
from a machine. The pain involved in change falls on 
living human beings, and must be taken into account in 
any orderly advance. A party on the Right, as it is called, 
arp CS M PreSSi01 ! t0 tbese distresses and disturbances, which 
progress eSS ^ 0r lmportant than the need for change and 
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Since, as 1 have said, the Congress Party has swung to the 
Left, what is wanted for the body politic is not an ultra or 
outer-Left, but a strong and articulate Right. The people 
of India, however docile they may ordinarily appear, are 
not just clay. Lile, not being a mechanical system of 
forces but full ot complex sentiments and feelings, the creaks 
and jolts caused by change are painful realities that have to 
be borne by living people in all grades of society, whose 
patterns of life are the product of long history. The dis¬ 
tress is not dissipated into the stratosphere, but strikes at the 
living, sensitive nerves of men, women and children. 

The pain of change is a simple-looking phrase that sums 
up all that follows from over-taxation, unemployment, 
high prices, exploitation by the newly-favoured classes and 
groups, unbalanced family budgets, and the hysteria result¬ 
ing from all these things in themselves, and from the ordinary 
individual’s sense of his own impotence in face of them. 
Those who suffer these impacts would welcome a parlia¬ 
mentary party that would compel attention to these creaks 
and jolts and disturbances in life, and which would meet 
the Left on level terms and, by testing and measuring both 
proposed legislation and day-to-day administration, would 
challenge the wisdom of the governing party and compel 
modification when those in power act in a way which would 
produce more pain than profit to the community. This is 
the function of the Right, and there is a widespread demand 
for such a party. Those who are interested in the conser¬ 
vative aspect of progress should therefore exert themselves 
to build up such an Opposition. 

The best elements in the governing party are quite aware 
of the quasi-totalitarianism implicit in the Congress Party’s 
dominant position and of the need for a strong Opposition 
to make parliamentary democracy a reality. But it is not 
their business to do what is the proper task of those who feel 
the pain of Leftist change. 

A particular ideology, or even a slogan without much 
precise meaning, may so seize men’s minds that people may 
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, t0 organic ' si/eu blc volume of op.n.on u» *** 

there is today abu!> 
1 contrary v '^ werfu , opposition, hypnotic fear and £ 
material & J P jvjdual interests operate to prevent £ 
pressure ° f the forces. Day-to-day life canr 

gathering tog ethe , s f or favours of all kinds fiJ 

be «n*> and an, effort in the 

the government h io„ par(y must invo lve sacrjfice 
forming an ^ t of those who would make such 

considerable r comes na turally with revolutions but 

a venture > m does not excite a similar emotion, 
conservative and men of experience are inclined 

Reason g el J jn the personal sense. Distress i s 

t0 P fd with fatalism, not with the spirit of sacrifice which 
^determined not to allow similar distresses to be inflicted 
others Unless the conservatives realize their duty, 
;;;; ow off iheir dejection, overcome their fears and unite to 
build a worthy Opposition, parliamentary democracy in 
India has a dismal future. Parties which are to the left of 
the Congress can never hope to function as more than 
prodding ginger-groups, since it is quite unrealistic for them 
to imagine themselves as alternatives to a government 
which is itself prepared to go as far to the left as it is possible 
to do and which has installed itself on the crest of historic 
success. 

• 

There is another factor that must be taken into account in 
India. The centrifugal force of regional interests cuts across 
all political issues. In a country of this size, with all the 
diliering conditions prevailing in the various States, regional 
interests and issues arising from them in the effort to build 
welfare overshadow other matters. This creates an addi- 
tional and great obstacle to two-party polarization >» 
fa°ct ?\i Each . regional interest is a solid reality, and this 
which^n u/ 0 , impose on Parliament a chequered P atar ^ 

*nd Welsh nationafism' 8 ^ fa ‘ ntly perceptib,e * n SCl)tt ' 
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solution for this problem is not to keep blowing 
- K it regional feelings, but to concede greater autonomy 
^‘‘YStates, so as to minimize regional thinking and cli- 
t0 (he pressure of regional interest at the Centre, and 
11111 akc the Centre an instrument for the broadest policies 
t0 d'not, u s now » one f° r dealing wllh cvcr y tank hund, 
an ’hospital and social service club. This statement 
h nit the Centre may seem exaggerated, but it is not. 
nring the last few years the tendency to centralize has 
crown to proportions which are both ridiculous and 

alj [ I1 . 1 £ 0U ncil of State’ in a truer sense than what is now at 
Delhi is called for, wherein regional interests could be re- 
esented without reference to political parties, and whose 
nowers should be other than those of a mere registering 
chamber. But the main remedy lies not in the remodelling 
nf the Council of State, but in a much greater autonomy of 
the States themselves. The legislatures of the States an 
the administration of their governments should be run on 
the parliamentary model, while the Centre gradua ly crystal- 
hzes P into a true federal authority. Federal powers 
on issues other than foreign affairs and defence, should 
shrink to the barest minimum, while the powers exercised 

by the States should expand very greatly. 

During the period of transition to greater regional auto¬ 
nomy politics in the States may take a curious course. 
Conflict of opinion will naturally develop around the issue 
of division o? powers between the States and* 
The Congress Party in all the States during this period is 
bound to be a Unionist or Centrist party the Opp°s.Uon 

being a party pWgJo = ^ 

to‘create^emotion — slogans of — um*^ 
provincialists would fight zealous y or ss an d 

region. These healthy struggles would cut 
minimize caste and sub-caste po ibcs ^ ^ administration> 
be a great gain for efficiency and g y 
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96 , r a vigorous localise party in each Su», e 

The growth u jng (rotn caste fee mg, will Say ^ X 
out -" sl,nt n >ents from deterioration on ac K 
vincial g° vtr "' jn th e hands of a majority. «t 

unchecked ^ thc political structure, the p eopIe 

Whatever m V as we n a s efficient administration , 
fair and ifflpa ^ m ’ jnatc d by family and communal i 0y > 

"fSnwa. “ ,hori 'j V qulcl| y 9.J 

an don among officials. Ail-round progress and th 
d r tC inUion of unhealthy practices would be largely sec Ure 
C ' whJc the States are given larger powers, the P erson„ elof 
.11 o«r Ind» T F.faal as wall as S ,„J 
kcpt under the strict and independent guardianship of 
an a ii_| n dia body, consisting of very senior officials, whose 
concern would be to maintain professional quality i n the 
various services, and to protect the officials against politi- 
cal pressures and victimization. This should not interfere 
with greater devolution of authority to the States. The 
professional aspect of administration is different from the 
execution of policy. The defence forces, the police, and the 
administrative services should be true to their own standards 
of efficiency and character and be above party politics. 
They should carry out government policies irrespective of 
whatever party may be in power. Their discipline must 
therefore be self-sustained. Efficiency, independence and 
integrity in officials are necessary both for Federal and 
State affairs, and the more the services are released from 
political pressure and temptations to discriminate unfairly 

: n “r: f P ? litical or c °mmunal influences, the better 
Ormrwitin ° r j * conce rned; for government as well as 
efficient art' ^ certain 'y for the people governed. Ad 
democracy ™' a ' St | atlv i e machine is absolutely necessary i 
our aim. esu 1 ,n that general happiness which 15 
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Substance of freedom 


Tiwi H decades ago the phrase 'substance of freedom' was 
used in a sense that is almost forgotten now. Gandhiji 
pleaded tor the ‘substance of freedom' being given to India 
although the British connection might be retained. That 
compromise was an important bridge-head in the contro¬ 
versy of those days. 

Mow the same words ‘substance of freedom' may be used 
in connection with the controversy over the internal ques¬ 
tion of how far citizens are free in a socialist polity. Nations 
may enjoy the substance of freedom even though the British 
connection may still be there as in Canada or Australia. 
And under certain conditions they may not have the subs¬ 
tance of freedom even though the British connection may 
still be there as in Canada or Australia. And under certain 
conditions they may not have the substance of freedom 
even if they are free from the British or other connection. 
W e may have achieved political freedom as a nation, but 
the nation may be so governed as to rob individuals of the 
substance of freedom. The sun may be out of an eclipse, 
but clouds of the sun’s own making may still hide the sun 


As appeals for right conduct, all moral exhortations ma 
sense only when addressed to men who are free to choose. 
If citizens’ lives are interfered with and contro e 
rous significant directions, it is useless to a f ' 

There can be no personal freedom ^ut^nomc-h* 
dom and this freedom goes down in a steep cune 

socialist economy. , th itizen are 

The border disputes between die State and ^ 

more important than the bor er ^ a ^ ustments be t- 
between Mysore and Maharashtr . 
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, t he citizen and the majority rule w hi . 
,*n the jn parliamentary democracy are * 

lh , citizen must _ I■ w hjs Iife . Freedom is an iij u , f 
the creates' , 0 llic level of the final owner 0 f a „ 

if the State is '• a „ act ivities and the citizen only a 
thins and mas e ^ ^ state. TB 

tool in the emi «•. ^ worf spe lt with five letters but the 

The State is m . . , e xv j t h whom you may be j n 

f 8 .^nvment and who rigidly control the opinions 

composing that majority. P arty 
makes the frontier between the State and , he 
important, because the choice is not between 
richt and ‘wrong, but between your opimon and that of 
Xrs who are just the same in all respects as yourself but 
who happen to be able, for a variety of causes, to com- 
mandeer more votes in their tat our. 

Thai the organization called the State is necessary for 
modem human existence and progress must be conceded. 
But it is erroneous to assume that nature or expediency 
demands the omnipotence of the State. Its power must be 
strictly limited if the sense of freedom is important, for 
ultimately that sense lies in the individual's consciousness 
and nowhere else. The citizen must be free and feel that 
he is free. 

What should be the limitations on the power of the 
State is the real and important question. ‘What are the 
frontiers ol the citizen's freedom?’ is the form the question 
tajvcs in a socialist State. The assumption behind the ques¬ 
tion as thus put is wrong. It is the citizen that is the reality 
lhe lan £ iblc and unalterable fact. His freedom must 
nr ° r ^ ranted * or mechanism which may be good 
maioritv made * n P arbam entary democracies out ot a 
gMher Mrf, I°' eS 3nd many 0(her circumstances not alto* 
nism J2 ?uJ - Ven g °° d - The frontiers of this mecha- 
carefully u m | (< ^, Cll, 5? ,s lor Eheir good must be strictly an 
* Ille frontiers of the citizen’s freedom 
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must be as wide as possible. The benefit, of the doubt 
must ever go to the latter. 

In a socialist polity the State claims all power and v/hat 
remains may belong to the citizens. In a free polity the 
citizens are free, and just what power is needed for ordered 
co-operation is given to the State. It is not a mere mutter 
of words but one of very great significance whether, in fix mg 
the limits between the State and its citizens, we go on the 
principle that the citizen is the primary and the State v:C ^ r ; 
dary, or whether we go on the reverse principle, 
should have maximum freedom for the citizen and rnmi 
mum power for the State under one principle. If we proceed 
on the opposite basis, we shall have minimum r* 
for the citizen and maximum power for the officia s o e 
State. The former is what the Father of the Nation wanted- 
The latter is what prevails in the socialist States o - J d 


The angle of approach is important. It greatly affeu-. 
the course of the necessary compromises between raid; 
and regulation when details are to be worked out. It w 

tapoSuo preserve .he MM? 1“" °oO 

citizen * for the power and stamina and the p gr 
people depend on this and not on the regula .om tha^the 
State imposes. The individual, energy is * b- of 

all productive Active 

what it needs for —tamig ^ ^ n£ga . 

tion. Its P ur P° s ® “ " f he p ' 0 si t ive source and the mecha- 
tive may be clothed. Th J ividua i- S potential which must 
nism for energy are _ and only the necessary 

enjoy the maximu Pl^ Statc not applying the 

minimum retardatio_ is eve r only a retarding mecha- 

whip of compulso y professions of abstention 

nism. If it remains true to its P 

from compulsion, it is ^ Nation interested in 

Not only was but tbc Constitution-makers who 

minimum govemm , frontiers very clearly 

gave us the law in 195U 'am uo« 
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„ down the chapter on Fundamental R igh 

wrote O _freedom of tv>~ _.~***M 


they , t ! include the economic freedom of the citi ^ 

These rights in* g matter 0 f a severe attack onZ 
which ^e n0 ^ of the state and the Congress P ar f 
part of the Jo decjded {hat India should be a ^ 

The ruling par J s that al i the boundary disp ut(s 

list State, J h and government should be decide 

^TvoV of the latter. The ruhng party fights fr om a 
noS of advantage against anyone that challenge 
P i policy. The Congress 


this 


of economic life and holds elections with all those advanta- 
g es. It claims that it is a fair fight, which it cerhunly is not. 


The substance of freedom is for this reason in great jeo¬ 
pardy. Those who realize the importance of winning this 
battle must see that all available courage is summoned 
battle fought with heroic determination. The rul¬ 
ing party will win easily if this is not done and the economic 
hold on the citizen will be further tightened making a second 
battle hopeless. Those who are most entangled in the 
State’s tentacles must be the first to realize the significance 
and supreme importance of the struggle and throw away 
the many temptations to drift. 

Nothing fails so despicably as fear, and nothing so succeeds 
as courage. Tyranny cannot be overcome by fear but 
only by courage, the courage to give a straight battle. 
To flee in terror or hide oneself away from the straight 
g t and hope to succeed in compromises on details will 

Z hZ r ° Ut ; At best such tactics wiu only result in getting 
The r n° /f Ur ^ e " 0Wmen which is a miserable game, 
depends a o n °th p reed0m ' S Ioud and insistent. The future 

was fought against S| R 0nSe ' When the battle for freedom 
taking of risk and , '’ ltain We calIed for courage and the 
In the battle for th r s P° nse was such as brought success. 
tr ne substance of nat' ree< ^ om citizen, which is the 

for courage and thp t°v^ fr ee dom, there is the same call 

may he that the mr? In ® risks involved, and 

the response will be equally good! 


Vs 


A 

al 


li 

a 

c 
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Weakening the States 


Ambitions to build national greatness for India have had 
always to fight the fissiparous tendencies that are inherent 
in our continental psychology. The centrifugal pull has 
always been a very strong and permanent feature of our 
culture and national life. Even the pressure of danger 
from a foreign enemy did not mitigate the malaise , but in 
fact led to overt or secret alliance with him on the part of 
some of the units. The explanation is this, and it can be 
appreciated by people who have suffered under heavy 
maladministration. Bitter memories of unjust rule made 
them prefer even an entirely foreign regime which promised 

to render some kind of justice. 

Once, when returning from the Ajanta caves, I stopped 
at a village on the way where I was told the last remains off 
Emperor Aurangazeb were entombed. I entered the 
humble structure in which the Emperor’s tomb was housed. 
As I saw the plain, small tomb, the Taj, Fatehpur-Sikn 
and the great mausoleum of Akbar flitted across the screen 
of my mind. In this tomb of Aurangazeb I saw more 
instruction than in all the glories of architecture that the 
other tombs and noble Moghul structures displayed. 
Frustration of hopes and vanities through inevitable law 
stared me in the face as if exhibited in solid form. 

The rational Indian mind of modern times sways between 
desire and compromise, between the logic of unitary effi¬ 
ciency and a compromise with the hard realities of centri¬ 
fugal forces. In some moods the one appeals and at other 
times one is forced to reconcile oneself to the other. Of 
course, different mentalities react differently to this perpetual 
problem. Again, apart from logic and appraisement of 
values, minorities in all regions tend to a preference for 
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account of this same ancient infirmity. It may be aft* 
J, that the structure of national freedom tn some countries 
must be federal and can never be unitary, and India may be 
one such country. The parts are not strong enough or 
isolated enough to be separate national governments. 
Neither are they coherent enough to make a single unitary 
State. There is no doubt an ineffable Indian unity, but it is 
not sufficiently solid for political building. The feeling f or 
•self-government itself becomes a force to oppose subordi¬ 
nation to a larger democracy, where freedom must submit to 
he controlled by an all-India majority. 

A federal form of national unity is not an unworthy 
status, if we could frankly recognize the goal and work for 
it. The dynamic elements that were engaged in the ambi¬ 
tions and political evolution of India in the past were 
personal, dynastic or oligarchic. Their ambitions could 
not content themselves with a federal goal. Every historic 
attempt at empire was to enforce total submission. Fissi- 
parous forces always proved too strong in the end for such 
imperial ambitions. Break-ups followed each temporary 
success with accelerated speed. With the passing of politics 
from dynasties to the people, greater hopes may be enter¬ 
tained of a rational fusion on the basis of a true and equal 
federation of regional units. But unfortunately under the 
spell of democracy we are apt to fail to recognize the in- 
erent difficulty of our continental culture. As a result 
ail to perceive the real solution. We work for an im¬ 
possible unitary political structure which no doubt would 
if ™° re rational and lead to greater efficiency and strength, 
Success 1 , Were P° ss ible. This, however, is not the case. 

prove to h 0 T er temptmgl y grand for sometime, wif 
e but temporary. The centrifugal pull that is 
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Indian t oust it ut ion that we Iramcd did not fail to take 
| note ot this. Hut the history of Indian politics after 1947 

has shown how the temptation has continuously worked 
towards centralization. Power is sought to be concentrated 
| in the Centre and the States arc slowly and steadily rendered 

unimportant. 

There are some whose rational minds entertain the hope 
for an intensification of this very process until it should 
lead to a great, efficient and strong unitary State. They 
may be pleased with the recent decision that the Centre 
alone will raise public loans for capital expenditure and that 
the States should be content with the small savings pro¬ 
grammes. They may also welcome the tendency of the 
Centre gradually sucking up all taxation powers, practically 
leaving to the State governments only the work of local 
party management. (The difference between the affairs 
of the ruling party and the function of government is appre¬ 
ciated only in academic discussion). We need not be 
surprised if proposals are soon made to convert land revenue 
into an excise duty on crops and to give over the sales tax 
completely to the Centre. The States are being reduced 
pretty rapidly to the status of grant-receiving corporations. 
This may appeal to some who are Centrally-minded, but it 
would be a house built on sand. It cannot last; for the time 
will arrive when the centrifugal forces will assert themselves 
and when it will be found there is not power enough in an> 
personality at the Centre to hold the Hying parts. 

The wiser attitude is to recognize the permanent nature 
of the soil in which our political structure has to be ti\od. 
The federal form of national unity should Ik recognized as 
inevitable for stability, and every thing should be done in 
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not take one to the goal, whatever be the high purpose w 
which we make the journey. Be it personal or oth n 
ambition or be it a highly laudable national and democrat^ 
objective, the mistake in calculation must produce identical 
results in either case. Stability demands that in the appjj, 
cation and further development of our Constitution we 
should strengthen the States and keep the federal aim in 
view and avoid the error of seeking to weaken the units in 
the hope of making a strong Centre. 
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Stifling economic enterprise 


Jt is remarkable that in this scientific and rationalistic age, 
centralized economic planning by the State has been raised 
to the pedestal of a holy cult. The dominant theme in India 
for some years past has been the economic uplift of the 
masses, and centralized all-out planning has been resorted 
to as the means of promoting that object. And this, in 
spite of reiterated lip-service to decentralization. The 
major fault of centralized, comprehensive planning is that 
it imposes a monolithic burden on a people composed of 
diverse elements at all levels and in all occupations. The 
achievements that it might show in a few selected areas are 
bought at the cost of the freedom and enterprise of the 
individual. The individual and his creative ability are 
smothered by a proliferating bureaucracy and innumerable 
rules and regulations. 


Piannincr should not be looked upon as an end in itself. 



and services produced by Imgc 
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commission with the f a their sins () f . ainta ine<j 

Planners arrogated to th US Came mto exist* - 
assessing and moh i • themse ves 'he wisdom ' nce - Tj, e 

determining a Zmn'T the «*°urc« t ? Uired for 

industrial and agrarian* 6 " 5 " 6 SChenle of priorities 6 C ° Untry - 
Patterns, and fj in T n gr ° Wth al «"g certain p re d ’^ ^ 
the goods anri ^ Pnces and patterns p L erf nined 

«■£* 53 st js'.yass 

tion front •* u n odds are against it ^ e effi ciency 
During’ ha$ alread y been n j ° n the distribu- 
SS, ? Sk t0 f ^.a a counleT E tra ® ic f hlure. 

lowest 0 ac ^ now,e dged that the d°ff >e<irS a§ °’ Anastas 
* , and highest p a i d R . fferenc e between the 

A-eordmg to others the diff . R Sla ran ged from 1 • S9 
figures, by themselves^ do ^t ^ ^ ' : 100 or ™o re . The 
P'^ure which was indeed th !' Ve ! dea ofthe distribution 
donkey. We have to inchtde , l° ClallSt carr «' before the 
’ ns °f money, all ,h e na in n ha ' Cannot be expressed in 
' ln< al1 the bodily miseries th" * Cted ° n Ille souls of people 
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llia n 4 per cent of the people, enjoy all the privileges of life 
in the name of over 200 million people whoare forced to do 
hard work. So much for centralized State planning in a 
regime unencumbered by democratic notions. Though 
these things are well known, they need reiteration today 
because we are apt to be carried away into imitating com¬ 
munist policies and methods in our blind admiration for their 
achievements, overlooking the cost, which is a grim human 
tragedy. The Prime Minister, in his presidential address 
at the Lucknow session of the Indian National Congress in 
1936, made a statement which looks pathetic today in the 
light of subsequent disclosures about the actual state of 
affairs in communist countries. I refer to it because 
Nehru is essentially the same man now as he was when 
he made this statement. His admiration of power and 
achievement is still misleading him. He said: 

It is interesting to read in that monumental and im¬ 
pressive record, the Webb’s new book on Russia, 
how the whole Soviet structure is based on a wide 
and living democratic foundation. Russia is not 
supposed to be a democratic country after the 
Western pattern, and yet we find the essentials of 
democracy present in far greater degree among the 
masses there than anywhere else. The 600,000 to 

tion V e!'chwi t th C fis own sovTet constantly discussing 

This organization of citizens co 
Mon over IB years of .** "“^.r., 
vast organization of 1 m ers. And thus 

a third, equally vast, as ^ n are constantly 

scores of millions o men ai blic affairs and 

.eking part i» ' h « of te con.tr,. Them 

actually in Ihe L,, application of the demo- 

has been no such pr 
cratic process in history. 
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„ hrive Nehru’s admiration of Russian 
AS1 tTnScome to 'an end. It is taking different and 
K1 o mTlt national cost. Modern States have all to 
do some sort of planning to keep the economy on an even 
keel. But that need not necessarily be comprehensive, 
centralized planning which inevitably leads to the restric¬ 
tion of democratic liberties. Physical controls, rationing, 
inflation, forced savings, that is, large cuts in real wages, 
and a relentless subordination of life to dictatorship are 
required to achieve anything like near-success in that type 
of planning. The lesson from the history of our contem¬ 
poraries is that planning should be subject to, and in con¬ 
sonance with, democratic principles. Such planning is 
practicable as well as desirable. 

As against this, planning has proceeded in our country 
on the assumption that people do not know what is good for 
them and, therefore, they must be told what to do. It has 
proceeded on the basis that a few bright persons are omni¬ 
scient and are capable of directing the destinies of the 
nation in an infallible manner. We have had many warn¬ 
ings to teach us humility. The Bhakra dam, which was 
described as the new and real temple for India, can be 
aptly described as the projection of our folly in thinking 
that big names are the best things. It must come as a 
revelation to all of us that, apart from crores of rupees 
sunk into this mammoth project, the danger of anything 

!w 8 h W m ng WIth . the dam wouId ^ an inundation of in- 
slller h mag T de ’ The bi gger a man builds, the 
What I derflo meS hlS u° mr01 ° Ver the thin S s be builds. 

T mLa om 6 “ 7 V building of this Particular dam but 
me megalomania for big nroiectc u oc • , , 

political corollary—the cental I- Pr0jeCtS have 3 

the detriment of the future of ,” ° f a " aUthority ’ to 

we develop to a stage when • Unt1 ' 3nd Un,eSS 

set-up, technical skill amt . requisite administrative 

geared to the needs nf ’ , a ^ ove a *i> conscience are all 

venture on them. SUC Projects, it is foolhardy to 
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Mechanization saves bodily labour and ensuies mo 

. for these reasons, mechanization has to be we- 

lclS 1 gut to force mechanization at a rate inconsisten 
C °th the availability of technical skills to deal with brea - 
Towns in the vast rural area is to prescribe remedies worse 
than the disease. Agriculture is our basic asset for leading 
the growth of a viable industrial sector. The machine 
and their operation should be introduced at a place con¬ 
sonant with the needs and genius of our people. Changing 
the structure of ownership and tenures at a time when a 
food crisis is admitted would be like changing horses in 


mid-stream. 

The application of misleading statistical standards to oui 
economic performance is wrong. Our economy is still 
largely a barter economy. In the rural areas a number ot 
transactions are not measured in terms of money. It is a 
common and good practice in villages to pay farm labour 
with foodgrains and a small cash sum rather than entirely 
in cash. Increases in the issue of salaries to government 
employees and the expansion of the official set-up falsify 
calculations of the increase in national income. Apart 
from this, to emphasize the statistical methods in terms of 
money is to give a materialistic direction to the general 
mentality of the people by over-emphasizing the money 
angle. This is a subtle evil which has already done great 
harm. Money is important, but unselfishness and moral 
qualities are more important even for economic progress. 

The Government resorts to policies which depreciate the 
value of the currency. It pumps money into circulation in 
paying the bills for the ambitious projects it has undertaken. 
The fixed-income groups in all sectors suffer greatly as a 
result of deficit financing and are perplexed as to the means of 
livelihood for their future. Savings become meaningless, 
because the value of money depreciates year after year. 

Wlthmjf fiavmac tliprp ran hft nn invpstmpnt on/1 tin 
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. ho service may bo rendered '» <h* doctrine 

eies. wlt.nc"' deceuliuliailion ns impine« 


U ndi«dion. such dcccuruu,.. ... 

cl « e ' xm " . I plans and programmes favoured, 


i elector,d plans atui progin..« wvoured, 

ft r™ b L w hieh really leads to efficiency, rhe policy 

;'; K , ;, ul icd economy in Hu- production and distribution 
O i vd 'h.,s to he carried to its log.cnl cone u.on as Ajit 
v ,„ d .Inin confessed when he resigned Horn the Central 
;J an j Agricnlinrc Ministry. When socialists and 
communists talk of decentralization, they mean dcccntra- 
li-ntion of minor powers m execution. I he decision- 
mikine authority is always the «•/;/«'. the small core, which 
arrogates to itself all wisdom and infallibility. 

the megalomania that vitiates the present development 


policies is illustrated by the stupendous folly of (he con¬ 
templated nuclear power station. What we need is not 
iust hie protects, but useful and fruitful projects. There is 


just big proje 

nothing inherently wrong with bigness, just as there is 
nothing inherently good in bigness. Big dams are good, but 
more essential are thousands of small projects which could 
be and would be executed by the enthusiasm of the local 
people because they directly and immediately improve their 
lives. So also in the setting up of industries, there should 
be encouragement to industries producing consumer goods, 
which give content and meaning to the phrase ‘standard of 
living' and which can be produced in small and medium 
scale industries. Private enterprise should be fostered by 
every means available and not treated as a dangerous 
enemy. Industrial enterprise would then spread at various 
levels in the countryside and reduce the tensions that attach 
to centralized industrialism. 

The federal structure of India is not only not used but 
is sought to be sabotaged. For instance, although in- 
dustiies aie today listed by the Constitution under the 
State Schedule (excepting strategic industries), those who 
wish to start industries must all rush to New Delhi for 
permits and comply with or otherwise negotiate a host 
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unchanged. It will be argued that there should be co-ordi- 
nation and uniformity. But economic development takes 
place laslei when diveisity is permitted and the fullest 
use is made of local, physical and social conditions by 
those who know them. 

One of the most neglected aspects of planning in this 
country is the. gcuiing up of the administrative machinery 
and the simplification of procedures. It is no use directing 
appeals ot patriotism to clerks whose personal lives cannot 
permit room for any thought beyond their day-to-day house¬ 
hold troubles. Unless conditions are radically changed to 
provide incentives, to remove inefficiency and to fix res¬ 
ponsibility, economic development in this country will be 
hampered by the very administrative machinery which is 
supposed to help it. 

The role of the Government should be that of a catalyst 
in stimulating economic development while individual 
initiative and enterprise are given the fullest play. The 
Government can do a great deal by way of providing a 
network of highways and village roads, in improving water¬ 
ways and developing small harbours, improving communi¬ 
cation and transit facilities, which would all serve to boost 
the economy. Many important things have been neglected 
because the Government has forgotten them in its obsession 
with a ‘command economy’. Wise planning means Govern¬ 
ment help to foster private enterprise and self-help among 
individuals. Otherwise, there can be no real progress. 
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4 Hum* Economy is the title of a recen t book by Wjft^ 

• 1* » 1 f • > n AaIoi rV^ .-»vl _ • 


R ke # This internationally acclaimed economist 
an epic attack against the economy and polity which 
; hc present Government of India have unfortunately adopted 
as the panacea for all our ills. 

\s against socialism, Wilhelm Ropke champions an 
economic order ruled by freedom in the shape of free prices 
and free markets. He explains how this is the only eco¬ 
nomic order compatible with human freedom, and with 
the rule of law, the fundamental conditions without which 
hfe can have no meaning or dignity. People mav be 
led by humane convictions to declare themselves in sym¬ 
pathy with socialism, but they fail to see what this ulti¬ 
mately means. It means a social and economic order 
which destroys human freedom. 


The technique of socialism is economic planning, nationa¬ 
lization, the erosion of property, and the cradi 



tloniy Rcgtutfy j Chicago, I*** 
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1 lu re is P."foundcthtcnl .. why .... r, yntfiwd 

b> ""..kot. mid free <nm|x iiiiiin mtflw* 

n u'tal health nnd plenty, while Die whi.iIhI (sonority 
mom" in*''-if snkiuvt, dteo.dot, timi luwrf productivity 
1 he hx’C cuMUfiiuc system tcluisct and utilize* the hutet 
lUtu'lv'Hl lit tiulivulurtl srlt ilssrittoh | tic AooullAt fystrr n 
suppresses them ftiul wtars itself out in opp^ing inhef^nt 
natural torves A government which, in p i time, retie*, 
on exchange control, price control, and conh •.»t»»ry t.n 
a lion has little, it any, more moral justification than the 
individual who, as against it, defends himsclt by ctreum- 
venting or breaking the law. I Economic policy should be 
adopted to man, not man to economic policy. I his is 
humane as well as politically wise. I he socialist intellectuals 
sutler from the libido domino mb and nurse open or secret 
ambitions to occupy positions of command in the economic 
system they moralise for. Their eye is on power, while 
they pretend compassion. 

The socialist ideal is marked by mass and concentration 
Individual responsibility, life and thought arc to be smo¬ 
thered It wants collective thought and feeling, 
small circles—from the family up-wilh thc.r human 
warmth and natural solidarity have to give way bch-rc 
mass and concentration, before the rootless amorphous 
conglomeration of people in cities and industrial ventres. 

before the anonymous bureaucracy of giant concerns, 
before tn , which holds this crumbling 

«•* « * 

mass together through The home is 

W< tT tmutcdby’t'S street. As against this, we ought 
to be aubstilu d all/alu)n and de-proleta..auction 

to stand up for dc of |hc m . lsN and given toots 

People «*d to be ^ on , y ,f more and mote 

again. We shall counsel with out 

of us ‘have the coinage ^ ^ M aIK t 

souls in the midst ol cm i»t.ng and pioved 

to bethink ourselves ot the 
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v o.. 'he decline. The exterm,, >1 
" V .' .Vu,fading communis. Stales is no doubt grc 
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;;;;;;r b :.lrc h . C ?uHf we coldly develop 
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iXleUftc countries ns well us in Russia itself, we can * 
Jtat the communist faith and appeal have entered a phase 
of decline. But though it is a 'act that the star of c 0l „. 
, nU ni sm as a substitute for religion is declining, we h avc 
the development of a new Gorgon's head. What we have 
to fear is the communism ol the non-communist govern¬ 
ments, the creeping inflation and the psychological dete¬ 
rioration closely conucctcci with inflation in States following 
the welfare State policy in their apprehensions about com¬ 
munism to success at the polls. Personal comforts are 
more highly rated than freedom, law, and personality. 
The individual means less and less, mass and collectivity 
more and more, the net of servitude which hems in personal 
development in the welfare State becomes ever denser, 
more closely meshed and inescapable. The centre of 
gravity of decisions keeps shifting upwards from the indi¬ 
viduals, the family and the small compact group up to anony¬ 
mous institutions. The power of the State grows un¬ 
controllably. Demagogy and pressure groups turn politics 
into the ait ol finding the way ol least resistance and im¬ 
mediate expediency or into a device for channelling other 

people s money to one s own group. Law and the principles 
of Jaw become uncertain. 

°: ce t,lc individlj al had an inalienable right to life, 

last ivimln P [ opeity * ® ut loda y in the “free world”, the 
fall would " badl> di lapidaled. hew realize that irs 

“SpE r pi ""' ” r ™ 

long stand alone. *° the lnvi0,at)d fly of life cannot 

de facto possession a PU)perty ,s degraded into precarious 
or on the voters’ f e P cndln S on the whim of government 

avoui, it property becomes a hostage in 
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thc hands ol those who own less or nothing, if property 
together with its inseparable concomitant, the law of in¬ 
heritance, ceases to be one of the primary rights which need 
no other justification than that of dhanna, then the end of 
free society is in sight. 

No great perspicacity is needed to recognize the close 
kinship between lack of respect for property and indifference 
to the value of money. Erosion of property and erosion 
of money go together. Resistance to this process of deterio¬ 
ration has been successful in Switzerland, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany. These have extricated themselves from the 
morass of inflation and economic controls. The striking 


success of Germany in this direction is met with silence 
among the protagonists of controls, or with statistical 
juggling. Arguments are brought up by some that currency 
reform and Marshall Aid were the “good fairies” rather 
than the market economy, or that it was all due to the 
special fact that Germans were a hard-working, frugal 
and thrifty people. These evasive explanations have all 
been set at rest. The German success with the market 
economy has put collectivism on the defence. The German 
recovery is due to the courage and good sense which liberated 
the economy from the fetters of planning which had ham¬ 
pered or paralyzed the incentive and regulatory effect, ol 
free prices and free competition. As a result of the German 

success, nationalization and^ planning^ the catc^ p a^ 

•znxxsz --— 

„„„ the vop .te ",«<,»» 

Economic freedom like a^y ^ ^ ^ conquered ^ 

vigilance. As Goeth collectivism like unexploded 

each day. Resld ' d about even in the countries li- 

mines are lying scat ^ ar£ stiU in the habit ot 

berated from conuo s ■ ^ whenever a new problem 

taking refuge in offic 8 lhe name c f economic and 
turns up. They still ^ Qn the Government and 

social security, to he* p 
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, . nn me lax-payer. Again and at .. 

.hereby new burdj tfflhe hope of reducing to 
sec 0UrS .hin« weight of taxation, winch the , 

limits the entx g a free or eve. moderately s 0u „ 
run is incompah le ^ Government s budgets see? 
economy and «•; of the national income thr 0Uf;h 
to absorb s J contributions. This reinf** 

various finds of ^ a dis i n i eg rating and ulti matcly 
inflationaiy P c ■ ^ ^ cconomy . Households and fi rms 

par i y financ il decisions with an eye towards the tax- 
"'a ! rather than towards the consumers and the market. 

Incentive is weakened at all levels and in all spheres. 
• Savine is depressed below the level necessary to finance 
erowth-investment without inflationary credit-expansion. 
The rate of interest loses its essential efficacy, because as 
a cost factor it takes second place after tax payments”. 
The combination of over-expansion of public expenditure 
and the re-orientation of its purposes in socialist directions 
constitutes a source of continuous inflationary pressure. 

The Government, spurred by the vested interests of the 
civil service, tries to acquire more and more management 
of industries and trade, and seeks to create strongholds 
of public power, monopoly and party patronage. It 
fosters an irrational, hostile attitude towards everything 
that goes by the name of capital or entrepreneur, with a 
stubborn misconception of the latter’s task and the condi¬ 
tions in which he can function. 

Concentration is the great evil of our times: concentration 
of the power of government and administration, concen¬ 
tration of economic and social power under the State, 
concentration of decision and responsibility which become 
t ereby more and more anonymous, unchallengeable and 
fnumc* c° ncen tration of people in organizations, 
common US ! naI . centres > and firms and factories. The 
is concentrat° mmat,0n °*.^ e soc, al disease of our times 

the extreme Hi ( ' 0,,ectlvism and totalitarianism are 
extreme lethal stages 0 f the disease. The bloated 
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co'ossus i ofthe= Siate, with its crushing taxation and 
boundless expenditure, is chiefly to blame for the inflation 
that is a chronic evil of our times. 


An excess of government intervention deflecting the 
national market economy from the paths prescribed by 
competition and price mechanism, an accumulation of 
prohibitions and commands, the blunting of incentives, 
official price-fixing and restrictions on primary economic 
lrcedom necessarily lead to mistakes, bottlenecks, in¬ 
efficiency and failure of performances, and imbalances 
of all kinds. With the proliferation of intervention, they 
end up in general chaos. The disturbances caused by 
intervention are taken as proof of the inadequacy of inter¬ 
vention and become a pretext for yet more and stronger 
intervention. 


Wilhelm Ropke quotes from Tocqueville who saw what 
was coming: 


The government covers the surface of society with a 
network of complicated rules, minute and uniform, 
through which the most original minds and the 
most energetic characters cannot penetrate, to rise 
above the crowd. The will of man is softened, 
bent and guided. Men are not forced by it to act, 
but they are constantly restrained from acting. It 
does not destroy, but it prevents existence. It does 
not tyrannize but it compresses, enervates, extin¬ 
guishes and stupefies a people, till the nation is 
reduced to nothing better than a flock of timid and 
industrious animals of which the government is 
the shepherd. 

The dominating motive of the welfare State today is 
not compassion but envy. The language of the old paternal 
government is becoming a screen that hides the new crusade 
against anything which dares exceed the average, be it 
income, wealth or performance. In the name of economic 
equality and to the accompaniment of the progressive 
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blunting ° r 1 js const^ n ' ^j ver ted by Jt with con^ 
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eng ' n ^ frictioD-l° sses ' ® J, t _this is the ideal, 
gerable of the same P g[ respons ibility constm*, 

eV The'individaal and his > and thit mamvpnng I 

/tret maiosprinS “« * the "** i 

ofa sound ’ lies midways between U* I 

of decision and and State , within genuine and , 

two extremes of mdi the mo st indispensable pn- 

smaU communities oi fainily . And surely it ts our 

mary and natural unit q t of the great variety 
task to encourage t« unities and thereby of group 

of small andmed. . m have room f or voluntar. 

assistance within -hility and human contaa and 

action, a sense o teP° social services". 

which avoid the cold im^rsona^o^ 

If the State increasingly tatce* upon 
welfare and security on all sides, first to the advantage « 
one croup, then of another, it must degenerate tnto an 
institution which fosters moral disintegration and prepares 
its own eventual doom. 

People do not always realize that when they turn to the 
State for the fulfilment of their w ishes, their claims can fee 
satisfied only at the expense of others. A money claim 
on the State is always an indirect claim on somebody ehe 
whose taxes contribute to the sum demanded. It is a 
mere transfer of purchasing power through the medium 
of the compulsory powers of the State. The more widely 
the principle of the welfare State is applied, the closer 
comes the moment when the giant pumping engine turns 
out to be a deceiver of everybody and becomes an end is 
itself, which eventually serves no one except those who 

lving out of its manipulation, namelv, the bureau- 
These naturally havf» -* - " t_ the 
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, . t ^ e time of illusions is past. It has become clear 
widely realized, especially in Great Britain, that 
ne seriously wishes to put the welfare State into practice, 

11 'ha' to use taxation to stir up income distribution at 
"Tinels and has to draw even on the lowest income groups 
^ helo finance the cost (through indirect taxes as m this 
10 intrv if it is impossible to levy direct taxes on the poor.) 
rL* money is conjured up from peoples right poc e 
™ their left with a detour via the treasury and the enoi - 

-me friction-losses entailed thereby. 

^ to become dear that there is a price to be patd m 
lh _ ,- orm of costs of the ever-increasing Stale machii >, 

\ bluntine of the will to work and of individual respo 
iC'Con at the top and envy at the bottom choke 
S sense, public spirit, creative leistue netghbourhn^ss. 
generosity and genuine sense of commm,ty. ^ 

remain is the pumping engine of Leviatha , 

"STSe State must be dismantled except for an 

indispensable ^TalThe party 

non-governmenta ^ of the welfare State to remain 

,n Ct r throU^h thrmachine it may perpetuate itself at 
so that We have t0 defeat this partisan 

the cost of up econo mic freedoms and hope 

pUrP ° S other freedoms. Market economy and the revita- 
to save other freedom activate economy 

iization of 'Wilhelm Ropke does not 

and presene exactly the code of ethics 

use this Indian term. u it in Western terminology. 

r £% .«*« «* ■“« “■» 

India. 
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CC fl no ,.u„_I .. . 


rtiincHlW :l h 

Lied down in ' 7 ^ CC y in 1930. Jawaharhljr, 

Nehru. They met jn a sant . . in Lump* 

wife wa» then ill and a P ^ <)f |jfe in general 'with a 

Raja Rao talked « ^ afe |() , ( |_ irritated Jawaharlal 

touch of mysticism. •" • 

Nehru. th s r exclaimed Nehru. 

‘ Do ^ fXSc in something, Panditji?’ remons- 
i rated U Raja Raa ‘In some form of deity, in philosophy^ 
Deity What deity?’ Nehru exploded angrily. Three 
thousand years of that and where’s that got us-slavery. 

P °‘East and East did not meet’ observes Louis Fischer, 

commenting on this incident. 

When I was at college seventy years ago, the Scotch 
professor who was in charge of our Knglish studies used 

to ask us to pul extracts from the text-books we read to 

$ 

logical tests and work them out. Let me try that exercise 
over this statement of the late illustrious Prime Minister 
of India. (A) Indians believed in the deity and lived in 
more or less conformity with that belief for three thousand 
years. (B) I hey are a subject-nation and are poor 
Does this prove that belief in the deity and acting in con 
formity with that belief ‘got us 1 into political subjection 
an poverty/ I protest with all respect and affection 
y eparted Iriend undiminished the inference is illogical 
d enough fallacy which angry and excited 
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men fall into. All that is proved is that belief in the deity 
does not always serve to emancipate people from foreign 
rule and from poverty. It is not proved, as Jawaharlal 
Nehru thought, that giving up one's belief in the deity 
would restore people’s freedom or help a nation to become 


prosperous. 

A change-over to atheism will not lift a poor nation to 
prosperity. It may by a fall in moral standards even make 
matters worse. Nor can atheism release nations from 
foreign rule. ‘Russia is free and is prosperous; and the 
Russian rulers are atheists; therefore, atheism helps people 
to become free and prosperous’: this would not be a correct 
syllogism, any more than ‘Americans are Christians; they 
became free and are prosperous; therefore Christianity 
helps nations to emancipate themselves and become pros- 


‘Tremember the thrill Jawaharlalji felt when he was read¬ 
me Sydney and Beatrice Webb denouncing capitalism and 
economic ompetifon. He used often toJtfer to this m 
our Working Committee meetings, and Sardar Patel w 
^ amused In course of time when the British handed 
b to the Coneress Party and Jawaharlalji was, in defe¬ 
nce to Gandhiji’s wishes, ™ 

held against «i" ou ^, e r^lan^slidemt^commit- 
after Vallabhbhai abroad and to 

ment of India to ^ ex £nt plans . Fina i ly India 

heavy expenditure lo committed to socia- 

was by a party resolution boycott 0 f God also was 

adopted through th , e thought was a good 

‘Secular State, which t0 the Koran and only 

answer to Pakistan s a _ ,01 religions, but which was in 
meant impartial treatment Soviet’s aggressively 

Nehru’s mind an approximation^t ^ ^ feR that 

negative policy towar s , ation for economic develop- 

it was a strong and sound d Ra j a Rao in the 

ment as by implication he preached 
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I planning and heavy i nvest . 
, F i S chcr story. Cl jf j t had to be borrowed 
Jnent in heavy indu^> with the boycott of God, 
money, was put "^shotts results to democracy a n(1 
with* as we now see, 

to (he national ec°n oi y y |h( . j nhe rent defects of central 
Prof. Jewkes has dea ^ 0 f state enterprise in a 

planning and the econo ^ hjs lhree L j n dsay Lectures 

very comprehensive m book form .* Prof. Jewkes 

which have been p _ dearest language possible 

has taken great pains an d in what fields 

(o explain ““ „ ending Of I«, 

nf net ivitv they ought to aosuim 

put a time limit to their experimentations. 

Professor Jewkes says: 

De Tocqueville wrote in 1830: Everywhere the State 
acquires more and more direct control over the 
humblest members of the community, and a more 
exclusive power of governing each of them in his 
smallest concerns.Diversity, as well as freedom, 

nt-o rlicot-mpcirina rtav Hv HpLV. 


Forty and odd years later Cairnes wrote however: 
‘We are all now familiar with such commonplaces 
as “individuals are the best judges of their own 
interests”; “monopolies should not be permitted in 
trade”; “contracts should be free”; “taxation should 
be equal and should be directed towards the main¬ 
tenance of the revenue and not to the guidance of 
commerce”.’ 


Even in 1926 Keynes referred to the strong bias in 
favour of laisse Jaire and of how State action to 
regulate the value of money, or the course of invest¬ 
ment, or the population, provoked passionate sus¬ 
picions in many upright breasts. 


rmne an,/ Private Enterprise (\% 4 \ 
A Kcgan Pam, London. Prjcc . n ^ 


Jons Jlwjcls, Routledg<? 
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Edmund Burke said that one of the most delicate problems 
in legislation was to determine what the State ought to take 
upon itsell to direct by its wisdom and what it ought to 
leave with as little interference as possible to individual 
exertion. Prof. Jewkes complains that social scientists, 
and particularly economists, do not perform their proper 
duties in a proper way but reconcile themselves to the idea 
that the main drift of the world is bound to be determined 
by forces over which they have no influence. The role ol 
the economist is increasingly limited as being only that ol 
helping governments to operate more efficiently in their 
own direction. The economists abstain from raising funda¬ 
mental issues and prefer to restrict themselves to efforts 
‘to make the world run a little more smoothly along a 
track which they feel that society has in some mysterious 
way already chosen for itself’. In the debates and press 
comments which in democracies precede political decisions, 
‘economic considerations get less than their proper weight 
and faulty economic reasoning too often ousts the sound 


one. 


In pushing forward schemes for replacing private effort 
by State ownership and official management, Prof. Jewkes 
refers to the tendency of governments to underestimate costs 
and exaggerate returns. It is no uncommon thing for 
governments to keep costs discreetly in the background or 
to dwarf their importance by assuming that they can be met 
out of some future hypothetical expansion of national 
income. In communities where the distribution of income 
is unequal and where taxation on income is highly progres¬ 
sive, it comes to be widely thought that the majority of 
people are benefiting and that a small minority are meeting 

1 r _ i __ tUa krnnt r»t flip nnrnpn in 
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Recent studies ^J a own socia , .services in taxation, ** 
of pcopte ° 

and social insuran w | 1 jch accompanies the balancing 

So that in the tutnu ^ more tangible items, the 
of the less tangm can not have your cakc a|)(j 

standard warning more than a pint out of 4 

eat “ °r Tthe community can always afford any. 

pint P mine so long as it gives up something else: 
thing, any hi g g hed t0 one side and the 

■“ 3, « ndStLabl, wp.ry of U~ o.fi™ 
S" ‘ 3 down upon him,elf by d„.i, g 

truisms. 


Prof Jewkes calls particular attention to the consequences 
of the expansion in size of undertakings, which fail to be 
adequately anticipated by governments. It is a common- 
place that every organization, as it increases m size, must 
face the danger that further growth will bring decreasing 

efficiency. 


Every large private business, as it gets bigger, struggles, 
and ultimately without effect, to resist the inertia of 
size. The burden of size has been the outstanding 
difficulty of the nationalized industries. I have no 
doubt that the same is true of universities, churches, 
armed forces and so on. The evil day can be put 
off but not for ever. Highly relevant illustrations of 
this point have been provided for us recently by 
the industrial mergers, which have been so common 
in British industry. 


t is easy to understand how seductive these mergers 
be - ° ne Profitable firm thinks that by absorb- 
instearl°'f 6r ^ ,0 ^ a ^ e firm it will make two profits 

lation anH° ne ^ ^ at * S °^ ten ^ out ca * CU ” 

is that the increased re ”* e,y difficult t0 calculate. 

dscd administrative burden thrown 
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on the directors of the acquiring firm may stretch 
their powers to the point at which they perform their 
duties less adequately and the whole organization 
suffers in consequence. 


‘Cabinet Ministers, and even more so in the last resort 
prime Ministers, have functions which only they can per¬ 
form and which cannot be divided up or delegated. So 
that whilst it may seem that some new activity on the part of 
Government has been successfully undertaken, it may be 
that in consequence there has been a loss of effectiveness 
elsewhere. Because of the total pressure upon him of 
Cabinet affairs’, says Prof. Jewkes, ‘a weary Foreign 
Secretary may miss a move in the search for peace, or a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be denied time to ponder 
over ways of improving methods of taxation or of prevent¬ 
ing inflation. I wonder how many of the blunders made by 
ooliticians in our time have been made by men wearied 
beyond account or broken in health through prolonged 

°''There'Is a dangerous fallacy which has, in this connec¬ 
tion been exposed by Prof. Jewkes. It is cla.med that a 
government may take responsibility for some new public 

but Uk<t*.,- z. 

dins^ ‘Experience in the past twenty years suggests that 

0Ut °[ ‘cXnets will always be tempted to court popularity 
into it. Cab j Amncra tic pressures for the provision of 

goods" andTervices on exceptionally favourable terms or to 

—^ impossible to give any real meaning to the 
U j ,mn between matters of national interest or 
dl!>t noliev on the one hand and matters of day-to- 
T P Snce on the other. The process of ad- 
mmiluation cannot be split up in this way. Wise 
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to do what it sets out to do. 

Public enterprise relies to a much greater degree Hum 
private upon statistics and measurement as instru¬ 
ments of control. A small manufacturer knows 
from long experience the details of his own business 
and will depend to a lesser degree upon figures than 
a government department which is operating a 
national industry and lias to determine proper scales 
of output and correct regional and local distributions 
and so on. Some eminent statisticians have for long 
been warning us of the rickety statistical structures 
upon which much economic reasoning in these days 
is based. Quite recently, Professor Morgenstcrn 
has left us in no doubt as to the perils we run. He 
shows that even with American and British figures, 
which are perhaps the best in the world, critical 
statistics arc being relied upon which have very 
wide margins of error. 

JS"® t0 ^ rof ’ Jewkcs . the big error fostered by over- 
,U„, „?' 1Ce caccurac y °f economic statistics is the belief 


that the economic future 


nothing but disenchantment 


can be predicted. ‘That way lies 


says the professor. 
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The odd thing is that economic soothsayers often believe 
that their long-term forecasts have greater reliability than 
{ j lC j r short; the lurther they are asked to probe into the 
future, the more confident they appear to feel that they can 
produce the right answer. 4 Perhaps \ observes the 
professor, ‘ the fact that the day of reckoning, in these 
c \ses, is farther off has something to do with this attitude.’ 

Prof. Jewkes has not much difficulty in proving his point. 
He refers to Marx's and Engels' dismal predictions about 
capitalist countries which have become famous errors and 
to De Tocqueville's prediction about the United States 
shipbuilding and shipping industries, which also has proved 
famously erroneous. Experts have not learnt to avoid such 
mistakes made by their eminent predecessors in the past. 
Variable factors are even more numerous in the modern 

world. ... . 

Prof. Jewkes sums up what is as easy, as it is important, to 

remember, viz., that a government has nothing to distribute 
save what it first collects from the community, and that big 
oreanizations are not necessarily more efficient than smaller. 

The professor would permit the State to undertake con¬ 
cerns displacing private ownership and management only 
when the following tests were passed by any such pioposal. 

, where a given expenditure would bring a larger 
' economic return to the community but would not be 
undertaken by any private individual. 

, Where a given expenditure, although not ncces- 
‘ sarily yielding an economic return in the narrow sense 
could nevertheless be shown to be really important 
to the general interest. 

3 Where the individual in striving m apparently 
' rational fashion, for some benefit or the avoidance ot 
some harm, would normally be led to take action 
which would frustrate his own purpose. 

Size, far from being a virtue, constitutes the most persistent 
and troublesome problem in dealing with nationalized 
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READ** 

" n which has been learr,, ln 
■ s This is a lc> . h as lost all its oiigj^ 
onderta u tain. Nat'O nallZ " , in mdia we have the 

Great Bn Great Britain ^ Cor poration persisted h, 

attractions^. ^ State Tra "^ ndic aps arising out of ^ 
^withstanding the obx to * jth a ny effort at centra 

“jStMwri “■»'>«, 

led management. necdy groups at lowp** 

enable the Governm.n l The plea , s no longer heard 
has proved to be an'J ; arisin g out of bigness render 
now. The overhead ^ * p]an for improvmg the 

such efforts futile. „ r0S perity has failed in respect 

of a near peno . S .-phis is based on the extra- 

results over a_ ongj JcwKcs , • that the distant future 

ct'T more ’clearly seen and understood than the 

'Hprof.^Jewkes is convinced that the deeper a government 
involves itself in the working of the economic system, the 
more likely it is that it will allow its so-called economic 
decisions to be vitally influenced by political expediency. 
Lastly, Prof. Jewkes poses the clinching question: The 
United States has a much higher standard of living than 
other countries. To what can this he attributed if not to 
private enterprise and a free market? 

The Professor also makes a new claim that the free market 
is exercising a strong civilizing influence. The cocksure 
and dismal prediction of the Webbs that capitalism would 
lead to the debasing of morals is not the way the world has 
gone. We have, on the other hand, in India wide-scale 
debasement ot morals, at all levels, as a result of the permit* 
licence-quota raj replacing the free market Positively. 
Prof. Jewkes claims, not without good grounds, that ‘ within 
t e mo e o the free market lies one good chance of smooth- 

of r ^in Wh f deVd ° P between men on the score 
a great dvdizert ° f values - The market is 
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let US be warned, Prof. Jewkes says: 

The damage which is likely to follow when the im¬ 
possible is attempted will be a function of the power 
possessed by those in control and their stubbornness 
in pursuing their aims. In the extreme case, when 
a government sets out to control from the centre all 
economic activity, success, of course, is unattainable. 
The government will then be tempted to seize new 
powers over the individual and, confronted still with 
the inevitable failures, will look for scapegoats 
citizens who have not worked hard enough or have 
engaged in sabotage, or evil-intentioned foreigners 
Some of the greatest tyrannies have had their ong 
in the frustrations of those who have sough to 
good by methods which were doomed to ai u 
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Reply to -la ® 1 


h arlal Nehru 


„ with all the paraphernalia 

NEHRU CAME to Madi* and attempted in his speech 
of the Prime M<mste‘ of he made counter-charges 

to answer my oft-repeated ^ ^ (Jie con f US ion of mmd 

against me of speaking. S , am grate f u l for the 

caused by unaccountabl ^ ^ Hc wants me to say 
respect he continues i lhc picture of India as I 

precisely what I want and p^^ ra mani f es to answers this 

desire it t0 , be ' ™ adver se newspapers have found it 
SSin Sness or clarity. But as Nehru has had 

n ° Iwantati India dearofXaWos'phere of fear in which it 
is now enveloped, where honest men engage m the difficult 
tasks of production or trade can carry on their occupation 
Shout fear of ruin at the hands of officials, ministers and 

party bosses. . 

[ want an fndia where talent and energy can find scope for 

play without having to cringe and obtain special individual 

permission from officials and ministers, and where their 

efforts will be judged by the open market in India and 


abroad. 

I want the dense permit-licence fog not to sit on us. I 
want Statism to go and Government reduced to its proper 
functions. 

I want the inefficiency of public management to go where 
the competitive economy of private management can look 
after affairs. 

I want the corruptions of this permit-licence raj to go. 

I want the officials appointed to administer laws and 
policies to be free from the pressures of the bosses of th e 
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r ulio£ P art y’ and g raduall y restored back to the standards 
f fearless honesty which they once maintained. 

>jehru says he has not been approached by any 

permit-seeker. True. But he has an army of 150 ministers 

under him and numerous professional Congressmen busy 
in this new occupation of assisting men to get quotas and 

permits. 

I want real equal opportunities for all and no private 
monopolies created by the permit-licence raj. 

1 want an India where the peasants are not intimidated or 
beguiled into giving up their lands for Nehru to bull 
castles in the air through co-operative farming. 

I want security for all owners of property, land or other 

forms of acquisitions, without a Sword of Damocles hanging 
over them threatening expropriation without payment. o 
just and full compensation as fixed by judicial authon le 
on correct principles and not according to the dictation of 

^walit^the fundamental rights to be restored to their 

° r fwant S an P India where heavy direct and indirect taxes do 
not prevent the building-up of private capital, discouraging 

en rrr.:t«,e *»« «*.... 

cause inflation and soaring prices. 

I want an India where the State does not tax for caphal 
investment, making the present generations life miserable^ 

I want the money power of big business to be .sorted 
from politics. Democracy is hard to be worked and it 
should 5 not be ruined by money power and rendered into a 
simulacrum by expensive elections and big business sup¬ 
porting the ruling party with funds in return for privileges 

or in fear of the State’s regulatory powers. 

I want an India where dharma once again rules the hearts 

of men, and not greed. 

I want the spirit of compassion and benevolence to have 


'1 
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| ,: . l(1 by state schemes of monopoly 

free pl.'v and not ' * n Illltl ovcr-ccntrali/alion. 

.,11 welfare by ovn • • j(s limitations and function 
I want tlu- Mate j ^ ^ rea |j zc spirituality through ih t 
humility and the 1 , b ,| K , n) j„ iJ, a t regard, 

traditional ehanneN » 1 ^ |M rca i opposition to the ruling 

Jy'lkUr P..W •< ■ *.*► “ ‘ hM "" «*«»- 

democracy may run on the straigh rod . ... 

, wan( India to regain her moral stature abroad and I do 
not want our people to be bamboozled into thinking that 
we have not lost what moral authority we commanded 
d urine Gandhiji’s days. 
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The language issue may be divided into two questions. 
( 1 ) What is the best medium for instruction in schools and 
colleges ? (2) What should be the language in which official 
business should be done in the States, in the Central Govern¬ 
ment, in inter-State matters and between the States and the 
Central Government ? 

As to the medium of instruction, it is my longstanding 
conviction, and I hold to it still, that the mother tongue 
should be the medium of explanation and instruction in 
all stages of education, that is, in the primary and high 
school stages and in the university courses also. No one 
questions the appropriateness of the mother-tongue in the 
primary and secondary stages but it is thought by some that 
in the advanced courses dealt with in university education, 
English might be better suited. The argument advanced is 
that terms of art, scientific and technical terminology, cannot 
be invented all at once to cover the wide and increasing 
field of modern knowledge. 1 concede the difficulty, 
go very far in this : I maintain that there should be no ban 
on the free and liberal use of English terms even while the 
process of inventing and familiarizing ourselves with new 
scientific and technical terms in Indian languages is going 
on, be it in Hindi or be it in any of the other tongues of 
India In class-room lectures we may be using the foreign 
terminology while in popular, oral or written expositions, 

m no gy . increasing degree suitable new Indian 
we might use in an mcreasu g & . , • , 

terms What I stress is that the use of foreign technical 

ms * , A c t, 011 id n ot imply that for that reason 

terms does not and should not u»l y 

the entire lecture or instruction should be n English. A 

chemistry or botany class may be conduct d m Hind o 

Tamil or Marathi, although all the special and technical 
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„ (jrsek or EwM origin. Thi , 

* - ..issssi? 


I u 


«•' fwUy “f&J? .• 

:::::..****££iU. ^ .**» 

lilge of lM lsh -. . i,y education as much as in the 
This is irue lot " lllv( . , jn ,j,c true progress of 

oiu'Ik'i singes. Gwryo'"' |(( |j i)g li s h language and 

our people • ()ur educational schemes 

literature shouhl nol sj - (| . ee( j orn from British rule. 
jllsl been use we have • n0t mean escape from 

I I is absolutely important that we should 


h'rcctloin Irom 

Englishliteralurc 11 1 ,,IN " ' ' , C()l , scrV c what we have 

... >"« ** <* ' , , an inlemational 

«*««•' ».- we are conceded i. is 

medium ol great value and as tar as we <ii 

language of modem science. The knowledge of English 
possessed by the educated people of India is a great national 
asset and should not he thrown away. But the importance 
that wc should attach to the study of English as a language 
subject should not be allowed in our educational schemes to 
eclipse the importance of other branches of knowledge. Jf 
English is adopted as the medium of instruction in all 
subjects, the language becomes almost the main aim of all 
effort and the instruction in the science or other substantial 
subjects dealt with will suffer in efficiency. We are likely 
to learn English through science rather than science through 
English. In order to maintain a proper standard of English 
knowledge it is not necessary to sacrifice the ease and clarity 
ot understanding that we gain, if we adopt the mother 
tongue as medium in the teaching of science and other such 
subjects. We should teach and we should learn sciences 
an othet subjects. We should also maintain a good know- 

be kept apart S " * W ° a ' mS 3re different and should 

issue of 1 mcdium >Kl ( aCOnlUS,0n that P ersistent| y clouds this 
mcchum of instruction. That English technical 
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and scientific terminology should be used in teaching science 
or other such subjects does not mean that the entire expla¬ 
nation and instruction should also be couched in English 
and that the students should get all their knowledge only 
through the difficult channel of a foreign tongue. Latin 
terms are used in botany and other science lectures in 
England and Scotland and America, but the lectures them¬ 
selves are in English. Similarly whatever English or Latin 
names and phrases we may use, we should explain things 
for the students in their mother tongue and this can be 
done without any detriment to precision or fullness of 
understanding. It is not to be assumed that the use of 
Hindi or Marathi or Bengali or Tamil to teach a science 
involves the laborious translation of all the special terms of 
that science. The scientific terms that prevail in the English- 
speaking world and with which the Indian teacher is so 
familiar may be continued just as they stand, even if the 
professor explains the subjects in an Indian language. 
Neither teacher nor student need struggle with correct 
English idiom and English grammatical construction in 

order to advance scientific knowledge. 

Nor is it to be assumed that if subjects are taught throug 
the mother tongue the students should slacken then atiten- 

ZttSnSto O., own languages -eg* «« » 
English technical terms. , when 

So fa,. English S,”*. »h,„ other 

English as such was '*** *'& ; he medium 0 f instruc- 
subjects were being deal • to the regional 

tion in all subjects «i changed from ^ ^ of V(CW of 
tongue, there is no doub 
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. 0 f the English languag e 
, -rtclico i» lh< ; “ „ u(5 h one of our aims is to ! 
nstrucu;’" deaf I!u ‘ ' dol1c at the cost of other 

vc shill* l° sc should not - TJlc Joss has therefore 
.wrn I*«" !J ’ lllt subjects of »J“ > bcst „wcd on excrcl* 
equally ■»]»' ‘ for hy extra a« ^ wr itten) and on the 

!° bC T! composition (sp 11 

siudy'o' English hh'^stioo 

big^tlangnage group *f ^ be admitted straightway. 

nonulation* . ^lilies in commerce and in 
Sads to be one P C0 P^ that must claim attention 
arts, Hindi is the o^J 8 besid es their own regtonal 
from all the P™P lc 0 ' country they may be living 

language, whatever part confined WJthln the 

in . Trade cannot foi k jg imposs i b l e to confine 

borders of one language j actjvitjes of tbe peop i e 

the literary and cultuia |j ngu i s tic area . Jf an fndian 
within the b0 “" d ® n ® S ,° d and educated in a true sense, 

— r e rr 

ever he may be in India. A man whose ambition ts to be 
a cultural Indian cannot enclose himself in his mono- 
linguistic shell. It follows that a sound knowledge of Hindi 
must be one of the aims of all education in all parts of 
India. Hindi is bound to be the national language of 
India. The progress of communications and commerce 
is certain to bring this about. 

But the process can and should be accelerated by deli¬ 
berate plans of education, that is, by teaching Hindi to all 
boys and girls in all the schools in the South. The question 
of what the official language of India should now be is a 
different thing and must be answered on the basis of facts, 
expediency, justice and fairplay, and not solved by a process 

nossihlv • 1 ' n ^ n ?J n ant ‘ cl P atlon of what education can 
possibly achieve in the next hundred years. 

1 he language spoken in a State should be the language of 
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fficial work in that State. If it is a bilingual State, both 
° languages there should be recognized as official languages, 
^should not be, it can never be, a matter of rule by 
^ 'ority. Official documents should be multiglot, irrespec- 
nia . of the relative sizes of the two or three language groups 
tlVe the bilingual or trilingual State. We have on this ques¬ 
tion instructive precedents in Belgium, Finland, Switzerland, 
South Africa and Canada, which it would be wise for us 

to follow. 

for the Central Government and for inter-State com¬ 
munication in India, my view is that English should be the 
fficial language. Official reports and documents have to 
be in a language which happens to be in fact the most con¬ 
venient medium for such inter-State use. There can be no 
doubt that, as a result of historical causes, English is the best 
medium for such purposes. The persons now dealing with 
inter-State and Central Government papers in all the States 
are able to handle the English language with ease and pre¬ 
cision more easily and with greater precision t an even 
their own mother tongue as far as high level official woik 
Th history of two hundred years which has pio 
Cd this result cannot be wiped out by wishful thinking. 

It has nothing to do with the status of freedom. 

, h ,“ not «ii ,o 

on grounds of pride “'JfoMhe public service at all sign!- 
people who are qualified J owle dge of English. In 

ficant levels have a very knowledge of Hindi at 

many parts of India they ave n ^ ^ English It would 

all or anything like w of a national asset to 

be unreasonable and amoun ground that free 

discard English for .hese P»rp.*s„„ „ ( 

India must change over fro 

Indian languages. be i ssuc d to the public, 

Wh.ro official |„ the language of the 

It will of course have to departments are con- 

people of that area, but so far as 1 
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,1 j„ die extreme to decree th 8( 


,j, would be rnme nt correspondence sho u L 

5 ”.- 

finale and issue m wou|d cre atc confus.on and b e 

understood or s P° kl "' , „ raV e error. To turn out every 

a source of annoyance • commanc | of Hindi and employ 

official who has no am I • ^ pub |j c services would by 

only Hindi-knowing pyso - conce ivable. 

unfair and unj usl - e ' cl ’ the official language We 

When we impose a la. guafc and fairpIay an(j 

; S o by mere arithmetic-majority when we directly 
or indirectly exercise statutory compulsion. If the people 
no. speaking Hindi had been scattered all over being a small 
minority everywhere, the position would have been different. 
But the fact is that in large and compact areas Hindi is 
not spoken, and the millions of men and women living in 
those areas speak other languages. The principle of overall 
majority would be misleading and cannot be applicable, 
under such circumstances, in the matter of language. 

Equality of treatment and non-discrimination must find 
implicit acceptance as a sacred principle in democracy. In 
Switzerland under Article 116 of that country’s Constitution, 
three languages, German, French and Italian, are constituted 
the Federal Official Languages. By Article 127 of the South 
African ( onstitution, English and Afrikaans are the official 
languages of the Union, and are treated on a footing of 
equality Proceedings of the South African Parliament are 
sen ai, 1 °* Ia «es and all bills, acts and notices of 
Government iC f ° r * nterest are issued by the 

Swedish is spoken b! "7 b ° th ,angua 8 es - Finland, 
but Finnish and Swedish Y "7 7 CCnt of ,he P°P ula,io " 

l ,nla, 'T In Canada loo bmh iVT ° ffiC ' al languageS of 
an equal footing. So ■ i ■ n 8 lsi an d French stand on 

are both given equal placV" Bol 8 ,um . Flemish and French 
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[11 appty* n £ P 1 mciple ot justice and fail play in India, 

NU ' meet with the difficulty ol having to accommodate more 
<| U in ten main languages prevailing in various areas in the 
ountry. We canu °t sa y» nil or none. We must find a 
i\ out of the difficulty which will come as near to iiistice 
.ad fairplay as possible. There can be no better solution 
than having Hindi and English together to function as ihc 
official languages of the Union. The history of the last 
tNV0 hundred years will justify this solution, as based on 
fairplay and conducing to equal convenience for all. Ihc 
wishes of the non-Hindi areas should prevail in this 

matter. . T . .. . . . 

In any case, even if the decision be that Hindi should 

ultimately be imposed on all India as the medium for Union 
official work and inter-State affairs, logic requires that com¬ 
pulsory instruction in schools must precede such a bold step 
and it must be effectively carried out for two generations 
or more before we can think of such imposition. And we 
must be prepared to face the feelings and sentiments that 
any imposition of that kind must generate m the minds of 
2 large masses of people to whom Hindi I. a new mnguage 
Hesitation on the question of compulsory Hindi in schoo 

official language of the f n.o ™P 1 fo „ owe d by 

the official language in place ot Eng'isi 

bilterness of "'Si" ooh. 

result of the introduction j l ^ on lhe faee of |, 
An argument is often ad officia i , anguage 0 f a 

would seem to be concl ^ lve yast ma j 0 rity of the people 
country should be one ths (hal way can the purpose 

can understand, and that o y ^ understoo d by only a 
of democracy be fulllllc ^ ® le 0 f India whereas Hindi 
very small percentage °' 11 P ' of the total population ; 
IS understood by over 60 p official work in the 

so Hindi must be the language ol‘ ^ ^ ^ rcaliK 

Republic : this is the argumcn ‘ )vcs jn the position of 
the feelings and do not place 
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I 40 . , nca k Hindi and who h'v e . 

the millions who do no| P f ^ , f> as we take * 

the large non-Hmd 1 S ; f all the states composing th 

granted, the ofeal * in the regtonal l a „ gu 

t'nion Republic is eo ification between the Ian gUa ’ 
th ere will be a complet of (he pe0 ple in 

of official work and with this. The Centra, 

State. We should eop , e of Jndia and a]| ^ 

Government serves ^ ^ , q H , ndi ^ and not ^ 

States. U it sho ^ herein _ th e people of the 

Stdiareas will not find any fulfilment of , he 
democratic ideal on the basis of which the argument f 0r 
Htndi ,s advanced. Where vast populations m many States 
do not speak Hindi or any language related to that stock, it 
will be seen that the argument of identity of language bet¬ 
ween government and people breaks down completely. 

A law relating to language which by its effect relegates to a 
secondary and unequal status whole populations of many 
States would be a gross infraction of the fundamental law of 
democracy. A language may belong to one of the consti¬ 
tuents of the population of India and it may be a majority 
group. But it would be undemocratic to raise it to an official 
position by which the other language groups would be 
consigned to an inferior position in actual practice. Any 
law or rule that tends to bring a great and continuing ad¬ 
vantage to the people speaking a particular language and a 
great handicap and disadvantage to other populations, 
who have equal membership in the Union, is not a just law. 
What is not just must be scrupulously avoided. The will of 
the majority must prevail in democracy, but it would be 
a misinterpretation of democracy and amount to oppres¬ 
sion, if democracy is interpreted to mean the conferring of 
a \emtages on the majority. The strength and vitality of 

W ll a f t t^° U wea kened by such oppressive laws. The 
W 1 of h c majonty should be exercised for the equal benefit 
a* far as possible of all the people including the minorities. 
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Did you not loam English' You can therefore learn 

1 ,"’M ntlnnt U " cr ,his ">« realize 

" hat , K ;. D ° ,hcy dcsire the Hindi-speaking people 
to be looked upon as the English people were looked upon? 
As alien oppressors? God forbid, l et us spread, by word 
and action, an atmosphere ol love and not a feeling that in 
democracy too there is tyranny inherent. Group tyranny 
is much moie painful than individual violence. 
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ressive political circles, as w e || 
There is a tendency m p ' r $eek t0 m ake anything that j s 
as among educationists, of youth's educational 

and »*f»l » “"^occasion, to «pt,„ „ 
course, f should hk , , The idea that educa- 

doubts in respect °'J ^1 fields of equipment is futile 
tion should co\e limitations of time and immaturity 
and erroneous. e morg tjme s fi 0 uld be spent on 

evolving 6 the^capaohy t’o acquire knowledge and to think 
aright, Lm on substantial equipment straightaway. 

The pressure of too many subjects is not a good thing 
for the young brain. On the other hand, it is only when 
the brain is young that the capacity to think aright can be 
developed and correct methods of work implanted. To 
give an example, I would point out that history’ cannot be 
understood by boys and girls who have not seen or expe¬ 
rienced much of life and its problems. The brain is 
a machine which should be properly assembled and adjusted 
during youth. Once this is done, it will take care of itsell 
and plenty of time lies ahead for the acquiring of informa¬ 
tion in all branches. The stress during youth should be on 
training, on creating a habit of correct observation, ol 
scientific curiosity, and of thinking aright and not on cram* 
ming the brain with information. 

The aim of education is that the pupil should acquit 
an automatic appreciation of values, moral and other. 
We do not desire to produce indoctrinated minds. That 
« not ihe demoCTiUc ideal. Totalitarians may wish to 
g twist in a planned direction while the mind is young- 
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Ag am, it should be remembered that that which is com¬ 
pulsory automatically induces distaste. If you wish b 

and girls to develop a permanent and unreasoning dislike 


of anything, make that subject compulsory. If you wish 
that they may develop a willingness and a capacity to 
appreciate good lilciuture such as the Rcttnayanu and the 
Mahabharata , or Shakespeare, or the Bible, for God’s 
sake, l would say to the educationists, do not make the 
study ot the Ramayanci and the Mahabharata or of Shakes¬ 
peare or the Bible, compulsory in the school. The lessons 
of both child psychology and human psychology are that 
mandatory and compulsory direction produces a contrary 
and rebellious tendency. The conditions for assimilation 
should be produced, and there should be no compulsion. 
Youth should be helped to choose good things for itself 

rather than be forced and drilled. 

Therefore T would suggest to educationists that less stress 
should be laid on examinations and more on opportunities 
for study and assimilation. The examination is the most 
KittPr mrt of compulsion. It creates an incurable tendency 



of examinations and rejections, 
tion of things in which aptitude 
than irrelevant ambitions and 


their choice of studies. 


employment, guide the students in 
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There are two I*®!* tha t of religious and n, 0ra| 

, rrv to our edu f !- nviny faiths and that arising out of 
■miction i' 1 a lalld ‘ ‘.s' Taking the education of 

iss, « r “rs *»“« mi r 10 »* 

children, we see that V f , t0 a ||, to be tender to th e 
another, to be kmd V and he P ^ thjnk arigh , ?he ^ 
lower animals and to d and write and to count and 

of teaching them how ^ should nQt make us lose S|gh( 
calculate is imP ortan ’ Iding personality in the right 

SZ It IS necessary to call to our aid, culture, 

tradition and reli S ,on ' , in one an d the same school, 
But in our counlry ^ tove. ; faiths and wh 

to look after boys a^rlsbom^ ^ ^ and ^ 

S?o?i5Sassociated with different religious denomi- 
°2ns. It will not do to follow the easy path of evading 
the challenge by attending solely to physical cutare and 
intellectual education. We have to evolve a suitable techm- 
que and method which will serve the spiritual needs of 
children through many religions in the same school. We 
would thereby cultivate an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and a fuller understanding and a more helpful co-operation 
among all the different communities in our society. 

India is not like other smaller countries where there is a 
single language and a single faith. We have a multiplicity 
of languages and faiths, but are yet one and must remain 
one people. We have, therefore, to give basic training in our 
schools for the speaking and understanding of many lang¬ 
uages and tor the understanding and respect for the diffc* 
rent religions prevailing in India. It is not right for us i& 
India to be dissuaded from this on account of consideration* 
as to the over-taxing of the young mind. What is necessary 
must be done. And it is not in fact too great a bui#* 

rences throZ ‘° d ° aWay with or steam-roll the d^' 

would be as 8 fn, 6 r rnmental coercion and indirect press'* ■ 
would be as futile as it would be unwise. Any impost 
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multiplicity of faiths and languages 

0 f a single way of lile and form .of worship on all children, 
or the neglect ot a section of the pupils in the respect, or a 
barren secularisation, will lead to a harmful conflict bet¬ 
ween the school and home life of the people concerned. 
On the other hand, if we give due recognition to the various 
faiths prevailing in our educational institutions and organise 
suitable facilities for boys and girls of all faiths, it may itself 
serve as a broadening influence of great national value. 

In regions where more than one language is spoken 1 
see no other way but one, namely, to form sections in the 
mixed schools according to language. For certain pur¬ 
poses they may sit together, so that the advantages of both 
mixing and separate attention may be retained. In this 
wav provided we solve the problems with understanding 
an d’patience, the very difficulties which we at first deplore 
may prove in the end to be of the greatest value for progress 
and what was pain and trouble may become a source o 

enlightenment and joy. 
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, , loyal people no doubt make a 
A strong government ana' an d a dumb people do 

good State. But a deaf f acy is not just a statutory 
not make democracy. c . > s hearts makes demo- 

entity. A knitting togethe.of^^ ^ 

cracy, the hearts being no w jth the saint who came 

1 have had forty years o ^ ^ altoge ther new way of 
to show a new way o sjcvc of tjme has of course 

resistance against evil. details but what 

the clearer and 


'"That happiness, either of the individual or of the body of 
thinking and feeling men and women called the nation, 
depends on character, not on material possessions or on the 

prospects of getting them later on. 

Again, that reform must always come from within ; and 
that loyal devotion to God is the spring of all reform from 
within and compulsion or violence, of any sort, makes no 


reform. 

The problem of national happiness consists in nothing so 
much as in a change of heart. That should be our real ten- 
year plan. It does not need any annual confirmation by 
parliamentary vote at budget time. It calls for a nation¬ 
wide movement, for it is based on something more than a 
majority vote, the nature of man, something permanent. 

Happiness does not depend on competition either among 
out selves or with other nations. We cannot ‘catch up 
when we are behind other nations by centuries. Indeed 
why should we ‘ catch up ’ if our aim is not show but welfare 
and happmess? And if catching up depends on external 
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aid.« is »tcn'pta'km ami a .rap ; wo shall bo entangled in a 
voluntary moral subject,on worse than military occupation 
We have to conserve what we possess of virtues We 
must keep oil new attractions that do not add to. but under¬ 
mine old virtues. I lte inner urges and the unquestioned 
religious convictions which form the fh*~— 

- _ * ^ _ _ __ A . 1 ^ 1 iV , • - 


religious convictions which term the framework of action 
are far from important and effective than laws and regula¬ 
tions which the State may seek to impose. Nothing should 
be done to sabotage those urges and those convictions thai 
have issued out of age-long co-operation and experience 

• | • . p . ii»o , 


impose. Nothing should 

at 

11 a'^ — — — —vutivu uuu experience 

and the climate of a particular national life. As in art, 
so also in government, the artist or the ruler must fully 
feel and put himself in harmony with one’s land and people. 
Then only can good results be achieved. 

To day our rulers have strayed away from this axiom. 
They feel as if they belong to a higher race and have a 
mission to impose their convictions on the people. Their 
language is far too reminiscent of foreign autocracy. The 
musicians of India are even now in perfect tune with the 
land of their birth and its people. So the music of the 
musicians continues to give joy. In contrast with this, 
the disharmony of the Government is striking. The activi- 
ties of the Government being in disharmony have brought 
into being a sense of uncertainty and insecurity and have 
destroyed initiative. They have created disincentives lor 
work and thought, which alone add to national wealth 
Men and women have come to look upon the late as e> 
look upon the stars and planets whose decrees of fate decide 

and which they cannot hope to change. . 

Two things are essential, a movement to make all people- 

work hard whatever their place 01 their jo , an a 
ment to make the rich feel they are trustees of wha 
hold beyond what they need for themse ves. _ . . 

be sought to be brought about by extreme <■ ‘ ’ 

hut by far the most efficient way is by a m 
voluntary acceptance of these essemia and rg of 

for progress and happiness. They * 


% 
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U8 ,. They will pr<=^ ve the graces of life and sp reac| 

our people- , ^ material. 3 

joy both sP'"lu J ureor the system of government maybe 
Whatever the naw and C ompassion-make for p ros . 
,he two essentials A BBC Panorama recently 

perity and true hapP ' ^ facts about China. Human 
broadcast a lot ° > ^ been emp l 0 yed since the days 

labour can hardly c insect -like profusion as in modem 

'••"’ZZXtZZ* cmm — «««. 

China, forty- on the building of a new dam, 

toil from sunrise f eartb _ m oving machi- 

and they do it all w.thou with bare hand 

nery or eqmpmenMn fact pra y 
™id Richard Dimbleby in uu» 6 / 

Men and women are working like this all over China 

said Gerald Clark, London editor of the Montreal 
Star in confirmation of Dimbleby s statement. 

•The same methods of mass, unskilled labour that are 
putting up these huge twentieth-century earthworks are 
being employed also in other aspects of the drive for more 

industrial power’, added Dimbleby. 

What are we doing? We thirst and hunger for foreign 
exchange to import machinery and run family planning 
propaganda, and distribute contraceptives among girls 
who mix with ardent boys. Manual labour, the tortoise, 
wins the race in China against the hare, foreign machinery, 


in India. 

The backyard blast furnace is really the symbol of 
modern China. It is her industrial revolution, the g reat 
leap forward into the twentieth century’, said Geral 
Clark. 

We in India are planning to invest astronomical figure 
rupees in the founding of an atomic power station. 

‘The Chinese communist philosophy is “Don’t wait K> r 
the big factories, use your millions, let industrialization 
in the cottage and the village workshop”,’ said Dim^ 
m this BBC Panorama. ‘There are from 3 to 7 lakh back)'* 1 
urnaces throughout China,’ confirmed Gerald Clark. 
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ThirtN wars ago it was Japan that sold cheap consume, 
soods to the world. Now China is competing with much 
lower prices, m the markets ot South-East Asia,' said 
Richard Harris ot the ed,tonal stall' of the London lime, 
\\'c arc constantly and irrelevantly reminded that we aie 
the atomic age. What has the atom got to do with our 
profited* Nothing. Out large population ot two-handed 
human beings is relevant and that is either ignored or deem 
j £0 be a handicap. In China they use these hands. 

NUin be, it is there done by compulsion and indoctri 
nation. But that is not au essential. Our men can and 
-na>t be made work-minded. Our rulers must be liberated 
trom the machine obsession. It' together with this we ha\e 
the doctrine of trusteeship, that is, of compassion and a 
s^n<e of reality, we can solve the antinomy of individual 
We can make a paradise of free men in 


sense of 
and society 
India. 
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. .. a subject considered ver, 
1 have been long . aW ‘ r ' our politicians, statisticians and 
important by a sectioni | , ation> and contraception 

intellectuals control jli ation plans associated with 

that subject. The ular jty have alarmed me and 

and the repoits ab „ n( j j shall say what I fee! 

of >1“ 9mm* 

on the subject. . an '_ mav no t asree with my view 
Party leaders and supporter raceptjves , an d the 

,, n nonulation control and use oi couua F 
quackeries and sales-interests building up around them- 
The views expressed by me are mine and without prejudice 
to the Swatantra Party and its policies. Birth control 
through contraceptives may be treated by the Swatantra 
Party as falling in the field of individual opinion and free¬ 
dom”. if only out of respect for the Father of the Nation, 
r hold fi'rmlv the view that only prosperity c?" 


about the results the mathematicians want and not con¬ 
traceptives or surgery made popular among people in the 
upper strata of society. It is not the reverse proposition 
that should guide us, viz., that prosperity can be brought 
about by contraceptives. As a result of popularizing birth- 
control devices, there will be some more money in the upper 
levels to buy scarce commodities, and prices may be slightl) 
affected in the direction we do not desire. What we should 
aim at is production and consequent general prosperity 
Reduction in the size of the family will follow without the 
need for 4 loops ’ or surgery. 

Until China learns to contain herself, she is a menace 1» 
the peace-loving nations of Asia who do not agree to be 
absorbed or held under her hegemony. This is the real and 
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BIRTH CONTROL 

^mediate problem for India, not her population. The 
£0 mforl-loving, sc hsh and non-adventurous sections of the 
population will take advantage ot contraceptives which the 
government may provide and live easier lives, but it will 
n0 t affect the population problem of the nation. A rise 
in general prosperity alone can affect it. Individual comfort 
or standard of living to be improved by reducing the popu¬ 
lation denominator are as futile an effort to solve the mass 
problem as they are illogical in the context of the Chinese 
menace. As long as this menace is there, we want a large- 
anny—not an efficient military force on good Western 
models, but a very large body of trained citizens ready to 
die and willing to live a hard and hazardous life, rifle in 
hand, knowing how to protect themselves and to get rid of 
guerrilla enemies wherever causing mischief. The people 
of Communist China are ready and willing to offer up their 
lives, because life as a soldier is better than life as a citizen. 
If we adopt birth-control by means of contraceptives and 
sterilization we shall have an elite of selfish, comfort-loving 
men and women, as fond of life as leeches of blood, and 
never prepared for sacrifice or the risks of any kind of war. 
This is not the leadership we want in India, now or in the 
near future, until we have world security for peace in Asia. 

The mass of the population cannot develop an ideo ogv 
contrary to what the elite exhibit and set as an example. 
An elite indulging in sterile sexual acts, and keeping them¬ 
selves free from the troubles and worries of childicn, 1 
the elite that will inspire the poor to join the army and dte 
for the country. Not only are the plans for contraception 
inherently disgusting, like masturbation, so om, ^ 

in the circumstances we arc placed in, w 0 y . ^ 

queues reported gleefully by the piess as s an ^ ^ 

‘ loop’ in Kerala are an alarming symptom, . ‘ j( 

good news as the ‘family planners mlt j on t0 be 

It is very good news for China who want^ ^ djsjnte . 
enervated in addition to economic ruling party, 

grating polices persistently foil owe 
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s if it were a j in or der to rule them the more 

of power dividing the penP le h ‘" s a pote ntial body in India 
easily. Comm™ pos ing as a political party and 

of ready-made add ^ the Congress Party in all the 
encouraging and vo ° dis i n te 2 ration and discontent, all 
measures that will lead to party The ^ 

thC “Tchmat'an accepted fact and the need for a big. 
uon of China • n ed armv must also be taken 

even if ‘U-pa'dfn i -<1 P fo ’ the country from 

UplsZ hecondition of South-East Asia. This, if 
granted, means that birth-control preceding prosperity 
is an erroneous obsession and an tnexped.ent pohey 
And is there not some truth in what Gandhiji felt and 
explicitly expressed, that this attempt at birth control with- 
out self-control is immoral, unnatural and harmful to body 
ac u/p>il ns mind — particularly the latter? 
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LS Nvm niuiai 
of the liquor traffic : 



The place of moral persuasion in temperance reform is 
large and important. But persuasion is to be brought 
to bear upon individuals in order to secure personal absti¬ 
nence. It has no relevance in dealing with a social and 
economic problem which the liquor traffic constitutes. We 
have no right to place continual temptations before weak 
people. Prohibition by legal enactment is the only way to 
stop the liquor traffic. Educative propaganda and prohi¬ 
bition of the traffic should go on side by side, each helping 
the other. 

Ramsay Macdonald said: ‘ They tell us that we cannot 
make men sober by act of Parliament. 1 hate these little 
snug petty-fogging and inaccurate pieces of proverbial 
philosophy. They are thrown off by men who cannot 
think and they are believed in by fools. The conclusion 
of experience throughout the world is absolutely inevitable 
and irresistible, that you can make men and women sober 


|v\r or»f nf 



Every civilised man, like the bee 
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. , ord Bryce in his book 0,1 A/o *r„ 

law of the hive. If princjp)e of protecting a man 

Democracies says . w hen these are injurious to the 

against his own P r0 P e " S jtimate .’ 

community is deemeo 6 laws are a violation 0 f 

Again, even the present 

personal liberty. criminal Law is based upon th e 

The whole fabric'^^interference with personal 

principle of prohibition ana 

libcrty- u ... government and order, laws must be 

If we are to a reatest good to the greatesi 

rj° t. P « r * 

drink traffic from placing pit-falls before weak people and 
to make me a teetotaller against my will, as it has to make 
me send my children to school or to keep to the left on the 

public highway. 

St. Paul said (Romans XIV, 21): It is good neither 
to cat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumblcth. or is offended, or is made weak.’ 

‘ The liquor trade has become a menace to the public life 
of the country and it corrupts politics/ said Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

Prof. ScharlTenburg has stated that alcohol and other 
narcotic drugs are the most dangerous enemies of personal 
liberty. 

The following plea is often urged : 

Alcoholic beverages may not give real strength or 
nourishment, but it is not right to deprive half-starved 
miserable people of some comfort and happiness, false 
though it may be. We do nothing to help them to get a 
square meal. Why should we deprive them of even the 
temporary relief obtained from toddy ? 

feedmaffieh u hC ' P *“"! l ° Wards gettin 8 a meaI and 

drink is generally more th- ', a workman P a y s forh)S 

him and often quite enough C ° St ° f 3 S °° d meal ^ 

^ for a good meal for the whole 
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family- The best and immediate service, we can do for 
these miserable people is to save this waste by removing 
the temptations. The comfort they derive from drink kills 
their souls, and pre\ents eflort and emancipation, 
fs not toddy a nourishing drink ? 

Three pics worth of coconut contains more nourish- 
nicnt than six annas worth of toddy. Even this three pies 
worth of nourishment is prevented from doing good by the 
alcohol that is mixed up with it. 

fs it not oppressive for the high class educated citizens 
to deprive the poor and depressed classes of their only joy ? 

The most urgent reason for prohibition is the good of 
these depressed classes. No other single measure of re¬ 
form can help these people, and at once raise them econo¬ 
mically and socially, as total prohibition can. The rich 
and the educated may be indifferent about this reform. 
It is most necessary for saving the poor and the lowly. 

Scientific investigation has exploded the old belief in the 
value of alcoholic drink to the manual worker. 
Dr Schaffenburg: ‘Moderate drinking reduces the 
workers' efficiency. The notion that moderate drinking 

helps an artisan in his daily work is false. 

Dr H H Dale, Secretary of the Royal Society an 

Director of the Institute of Medical Research 

elusion before the Royal Commission . “is not 

aid to efficient 

has not taken alcohol. he tax 011 

Do we not lose good revenue by giving »r 

drinks and drugs? • v rea f sense. It 

Revenue from drink is no re\e Government be 

is a small saving from waste wa c , ^ prohibition will 

wise, it should prevent altoge e . into the 

save for the homes five 'T'L w hat will be saved in the 
Government treasury. Ad 
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expenditure h h drink revenue. 

is worthwhile to lose hi 1 nlie that is now got from 

How shall be substitute m 

drinks and drugs ? timcs without number that 

Mahatma Gandhi has . s0 nlU ch of which is 

there is a huge miiitarycxi js capab | c c f rcduct- 

based upon distrust of the na ion. 1 

ion by more than Rs. 25 cro ' 0 , on ourselves to the 

accessary extent, rather tha ction jn beC0 mes an 

:S:Sco: is scandalously out of proportion 

t0 te^CnSSTovernments. present the 

following dilemma to prohibition. , , 

If a country consumes relatively little alcohol per head 
of population, the people are temperate and there is 

no need for prohibition laws. 

If a country consumes relatively much per capita , then 
that ic nnt the nlace for prohibition laws ; for, the 


people will never agree to give up drink. 

There is too much drinking in the West, prohibition is 

impracticable there. There is too little drinking in India, 

and therefore prohibition is unnecessary here. 

We should not, however, be confused by dilemmas of this 

kind. If the prevailing sentiment in respect of drink and 

drugs is the test for deciding whether India is ready for 

total prohibition, we are better ready today than America 

was in 1919, or Great Britain is today. 

The annual consumption of liquor in Bengal, for instance 

is 3/4 gallon of absolute alcohol per hundred of population. 

In England and Wales, it is 117 gallons. The abstinence of 

Bengal compared to England is in the proportion of 156 to 1. 

The usual objections raised to a prohibition policy in 
Britain are : 


1. The woeful ignorance of the masses of the people 
with regard to the fundamental aspect of the drink problem- 
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Thanks to religion and tradition, this 
lion does not apply to India. 

2. The drinking habit is so interwoven into the social 
an d national life of the people that the time is not ripe for 
drastic legislative action. 

This does not apply to India. 

3. The drink trade has too much of a hold on municipal 
and national politics and on the press of the country to make 
immediate prohibition successful. 

This does not now apply to India , hut may if we delay. 

Is public opinion in favour of total prohibition in India ? 

Mo one who is in touch with public feeling in India in regard 
to the drink and drug traffic can have any doubts on this 
point. 

Gokhale in a deputation to the Secretary of State for 
India in 1912 solemnly declared : ‘ Total prohibition is really 
in keeping with the sentiment of the Indian people.’ 

On 21st January 1925, a memorial signed by over 30,000 
women of India was submitted to the Viceroy to introduce 
total prohibition. On 2nd September 1925, by a majority 
of votes representing the solid, undivided force of non- 
official opinion, the Legislative Assembly adopted the 

following resolution : 

. This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General- 
in Council that he be pleased to accept as the ultimate 
policy of Government the prohibition of the production, 
manufacture, sale and import of intoxicatingIjquoj 
save for medical and scientific purposes. It further 
a ,w ns the first step in carrying out this 
recommends that as *“' mcnts bc directed immediately 
policy the provincial gov of fixing 

to inaugurate the policy o mve tmg P ^ (>f 

by a system of local option he locat.o ^ ^ ^ 
shops selling mtoxicat' g fi specia „ y consti . 

governing bodies or 8 under take necessary legis¬ 

lated for the purpose, and to under. 

lation in furtherance of that policy. 
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,077 Ramdass Panlulu moved in the 

0n ., 9 S She following resolution : 

■ n , Council “ Uiiion of .he „„ 

m-Counal lhal 1 P - d in ,.ie local admlnis- 

•sssr^ s - *■—- 

India.’ 


nt ^ a * , r v^rnment of India could 

Tlie but moved an amendment 


not 


#4^1ivpr 


r ° li0 .™ s Council recommends to the Governor-General- 
in-Council that a policy designed to promote and ensure 
moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors should be 
adopted in the local administrations under the direct 
control of the Government of India.’ 

It is needless to say that the Government of India have 
done nothing to 1 promote and ensure moderation. 

The Legislative Councils of Bombay, United Provinces, 
Madras and other provinces have adopted resolutions in 


favour of total prohibition. 

In December 1928, the All Parties Convention that sat 
in Calcutta for considering a draft Swaraj Constitution for 
India, adopted the following clause as part of the draft 
constitution in that chapter dealing with Fundamental 
Rights : 

‘ It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth to save its 
citizens from the evil and temptations of alcoholic liquor 
and intoxicating drugs, and it shall as soon as possible 
after the establishment of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment make laws tor the total prohibition of the manu¬ 
facture, import, possession or sale of alcoholic liquor 
and intoxicating drugs except for medicinal or industrial 
purposes.’ 


Again, the Indian National Congress has finally adopted 
the following clause in its Bill of Rights : 

The Congress declares that any constitution which 
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may be agreed to oi\ its behalf should provide or enable 
the Swaraj Government to provide for the following : 

Clause 13: Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be 
totally prohibited except for medicinal purposes.’ 

If Indian opinion is so strong and so clear on the subject 
may be asked why there should be any difficulty in realis¬ 
ing the object, seeing that Excise is a ‘ transferred ’ Provincial 
subject, fully within the control of Ministers responsible 
to the legislature. It must be remembered that the 


it 


authority ol the Central Government is reserved over the 
customs duties on imported liquors. But the true answer 
lies in the fact that the power transferred to the Provincial 
Legislatures and Ministers is unreal. Without excise 
revenue the Provincial ‘ transferred ’ administration 
would be starved out of existence. The central and reserved 
subject and the non-votable items in the budgets leave no 
power to the Ministers for any measure of liquor prohi¬ 
bition. If they do not openly go over to the opposite side, 
they can only equivocate or procrastinate, and promise 


without intending to perform. 

Is it not better to introduce reform gradually instead of 


attempting total prohibition immediately ? 

Vicious habits are bound to spread and take deeper root 
with each succeeding year of delay. Reform becomes more 
and more difficult as we allow time to lapse. 

fs it not necessary to give time so as to adjust the 
Government budget to the loss of revenue from drink? 

Revenue complications will be all the harder for solution 
if we allow time to pass. Some thirty years ago a major 
province in India received a crore of rupees only from this 
traffic. Today it is anything between 5 crores and 6 crores. 
rt forms a fourth of the total income under principal heads 
of revenue in the Punjab, and Central Piovinees an en ?‘ 

It is third in Bombay, more than a third in Madias, < 

nearly a half in Bihar. . 

Expenditure in all Government depaitmen s ia • 
tendency to increase. No future time >m 


i 
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l6 ° tlte point of view of finance than tl)( , 

* “liecti." to ■***> “» “» * ««,„ 

.t:,;!:!'™. 

There is no ^' C ° f shops and the habits of the victim, 
of the total number thcir jndu i ge nce in prop onion 

The victims do not d shops . There were 90,000 ^ 
t0 the total numoe Thcy have been gradually reduced 
shops in Indiatin * ^ has been so gradual that i, 
,o 45 , 000 . Th® 1 custo mers were gradually trained to 
ma y be said that number 0 f shops was reduced by 

walk the distance ’ quad rupled. 

half but excise revc ^ of number of shops is only a 

Th e Government rea ^ of small ho|dings 

consolidation of est ; tes . Moreover, the large renter 

and Thowto P keep unlicensed branches, wherever he finds 

SU Sfr‘ed b uc£n S S'stops, as done by Go vernment does 
Th n that anv area is left dry. A shop here and a 
Z m Z are removed so that the custom in the shops left 
ovef in that area, and the Government revenue therefrom, 

are proportionately increased. 

Will not prohibition enforcement be a very costly affair. 
Even without prohibition we have to incur expenditure for 
regulating the trade and preventing breaches of the govern¬ 
ment monopoly. The present excise administrations each 
cost from Rs. 20 lakhs in smaller provinces to rupees ha 
a crore in the bigger ones. Every detail of licit and ilh clt 
production and distribution has even now to be watche • 
Assuming that the task of enforcing total prohibit^ 
must be dilficult or costly, it is a price that must be 
at the outset on account of past follies of allowing the dno 
trade to develop to such proportions. 

Phillip Snowden, chancellor of the exchequer 
df we could abolish the liquor traffic, T should vtf vV 
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VS(UV , wilh 11.0 most complete compliancy. | hc d(rcct 
.„ul '' ul,l0Cl lOSI " 110 nmin| onanco of the |j qtl()r lll|(|it 

joes !>»l l ,r0lluiv WCilll,u 1 lw '""'0 people arc employed 
i„ that mule, the grenier is the drain upon ihc national 
ros ouives and upon every productive industry in the 

country- 

Will there not he a large amount of illicit manufacture 
utuler total piohihitioiit Illicit manufacture and sale arc 
now going on even under the licence system. It is not 
reasonable to demand cent per cent success in the enforce¬ 
ment of prohibition, when you arc satisfied with less in the 
enforcement of the licence system. In fairness we should 
give a chance to the system of total prohibition, as good 
and as long as the licensing system has had. 

Thousands of people drink only because it is available in 
licensed places. It is only some that will commit crimes 
and risk punishment. If there are no licensed places many 
thousands will be saved. 

Because the licensing system has created a large number 
of habitual addicts, there will be difficulty in preventing 
illicit indulgence for some time. But it does not lie in the 
mouth of the supporters of the license system to raise an 
objection for which they themselves are responsible. 

Will there not be smuggling? 

Smuggling is not confined to alcohol and drugs. There 
is a considerable amount of smuggling of very machme on 

which there is a high duty. . • 

Are not brandy, opium etc., necessary for mcd.cu. 

P '^prohibition does not mean that qualifiedl doctors 

will not be permitted to use alcohol, opt • 
drugs in such forms and in such quanUt.es as they may 

desirable in particular cases. Whited* 

Would you like coffee, tea, or lemonade p.olub.ud. 

11 
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162 lemonade created as much mi sery 

If coffee, tea o as intoxicating drinks do 

crime, and mju>^ being prohibited. No 0n( 

should agree to ^ beating his wife, or stealing 0f 

ever heard o ^ influen ce of coffee or lemonade, 
murdering UIldel and stringent caste regulations i n 

Ha d £ttraffic and secret drinking? 
creased " ILClL , () BecaU se Government has f acili . 

T ° r m formation of the drink habit in so many pe 0 p fc( 

“ts made remedial effort vetj difficult. (2, Because 

Government keeps up the licensed dealer and he seeks , 0 

carry on his business anyhow. (31 Because Governm. 

a soft corner for the licensed dealer and is lement 

regards breach of regulations on his part. 



lent 

as 


( 1930 ) 
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World around 















The three essays in this group show RajajVs grasp of the 
a j 0 r issues in modern international politics. Nuclear terror 
is a m enace of incalculable scope and the two super-powers 
have it in their han(is 10 destr °y civilization and all mankind 
in their fanatic pursuit of world hegemony. The third essay 
deal'* with an aspect of world government and is built around 
the personality and intimate reflections of a Secretary-General 
of the United Nations , who regarded himself as a servant of a 
emerging world government, Dag Hammarskjold. 
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Nightmaie of nuclear arms 


The subject of the evening is ‘Mankind’s self-made preci¬ 
pice . lave horrowed this apt phrase from The Times of 
London. 

It pains me vciy much that the Western powers are going 
wrong in what they are doing and that it has fallen to my 
lot to be pointing it out in unequivocal terms. I would 
have felt lai happier perhaps if it had been the other way 
about and I had to point out only the faults of another 
paity. 1 have said at another meeting how greatly we are 
bounden to America and 1 need not repeat the reason here. 

It is, however, good that I repeat my hope that what I say 
should be interpreted as the anxious thoughts of a friend 
and not as carping criticism from one who is not concerned 
in the welfare of America or the other Western powers. 

So much has recently appeared in the daily press about 
nuclear weapons that everyone now knows quite a deal 
about them. It is possible to know a lot in a vague way 
and yet not have it all in order in the mind so as to be able 
to come to reasoned conclusions. The papers daily bring 
fresh news of what is done and said about these nuclear 
weapons. We may thus by verbal familiarity and repetition 
even lose the sense of danger about them. This is the 
reason why I am before you to attempt to explain the points 

involved. 

Much has been said in defence of science in geneial, as if 
science stood accused, and we were in need of being told 
about the advantage of scientific knowledge and progress. 
I am completely in favour of the search of truth that is 
called science, lead it where it may. I do not for a moment 
support State or Church control over knowledge. It is 
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iW* , ui. |„ put reitralnts on the search 

np0 s>ibtc ««« ft irablc and possible to put restraint, 
"" truth! 11 ' S r uini wo unravel out ol the mysteri*, 
the a|'P llca l i, ’". , ’[. l „'iml our application of knowledge 
„f Nature- 11 knoW leclgc Jhc r esponsibtlity 

(here is ■» ‘ ' llc affairs of men not to misuse science 

1S on those who ru e . for wickcd purposes, 

or employ men •>' • J ^ , ind spoken matter about the 

There is a span.' h al( , m j c kn owledgc can be put. 
constructive uses to GoV crnments and Government 

Most of this comes ^ industri alisls. The industrial 
agencies, not scan ^ ^ |jkc)y to S p r j„g out of Govern- 

use of atomic ti fcY totally irrelevant for my plea 

ment hand-outs. ■ , ibjt t | ic production and the 

use of nuclear I ^ whjch contamlnate the 

atmosphere and waters of the 

* f f t 

ft nd the normality of the human spcc.es for future gene- 
rations I can see no relevance m these pol, real tnbutes 
o atomic energy unless the Governments that want to 
Lcp nuclear weapons going want to confuse the public 

i nd 

01 Who hates or disrespects science? Who disbelieves in 
the power of knowledge as capable of being used for good 
purposes? How does the possibility of using atomic 
energy for good objects justify the present use of nuclear 
weapons for indiscriminate mass destruction and injury 
to future generations with all the incidents of cowardly 
assassination? Everything in the world can be put both 
to good and bad use and atomic energy is not an excep¬ 
tion. The good use need not be called up to confuse a calm 
examination of the bad uses or the prohibition thereof. 
II it is proposed to poison the wells of enemy countries 
and some people object to such methods of warfare, is ** 
iclcvant to talk of the excellent medical uses to which arsenic 
can be put/ It is not contended or proposed or possible 
at we shall speedily use up all the nuclear material avail* 1 
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)e so as to stan e out the military requirments On the 
Contrary * is proposed to use mostly the waste byJ££ 
o( the regular military use of such material 
It was my good fortune to study physics in my col | e „ e 
when nuclear physics began its career. I was in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century when the X-ravs 
were discovered and made known to the world. There¬ 
after began the great work of Rutherford, the Curies, 
gecquerel and others. My professor at college was an 
able Scot whose talent for demonstrating the wonders of 
science endeared him to all of us. He was a fine teacher 
who believed not in dictating notes to help us pass our 
examinations but arranged and showed exciting beautiful 
demonstrations throughout the year and kept us entranced 
in the wonderland of optics and electricity. And when the 
X-rays came he showed us the new wonders and lost no 
time in making us see through opaque wooden boxes and 
to project the bones of our hands on the fluorescent screen. 
All this and more I saw in college and my professor ex¬ 
plained the causes and the theories behind them. We 
saw the glow in the cathode tubes in all those wonderful 
phenomena of the moving particles of electrified matter. 
Those borderland days when old theories of science were 
put to severe trials were truly great days. Soon came there¬ 
after the break-up of the whole atomic theory and I knew 
enough when I left college to follow what was going on in 
the world of science which brought matter and energy 
together into one equation. I am not a hater of science 
or its wonders. But I wish to warn those w o examine 
the issues of disarmament and of prohibition o a / ltl *^ n - 1 
tion weapons of the irrelevance of all the talk o t e 
Of the atom. One should love science but we sho “ 
the making of nuclear weapons lor cowar y that 

tion leading to the annihilation of the civihia 

man has achieved. . „„ -f lienee. 

Disarmament does not mean the shutting ^ war 

The prohibition of nuclear weapons for purp 
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168 . „„ 0 f idboratorlt* or <,t t Me*,,* 

, oc , „ot mean the <'' c , ()f applied science f<„ (»,, ^ 

■, the field . .. the prohibitk* of 

of mankind ‘* u | d mc nn tin r<'' ;i ' " f "" ,, M/ 

wettpn ns , l)l0 nl.oliln.I V "rfr» 

of Government 8 ani , hc spread of kmrwtedg* ^ 

into operation to I |)||rpoScS , Ihe present mil**, 

anything is l,cld ' in fact blocks the free «tlMing» „ 
use of atomic sc cessar y for the progten of scier^ 

knowledge which atjof] what I plead for is ft,, 

and its bene itc M ^ t)]C tram mcls of war. 
emancipation < ■ |g men . s brain*, like those of oft*, 

When in lea < that war and its km 

^rSn the JIinsof .he men of ^ 
en’Lcd by Governments. War is said to be the mtfi* 
inventions. What a mother ! Let us not fall m love 
w th war because for war purposes some clever things arc 
discovered. Secrecy goes with the work of science in war 
and secrecy impedes science. It is reported that a very 
eminent Cambridge scientist who desired to go to America 
was refused permission. I read that a broadcast proposed 
by an eminent scientist in America was recently prohibited 
and he had to talk only what had already been widely 
known. I believe that the most valuable report of an 
important commission was delayed by order of the Ameri¬ 
can Government and published only when the policy of 
Government demanded it later. All these are illustrative. 

Dr. James B. Conant, an American who served in the 
Department of War, has made the matter perfectly clear. 

Before going to the question of the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and the issue of disarmament which has been 
mixed up with it, F should like to point out, indeed 1 should 
like to emphasise, that the most urgent matter is the immC' 
diate prohibition by international authority of the test 
explosmns which are going on in spite of every pr*#*' 

What • 0 * do t0 sl *Ppress only the bang, as Churchill said 
emanded is to stop either loud or silent radio' 
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. poison' 11 ? ol' the world atmosphere and of the , t ■ 

tae, J 

i> has «»» "* ■ ■" «P I* of .he fa,„ h 

of agg'e.ss.on by another and their mutual di.E 
truly scandalous that these tests could be going ^ 
Ln eminent met o sconce, one after another, have 
^jilted out the grave danger to world health and to future 
Generations in the clearest posstblc language that men of 
ticncc can command. cannot believe that any civilized 
nation could ignore the evidence that has been adduced 
a ‘d which is accumulating everyday. The News Chronicle 
(March, 24), wiiting on the cflccts of nuclear radiation, 
says’ ‘Professor Rolblat, an experienced and responsible 
nuclear scientist, says in an article in the Atomic Scientists' 
Journal published this morning that it is imperative the data 
on the dose of radiation we have all received from nuclear 
tests up to date, and the rate at which this dose is increasing 
shall be known to the Government and published.* 
Would 75 H-bomb tests over the next 30 years bring 
everyone in the world to the point where many children 
might be born mentally or physically deformed for genera¬ 
tions to come? Professor Rotblat thinks it may be so. 
The Federation of American Scientists is similarly alarmed 
over possible genetic disasters of the future. But on both 
sides of the Atlantic the Governments utter soothing and 
reassuring statements. No Government can decently claim 
the benefit of the doubt in such a case in its own favour as 
defence lawyers do in criminal cases. Where danger to 
humanity is apprehended by men of science, the thing 
should not be done. f f 

h was reported that an attempt was made on t a o 
India at the recent Commonwealth Conference ot 1 renner 
to get an international agreement at once that all t ese ~ 
^Plosions should be stopped, but the attempt did m t 
r °ugh. Surely when the West has enougi . 

sioTs r Car WCaP0 " S fUr ‘ hCr pr ° d Tun aware that the 

^y well be stopped at once. I 4 
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, weapons requires a lot more of testing 

strategy of ' t {, a t testing in the actual battle^ 8 

indeed r 'r° U ic necessary as no amount of parade driU 
will soon become I jce , Tests may be nece 

is equivalent to w ^ the area of destruction so as 

even to reduce h ^ ^ weapons . Whatever be the 

10 C ° nVe rTcc ssity, the cold war Powers have no right t 0 
motlV e worId to continue in good health 

disregard the ng ^ successive uncontaminated genera- 

and '"r Jin and women being born. 
t10 " °e ire people in the world with a conscience that i s 
troubled^Therefare others who do not suffer at all this 
way The bombing of Japan at the close of the last world 
war is troubling the conscience ot Amenca. The point is 
irrelevant for the present issues. Indeed all matters relating 
to past history, where men and rulers have committed 
mistakes are irrelevant, when we propose to do something 
to correct all those errors and to avoid future calamities. 
All the same, America is proud of her ideals, past and 
present, and anything that goes to the detriment of her 
moral position has a tendency to cause pain. Let me 
dwell on it for a moment. There is no question about the 
fact that the use of the atom bomb over Japan followed 
closely upon a successful test in a desert and that two 
bombs were burst one after another with only a very short 
interval, August 6 and August 9 of 1945. About the advisa¬ 
bility of this atomic bombing there was just an exchange of 
information in an informal way between the President of 
America and Churchill. Stalin was kept uninformed till 
e ast moment. It was felt that something should be 

wa^cniT ? ta ^ n * ^is was Perhaps done but nothing 

One coulf ^demand ^ ununflerstandabie hint 

ment then wac ^ ls ^ eca use the American Govern- 

dangerous progress in ... . 

conveyed to R,,c! mihtary «fence could safely be 

pened to be in h f eVen though at dle moment she hap- 

Dc an honoured ally. 
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do cs not matter, however, whether it w •„ ,k 
t I ^nsibili«y of America or i, was shared by Cn !" c 
“'Ll issue is not altered on that account So r ‘ h 
Concerned, if it was wrong, it was ljr “ ^ 


' ,1 issue is not altered on that account So L 
^concerned, if it was wrong, it was ^ ^ 

J done by one or more han one or by all of them Th 
rime of Japan was that she was on the wrong side during 
his war. A further cr.me in the opinion of the West was 
that although Germany had been completely crushed by 
that time, Japan s courage could not be overwhelmed by 
defeat and that some gioups among the Japanese nation 
were prepared tor mass suicide rather than for uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. This was called fanaticism and so any 
new monstrous weapon could be permitted by Christian 
morality. More American lives could not be sacrificed to 
meet this fanaticism although all powers had been knocked 
out of Japan by that time. It is best I refer to Churchill's 
narrative and as far as possible in his own words. 

‘A more intricate question was what to tell Stalin. The 
President and I no longer felt that we needed his aid to 
conquer Japan. A devastating attack on Japan had con¬ 
tinued from the air and sea. Among the principal targets 
were the remnants of the Japanese fleet now dispersed for 
shelter in the inland sea. One by one big ships were picked 
out and by the end of July the Japanese navy had completely 
ceased to exist. The homeland of Japan was m chaos 
and on the verge of collapse. The professional diplomats 
of Japan were convinced that on y minie la e 
under the authority of the Emperor could save Japan to 
complete annihilation. The only poin ^ Emperor ' s 
were particular about was the saving message had 
honour. This was known to the allie adnotbeen address- 
been sent by the Emperor to Stalin. Japanese then 

ed nrohahlv because it was not cleai 1 „aare>ised: 


oeensentby tne tmperoi iuo • Japanese 

ed probably because it was not c 'e»' be addrc 

to whom the Emperor’s letter shou 1 ^ ecn delivered 

but Stalin knew what it contained ant i cither tor 

by the Japanese Ambassador. It stated that 

Stalin or the President of the 
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t0 what wa* then called « unC( , 

» I it... Ilil l-l/l I Mi* . 


eoahl a *^Lh W ineM«» 'he handing ©vtTrf* 

■* *’ wh" . i_..< limit n was nr^hc. . 


*« 2 cessation of war. It wa. 
i >n of defeat a [0 rcC ogmsc this appeal uZ 

"fjhe allied 8U,ll °""calling for an immediale “uncoj 

J Ji - *?“£?!- published on July **. £ 

*1 surrt “ < S »ii bombing of cities had ... | 

that time tern& • 1 Ieaflet -throwmg was also a ft* 
familiar to the *»«“ number of leaflets were thus thro** 
liar process. A uJf| crnot 0 f the atom bomb butofdcstruc 

over Japan warning ^ ^ r have already stated, even 

lion by bombing. c ’ t)y in f or med and deliberately 

Stalin was very >' . beyon d this that a novel weapon 

k*> ««•»' - j and would bo used. Ho ... 

Md h- f’/'.I •” 11 » “ ti0n ' Tbe *”* 

on *» e « «■ **“* * h - w ° - 

lh ‘lt CS would be a mistake to suppose,’ writes Churchill, 

... ' t !° ate of Japan was settled by the atom,c bomb. 
Her'defeat was certain before the first bomb fell and was 
brought about by overwhelming maritime power Her 
metropolitan army had capitulated without striking a blow. 

Her shipping had been destroyed ’ 

Now Churchill is not a negligible authority. These are 
the circumstances under which I believe one is entitled to 
say that there was no real necessity to use the atom bom 
and the unnecessary use was due to either ot two causes. 

(1), that although Japan was crushed completely 1 
was intended to save wasteful sacrifice of American h'** 
in street and house to house lighting, before she could 
reduced to complete possession and, therefore, the ^ 
weapon and its horrors had to be exhibited, or (~h 
irrepressible urge of science to demonstrate itself " * 
the ground for the demonstration was all clear. ^ 1 

s»ew is that i| )c second cause prevailed and that the P c> 1 
authorities of America were induced to accept the 

V 1 s~\ r m V 1 


lor 


i, u t Japan wa* prepare * 

d . < u/dr If ti /***, a 





NIOII.MAKI <>■' NlH ,|A„ 

'' M Ain,, 

,|,o bomb by rcunon of this u, M ,7J 

, were working on military "n th,^. 

,, j aiul worked lor sacll « «nd reicarch iLm wh " •>»** 
11 s can understand the intensity „f lh( . he mt< -t,;, mca | 
*' r Progress in science is based ,.'!** *•»** I 

"Id curiosity. There is an equal a . f,, '“ 

^'•rating in science, the hunger for demonstr^T^r '" r<:c 
‘ { , Keen discovered. Hut again l wick . ' ,on of what 


; h3 t this is irrelevant for the present discussion™'^ , y " U 
One who believes in the Law of Karma may well a t£bme 
Ute present tens.on and the patn and anxiety „ ow sulfered 
by all the victorious allies to the moral consequence >f 
crimes committed by the triumphant allies. Triumphs lead 
to delusion and error. As a result of that American use 
of the atom and following it, science has progressed j but 
equally rapidly has the Law of Karma pursued those who 
triumphed. Little consolation it is for those who do not 
believe in the Law of Karma to be told all this and perhaps 
it may even h urt. 

Leaving the Law of Karma aside, the use of the Bomb 
had an immediate effect on Russia, between whom and the 
other two victorious allies there had already begun fear 
and suspicion as to the future. Is it a matter for surprise 
that the automatic result was a quickening of Russian 
scientific research to meet the newly demonstrated power 
of America? And we have what we now have. We need 
not give the name of Karma to this. But it is in accord¬ 
ance with the permanent pattern of human allairs 

My earnest plea that the nuclear weapons s ou * ° 
away with can be justified entirely on reasons o pur® 
tary strategy and common sense. Apai t rom any q 
of ethics or the future of civilization, l ain lh t 

it IS good for America and for all the Westemnauom that 

Diese weapons be given up boldly, |heir 0VNn sen¬ 
sible- even from the point ol vl (or unilateral 

Preservation and future safety. My ‘ ,l , rei , erat cd 

Action apart, we have now a definite, c 


wish to remind 
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Alness on the part of the U.S.S.R. th 
proposal f ^ d udear weapons should be destroyed and 
immediately a I " be made . Here then is a sple ndi(1 

no more of them ^ (Q accept the p0Sltl0n W ith 0ut 

opportunity 0 f ur ther conditions. Let us not try 

putting for . w ^.° ri ; ut e this to base motives or fear. This 
to find and a js stre nuously opposed by America, 

proposal unfor (s the American unwillingness and the 
And Britain >mpp . { part j e s and the Press have been 

machinery of pom'c y 

successfully r°P e ^ s ^g on the world. Everybody 

H , erC net rid of the incubus. ‘But,’ says America, 

really wan B ^ from fear We suspect( we djs . 

ifust^we fear aggression. This is the only thing that 
enables us to feel strong. We cannot drop it. Now 
one can understand this, if this new weapon had been only 

America’s possession. Unfortunately it is now with 
he other party also and as Churchill put it very graphi- 
callv and very correctly, it is no use relying merely on keep- 
inn ahead in the race. The other side’s capacity for destruc¬ 
tion 1 however much less than what is ours, is yet so great 
that the difference is irrelevant. In this admitted circums¬ 
tance of extreme danger, if the other side definitely offers 
that the new weapons should unconditionally be given up 
by all parties, is it not time that we accept that offer even 
though America might reject the proposal that she should 
act in the unilateral, Christian, Gandhian way? It would 
be wisdom to show at least relative courage if not the absolute 
kind of faith that is required for unilateral action. 

In spite of this, what does America say? ‘Set the balance 
right in regard to strength in conventional weapons and 
manpower, before we deal with nuclear weapons.’ She 
asks for a favourable balance in conventional weapons and 
manpower or at least equality before she can give up nuclear 
weapons. This is neither wise nor reasonable. There 
is not any reality in the idea of equalisation of strength in 
conventional warfare. One can understand the ideal of total 
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lament. Bui ihcie is no meanin • 

Sion. Equalisation between whom and we * 8 f ° r cqua - 

|lS rong assumption that the world must r h ° m? 11 » a 
lar appraisement, be divided solely on tfc issued c° SeS ° f 
istn and anti-Commumsm. The pattern '“ ofCo nwm- 
rouping cannot be assumed always , 0 
" , i; Whatever arrangement we malm r hat K ls 
“f conventional arms on the basis of the presm?^ 0 " 
of friendship?! it would be 0 r „ 0 avail if 
Russia was with the West against Hitler. Indeed it foul; 
all the time in a manner which exhorted the admiration of 
the world. America came to help Russia and the Yalta 
papers show Roosevelt was quite fond of Stalin and his 
people. We cannot rely on any particular pattern of likes 
and dislikes or alliance in assessing dangers and safeguards. 

It is only those who lived in the Hitler days that can realise 
the intensity of hatred that had been developed against 
Germany and the German people as a whole. The entire 
nation to a man was behind Hitler and his atrocious ways. 
But now the world is ready and eager to put Germany on 
her feet and arm and trust her. It is a hopeful turn in the 
affairs of man, and we should welcome it because it proves 
that so much hatred and fear can be forgotten by men 
as if it were just an ugly dream But it also proves the 
folly of relying on any particular international pattern as a 

permanent thing. . 

Again, apart from the pattern of international grouping, 

is there any common sense behind the deman ° r “ 8 * 

ment of strength in conventional war are. . 

body believe that much time would e os ’ oower jf the 
conventional strength in equipment an ^ of faith 

necessity arose? Again, although 1 ‘ that j am fully 
and not of reason or argument, le . g00( j enough 

convinced that the power of the ^ est an( j there is no 
lf nuclear weapons are out of the e ^ solying which 
cause for fear. A great issue is mvoiv is not 

we should set aside all other cons.derat.ons- 


\ 
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a bolish nuclei based on the r C ]L e ' 

;S*»“ k Thc r“S’: 

strength in ‘° nV f'° of the Western Powers if the off * 
decision on the, P‘ t sta nds accepted by the \y t ,, 

of the U.S.S. ; -' s is rcmo ved Let us not revert , 0 , hc 
and the great 1 "b ^ (h , s offer because ^ . 
feeling that RJJJ s . Let us remember what 

weaker m » uc **“ . lhis point which I have already 
Churchill has st may b c today but she has cno Ugh 
qn°' cd - ” civilization if she makes up her mind. 

l °, d Tl C ar hdl fear that Japanese suicide man? When 
Why did Chore j j s reached, there is no question 

a certain point of despera . nt crc st Mad courage 

tlie 'plaoTof 6 calculation and history has recorded many 

in when CS on f ce th t'his nuclear incubus is removed by solemn 
international agreement, it will not be easy for many 
c sons to revert to it suddenly by a party guilty of aggres- 
sion The time lag necessarily operates. It is no reason 

for not doing the right thing now. 

Jf the world is freed from thc incubus of nuclear weapons, 
is there much ground to fear aggression and a new world 
war with conventional weapons? A set of people will 
tell us to bc afraid. But let us remember that the results, 
positive and negative, of war, stand much better understood 
now than ever before. International negotiations will 
have a much better chance in the present world than they 
had ever before. It is, therefore, not reasonable to demand 
what is called balanced disarmament and make it a previous 
condition for doing anything on the nuclear weapon issue. 

We were told the other day that both America and India 
have the common goal of peace before us. This is true 
but \\c should not forget means are as important as ends. 
The gieat difference between America and India is that 
Hie means America is adopting for establishing pea<* 
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„ earth do not appeal to India. T , 177 

on March 21 : ‘The pace of nuclei 1 
t getting faster. Can it avoid becominp r rearma ntent 
'L pacific end prevail over the warlike fUn ° US? Can 
Avadi Congress passed the following resolution™^' The 
n0 us developments in respect of atomic and Wh ° m '' 
hnmbs are a menace not only to world n-ace K , h>drogen 
itself. Even the experiments * £££?**■ 

jf continued, threaten the entire world by their far ™ ^ 

U unascertained effects, which may Ld m ™^ 
permanent damage to human life and civilization T hc 
total prohibition of thc manufacture and use of atomic 
and hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction is 
imperative if civilization is to be saved from destruction. 
This Congress earnestly requests all concerned to bring 
about a cessation of thc experiments and the immediate 
consideration of this matter by the Disarmament Commis¬ 
sion of the United Nations’. I his is the Indian position, 
jl is no use mixing our Prime Minister with Common¬ 
wealth policy about nuclear weapons. 

The U.S.A. does not accept this and that is the issue 
I am dealing with. The free world, according to American 
opinion, must demand ‘balance disarmament’ in respect 
of all weapons, and meanwhile, till an agreement is reached 
on balanced disarmament, she must continue to make, 
test and stock nuclear weapons. What is the climate 
likely to result from U.S.A. continuing to manufacture these 
weapons and making the necessary tests an in or & a 
they may have the necessary deterent t e ^’ a th? 
from time to time her increasing and accumu a ^ 

This process wouldtowards 
creasing tear and distrust. Can S this climate? 

disarmament grow or be given en scorching 

Can any plant of peace but fail to wither m this sco 

condition ? . h Western Powers 

It is simple logic that if America nu clear weapons 

cannot agree to disarmament in respec 

12 
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178 superior, much less could it be ex 

herein they are upe agree , 0 disarmament of c 
fu the other P arty oppin g of further nuclear P r oducti 

ve ion a|W Tu n ae offer when you have an es, abli ^ 
ifnot an adeq*> tc jdea that it is easier to ob , ai 

present supeno^ t0 give up nuclear weap ons . 

general S that the terror oi nuclear we apons 

based on the bv nature wicked, to do the righ t 

would induce peop , ^ , examine the position, lhe 
thing at once. w me . These ideas remind 

more nonsensica d A|jce , s | 00 king-glass in Le wis 

one of the count y in the opposite direction, 

“ ishcd,oeo - 

you got more qu y ^ ^ root of the prese nt interna- 
Distrust and e £o change the situation, we should 

tional malaise. , hc causes of fear and distrust. 

dp something cjfde but we should cut it sonw- 

Se and in any case, the opposite course namely, doing 
lha which will create more distrust and fear is no remedy. 
Bu , that is exactly what you are doing through nuclear 
weapons and by the stand you are taking ,n respect of them. 
We are told that war is the real enemy and not the nuclear 
weapons, and we should, therefore, all try to prevent™ 
and meanwhile both sides should go on making nuclear 
weapons and rattling the sword and use the possession ot 
nuclear weapons as an instrument of terror in order that 
men may agree to end war. Mr. Clement Attlee wrote 
in an article in the Daily Mirror in the first week ol March. 
‘Proposals for banning weapons of mass destruction get 
us nowhere. War cannot be regulated like a football game. 
It cannot be humanised. It must be abolished. DdW 
increases the danger that some spark may set the worl 
ablaze’. 

Is it not absolutely absurd that we could abolish war i n 
such a hurry? We are asked to believe that it is impossib e 
to give up these weapons which, instead of helping to 
wars, certainly lead to bring civilization to an end. 
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, rC asked to believe we can get war abolish,,, „„ . , 

(cstimony ol history is contrary this * m ghlWay 

'"‘ivasan pointed out the other day when C R 

y the address ol my friend, the Ameri^ prcsitlt;<1 
over tt e nc American Consul- 

/vncral- 

My pl“ is "T f cat ! ° rtalkin 8 ot what is impossible 
in the Prey'd climate, deceiving ourselves and deceiving 

others- we take up the lessct issue of getting the nucleat 
weapons out ol the way because they threaten mankind 
general and not only one warring nation or another 
uid its interest or peace of mind. The Western thesis. 

that we are arming to disarm, obtaining peace through 
terror. Attractive epigrammatic forms of speech, but 
ihey will not help to convert what is psychologically im¬ 
possible into a possibility. And we forget all the time that 
the instrument of terror is possessed by both sides and there 
is enough of it on either side although one may have more 
of it than the other. Winston Churchill said truly the 
other day that 4 it is no use relying on keeping ahead in 
the race of nuclear weapons. The production is rapidly 
reaching the point of no return, when the other side’s 
capacity for destruction, however much less than ours, 
will be so great that the difference will be irrelevant'. 

The British war-horse has understood the position. Yet 
he wants Britain to make more Hi-bombs as it America a 

n °, enough already. the disarmament talks 

We were told the other a y if even 

have made some progress; 1 * ment j n the true sense 
beginning at the wrong end, d with nuclear wea- 

bccamc a reality. Whethei t y as America 

pons as [ want or with convent . d vve shall all 

desires, if a satisfactory situat.on is reached 

bc glad. . nu clear weapons is 

My view that they should begin w'l ^ ifthe other 

"ol a religious dogma to which I e Path' TcliV v l’ l: 

Wa y about succeeded. But let me rca m strous parados 
°1 March 21; ‘Disarmament is •' 
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rc necessary as the Powers move fw 
ft becomes mor bjggcr thc hydrogen bombs w c bui| er 
away from it. ' becomcs the need to control their p rodl £ 
die more urg t h e j r use. Certainly the current 
t| 0 n and pro Lon d 0 n, which apparently have reached 

armament talk for ho pc’. The Times or March 2 | 

ad ca d| ock,k ond on ta i ks have achieved nothing, and 

SaW no sign that the Soviet Government thinks of th em 
there is no b opportun j t y to d.vide opinion’. The 

aS Chronicle of March 21 wrote: ‘Mr. Eisenhower 
News C that the current United Nations meeting on 
disarmament has got nowhere’. After these concurrent 
dl '“Lion* or opinion on thc part of important London 
CXP it js difficult to believe that anything has been or 
will be achieved beginning with conventional weapons. 

keeping nuclear weapons going. 

There is a report that Harold Stassen has been appointed 
to a newly created post, namely an Assistant Secretaryship 
for Disarmament. Much hope has been expressed over 
this gesture. But an important British paper has expa¬ 
tiated on this appointment in a way which leads one to 
think that it is just a budgetary job to reduce unnecessary 
and overlapping expenditure. Since according to American 
policy nuclear weapons have come to stay, much expendi¬ 
ture on the old-fashioned weapons could be cut out and so 
someone has to work on this. Does this lead to any hope? 
Disarmament in one direction plus rearmament in another 
and worse direction is not much of an improvement. 

The Archbishop of York, Dr. Garbett, made a tremen¬ 
dous speech in support of the British H-bomb programme. 
He repeated the American thesis that the nuclear weapons 
will provide a good umbrella beneath which the work of 
peace-making can be continued. I am afraid that this 
thesis has found a great deal of hasty acceptance in British 
ought, in spite of previous doubts and native coninm 11 

havp n- 1 ^ ^ eac ^ ers a B the political parties in Britt 11 
rallied round this policy of peace through terror 
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. u remarkable unanimity. The f ear n r . 

«' |t ^ a with aggression by the U.S.S.R u* ' V ° rld War 
s ‘f f tern mind and is fading it blindly t0 v ? SCIZed thc 
which take it in a direction * , * Crroneou * 

'’vilization has to go. We have a repetitio^o^Hki^t 

*£•£ bemg COnSPiradeS ^ --H 

a \ti order to support the thesis of apprehended aggression 
d the consequent need for going on with nuclear weapons 
a deterrent force, we are referred to three grounds. 

The Western nations have had the experience they say 
of what happens when they are weak. They have seem 
they say, their weakness tempted Hitler to aggression 
Secondly, they refer to the temporary unpreparedness of 
America which led to the Northern attack on Korea. 
Thirdly, they point out how Czechoslovakian freedom 
was trampled upon by Soviet Russia. 

As this fear of aggression is at thc root of the unwilling, 
ness to give up nuclear weapons, it is important, though 
unpleasant, to analyse the position in respect of these three 
grounds. First about Hitler. Would it not be better to 
asree completely to forget those days? Have not all 
nations, including Russia, learnt lessons from Hitler and 
from the war against Hitler? Is it sensible to assume that 
the U.S.S.R. will repeat the errors of Hitler? The history 
of no nation is so clean as to enable us to refer to past 
history for present purposes. Indeed 1 would suggest 
that the policy of hugging nuclear weapons is itself a danger- 

ous copy of Hitler's vast errors. , 

Then as regards Korea, is it so completely c ear a 1 
partition of Korea into North and South was so g,. 

and permanent that we should efforts 

unification to be aggression? Of cou . ^ ^ ^ 

are to be condemned but can we a p r00 f 

°f violence to unify Korea should be ee ^ j t j s 
of unalterable Communist aggressive spin • 
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1X2 h-,. happened in Korea as a gro Und . 

unfair to use w dreadfu i weapons. ° r 

holding on for apprehending Communist agg ress j 

The third y Czechoslovakia. Even before ,u 

»—rr» »»“»>“• ,he «i 

waf Lre was a deplorable competition among , he 
ViCt ° ry ’whose coalition had been forged only for the Pllr . 
P0WCrS f defeating Germany and was, therefore, not deep, 
^/enough to last. There was a race between Britain 
,0 H America on one side and Russia on the other to occupy 
ground with their armies which they respectively believed 
The cither their just reward for sacrifices suffered orneces- 
Irv for national security. Czechoslovakia was all through 
that period, assumed to fall within the Soviet zone. 
Czechoslovakia was at the very outset taken under Soviet 
control What happened subsequently is not relevant. 
Czechoslovakia was ‘liberated’ but the earliest opportunity 
was taken by Soviet Russia to regain what she felt to be her 
own. 1 am not taking sides. I wish nobody played with 
the freedom of nations in the manner in which it has been 
done. My point is what happened in Czechoslovakia 
is not adequate reason to feel that the moment nuclear 
weapons are now given up Soviet Russia will start aggres¬ 
sion again against the West and will not abstain from 
throwing the world into a fresh world war. 

Past history in respect of Czechoslovakia cannot there¬ 
fore help us to come to correct conclusions as to what 
we should now do to save civilization. The Yalta disclo¬ 
sures have served, if nothing else, one good purpose—that 
we should not now rake up what was thought or said or 
decided upon or done in the flush of victory in those ugly 
days of ambition, hatred and folly. ] have no objection 
to reasonable suspicions and reasonable vigilance. 

I object to the misanthropy of unalterable distrust and 
uncontrolled, unreasoned fear. These are our real dango f> 

I • rea ^ enern i e s. We should not allow w'orry and sllS 
n to develop into madness and anti-civilization*^ 
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I have no objection to dele 


ai<ms 


, haV e nu uujvu.uh lo defence nu 
uj n d faith in retaliation as an cffcc i'’r llut 

5—f - i. 


IH3 


I 


r ' Object 
orm defence 


fell)''. 

•deterreiwe ........muuon is noxv -, 

J 00 n has been sufficiently demonstrate^ 

.vferiee. 

\ye cannot assume at one and the same ,i m 
biologies in our enemy. We believe th u h Contrar y 
that ha wil. forget 
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aggressive — f \ " iess0ns of history anrl 

fate a new world war. At the same time and co rar lv 
ve believe that talk about total destruction will deter h j 
Deterrence requires occasional use of the bombs and that 
is fatal* 

I object to anybody assuming that the U.S.S.R. will 
proceed beyond her present boundaries and start a world 
war even if we, by international agreements, drop all 
nuclear weapons on both sides. 1 want nations to pursue 
the path of friendship, to be cautious but to be friendly, 

watch each step and go forward in the path of trust 
<nd friendship. 1 want nations not to go the contrary 
way, viz. , to create terror, hoping it will deter the enemy 
from doing what is wrong. 1 do not want nations to 
announce and rehearse preparations to evacuate cities 
when nuclear attack is threatened. All this does not 
create an atmosphere for friendliness to grow. do not 
believe that there is any danger so great ^ to brmg about 
a feeling of desperation. The weaker party ^ 

to get this and then he will not mind the e q 
and do what we just do not want him to o. ta ^ ng 

, do wan, “rr.* »*>v. 

about the vast power that lies in ^ counter- 

when it is irrelevant and premature a ^ . . Qn t j^ a t it is 

propaganda against the growing ^ or instruments lor 
cowardly to be occupied in P roduC1 . evcn the com¬ 
pass killing by pressing a button wi Nven t with 

Pensation of personal sacrifice an 
conventional weapons. 
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' M hues nuclear energy as such; no one hates 

No one n* u stnJCti \e uses thereof when such uses 

atomic power o j jnto operation. But the talk of 

arc ready to he the political and military arms 

such matters “» d «™£ 0 i y as propaganda. 

p f a Govern men , e talking about the 'atomic 

I do not app believe and make others believe 

age- having arrived and to ^ ( ^ ^ agajnst ^ 

SlTtie'Same on abstract phrases when what counts 
human action or human forbearance. The atomic 
1 comes through the activities of men. not by ttself. 
We want it to come in one way and not m another way. 

I do not approve of people talking of the atomic age having 
come in order to make people accept a nuclear weapon 
policy It is our business to see that the atomic age in this 
sense' does not come. Such talk is a form of escapism 
throwing the blame on the age. as if we were compelled 
to it by some supernatural agency. \ke should not develop 
a kindly attitude towards evil saying that e\il has come 
stay. 


A n I 




weapons by the great powers leads to a considerable 
quantity of by-products which are most deleterious to 
local health. A lot of these by-products arc accumulat¬ 
ing in the countries manufacturing nuclear weapons and 
have to be got rid of. They carry radio-activity. It 
possible to utilise them to good purposes abroad. Now 
what happens if we buy such stuff? We get radio-active 
energy but we co-operate with the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons by the cold war nations, which is bad. I would 
rather prefer waiting to manufacture radio-active material 
ourselves without co-operating with evil. 

, re P°rts lead people in America to think 

ent 15 m [ndia 3 want of goodwill for America, it 15 

e > due to the stupidity or impatience of those imP reS ' 
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„,. t herers. There is deep-rooted r P c„ 

<Jen partiality for America among ,Wir' ld gratlt udc 
; "’ d |„dia- r ' ldeed they are unwilling ? 0 d ®" ,gent Actions 
L|yto give the impression of antipathym a A nything tha < 
,S !j do not think’, wrote Bertrand RussTh^"” 1 '*’ 

., 0 k. the sum of human misery has everlV**”* 

1 „ ,, s <rrcat as during the last 25 years > „ , , the P ast 

stf* .r *■ -sr.S its 

(,ue it looks as if we might surpass even that achievement' 

It is literahy true that it the species were to exploit to the 
full the resources of destruction now at its disposal it 
woU ld be the end of humanity as we know it.’ 

There is irremediable catastrophe facing the world. 
Yet the ‘realist will not listen to Bertrand Russel or to 
the evidence of the greatest men of science or even to smaller 
men of the world among whom I claim to be one. Is 
America to be the nation Providence has chosen for the 
melancholy task of perfecting and using this last weapon 
of destruction and bringing about the supreme climax 
in the brilliant play of civilization that man bom out of 
the ape had in his foolish conceit, started enacting ? 

Again and again comes up the question of realism. 
Can there be anything more unrealistic, I ask, than this 
notion that we can defend ourselves through retaliation 
when we know that there is enough and more of these 
weapons on both sides? Which master strategist will 
arrange the sequence of retaliatory measures so_aso 
vent, one after another, American civihza ion ^ 
utterly destroyed, British civilizatwn and a „ 

destroyed, Russia from being utter y destroyed? 

hope of civilization in Asia from ^ *' m0 st eminent ex- 
Captain Liddell Hart, one of Britain jhese defence 
P e rts on war, has roundly condemne t Aiter devoting 
Plans as absurd, insane and lunatic^ ^ a p ta j n Liddell 
l°rty years to the study of waifare » ^ accumulated 

^ ar h he has now to face to the fact ^ in the atomic 
knowledge has become useless, that 
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kajaji reads* 

... destruction of all the nations con. 
lead to should not be used K„ 


age would lead * - on should not be used by 

cerned’. * oW lhr ealen the other side. It should 

side merely one conclusion, that this new 

‘'nf’reia'iiatory use of nuclear weapons should 
ne should t. 


cither uu 

be utilised to C0, ’ K U se of nuclear weapons should 

defence scheme ol ‘ ‘ hoU , d be shown for the abnegation 

be given up. Itlc - ible w hile still it can be shown. 

of this folly as soon d p conversant with war-psycho- 
It should be obvious to those c ^ ^ take 

logy that as soon as nlore desperately inclined 

shape, the weaker will be muc who be]ieve 

to make an ,£te greatest danger for the 

democratic Torid. Safety does not lie in preparation 
? or retaliation as far as nuclear weapons are eon- 

Ce On d the last Christmas the ‘comfortable words’ were 
spoken from Cathedral Hill and James Reston commented 
on it that ‘for ail its bickering and divisions, Washington 
has sought in these past ten years to carry the message 
of Christmas into its foreign policy’ and that ’it has 
striven to carry the Commandments into its relations 
with other nations’. So it is that I have dared to persist 
as I am doing, though it may look funny for an individual 
like me to play the part of adviser to great and powerful 
nations. I know that there are many hearts in America 
and Britian and France beating in sympathy with what 
I say although they dare not say in America as l say lest 
they be thought to be communist hearts. 1 believe there is 
a fundamental loyalty to the word of Christ in America 
such as there is not in other places and on which humanity s 
fate hangs. 

Brotherhood Week was celebrated according to a 2l~ 
year custom in the United States and Canada in the last 
week of February and Dwight Eisenhower who is Chairman 
ol the 1955 Brotherhood Campaign sent a message which 
contained these words: ‘In the face of forces which work 
to lock each man within the prison of his own mind, which 
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friend distrust friend, nation distrust ■ ' H7 

we heroically, by word it „ 


friend distrust tnend nation distrust 
‘® K -,tive that we heroically, by word , l,n ' " is 

€‘,o » ur ,ailh: that evc| y m an is indeed h <le k 1 ' Bi ‘ ve 

... that no human being in the *„,u ... br,, 'her\ 


. v u, — .^ IS indeed hio L 

v0 ' ner that no human being in the world can . r '’ ,hL ‘ r " 

''ritual involvement in what happens to anv,„l?T h,s 
gg. that no man in the troubled sea of nL£ 5^ 

an island’ 
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THE renunciation of war is no longer a pious hope but a 
necessity; the only question is whether mankind will arrive 
at it before or after a catastrophe.’ These words of the 
eminent German scientist, Weizsacker, spoken at a recent 
conference, must be inscribed on a prominent hill-rock, 
for all civilized nations and their statesmen to read and 
consider before it becomes too late. 

An anthology of twelve essays on the menace now impend¬ 
ing over civilization and human lile has recently been 
issued by New Directions o( New ^ork. # I he book is 
packed with closely reasoned and incisive reflections ending 
with two inescapable conclusions. The first is that there 
is no way out of the menace except the supreme courage of 
unilateral action. The other is that it is not by abjuration 
of this or that weapon, but by abjuration of war itself that 
we can hope to save mankind. Mr. Jerome D. Frank, 
whose superb production is set as the crowning piece at the 
end of this collection of essays, breaks through the thought 
barrier and plumps for Gandhi’s non-violent resistance as 
the substitute and the only cure for war. Gandhi of India 
and America's Martin Luther King are installed by him 
as the prophets ot salvation, who can rescue this planet, this 
precious jewel in the solar system, from the doom that 
hangs over it. The menace came out of the technological 
inventiveness of America; one day a great unilateral act 
on the part of America will remove it. 

The diplomatic energies of nations and governments are 
being spent not so much on the solution of international 
diftcrences as on disarmament. The attack is on weapons 


Avenue^New York-H.^si’”, A New Directions paperbook. 333. 
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IH h 


wii u 
tt'vcri r j t 

• ™ .. ihi, U,| t|>ui«* 

,h..l «> c ormn , mc, " s huv * "^inMcIv,-,. M ;' u fo»«ion 
danger Hirculcn.ng |«, h e a f w 1 b «",, ie , h „ 

* u es and men. ’ "dependent of 

'V ' irsl World Wi,r was fou «ht savagely anH , 

,,h the expectation Hint n would end nil w . lfl ^"''"dently 

, r |d sale from the evils arising out of the' ttnhfr "* 
;l,, nut the very treaty which 

order, and guarantee peace in Europe, made anXld 
greater war inevitable. I hut came the worst evolution 
In the ethics of international conflict. In the Second World 
War massive attacks on defenceless civilian centres came 
from then onwards, to be accepted as normal. Systematic 
terrorism came to be believed as essential to beat down all 
resistance and bring the f ascist war criminals to an un¬ 
conditional surrender that would definitely end all war. 
The climax of this ruthless policy was reached in the drop¬ 
ping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. At 
the very moment when the bomb was dropped, the cold 
war between America and Russia had already started. 
The atom bomb, instead of producing peace, started the 
most fantastic arms race in history. Uninhibited by 
national partiality, Lewis Mumford begins his article in this 
anthology with the sad confession that since 1945 the 
American Government has devoted the better part of her 
national energies to preparations for wholesale human 
extermination. Rightly does Mr. Merton say t a 1 ' s , 
easy to retire into the ivory tower of private spin ua 
le, the world blow itself to pieces. But the luxury,0^ 

clean conscience enjoyed that way wou c j (ruc . 
amount to complicity with .he fanatics and their des.ru 

bvc preparations. n ut ter illusion 

Nuclear deterrence has proved to ‘ t0 deter have 
fhose who relied on the power *>f 1 ca p U dtv tor 

now moved towards a policy of irs . ttiU T. Civiliz'd 
^hat has come to be called a pre-emp ,N 
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warfare has always been an atrocity in itself. But i n the 
course of five thousand years, certain inhibitions and moral 
safeguards had been set up. For example, poisoning of the 
water supply and slaying the unarmed inhabitants of a city 
were not indulged in. In 1942, the beginning of barbarism 
wa> seen in a memorandum circulated among military 
advisers in Washington propounding the question that, 
as by adopting incendiary attacks on Japanese cities, Japa¬ 
nese resistance might be broken in a year or two as against 
five or ten years that may be required to conquer Japan by 
orthodox methods, whether it would not be morally justifi¬ 
able to use the former means. More than any other event 
that has taken place in modern times', says Lewis Mumford, 
‘the sudden radical change-over from war to collective 
extermination has reversed the whole course of human 
history’. 

Henry Stimson. the then Secretary for War, wrote an 
article defending the President's decision to use the atom 
bomb on Japan, on the ground that it shortened the war 
and saved more than a million precious American lives 
It shortened that war, perhaps, but it has led to the present 
unending cold war and to the nearly certain prospect not 
of the death of a million human beings but of total annihila¬ 
tion of mankind. 

Some people have argued that it is better to die nobly, 
defending democracy and freedom, than to survive under 
communist oppression. A moral standard that was defen¬ 
sible only as long as death was confined to a restricted 
number of people, on a small portion of the earth, cannot 
be applied to mass extermination such as is now' necessarily 
involved in war due to the nuclear weapon. Nuclear des¬ 
truction is irretrievable and admits no belated confession 
of error, no repentance. ‘Under what canon of sanity\ 
asks Mumford, ‘can any government or any generation, 
with its limited perspectives, its fallible judgments, its 
obvious proneness to self-deception, delusion and error, 
make a decision for all future ages about the very existence 
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of e ven a S ‘ n ^ e country? still m 0 
claim the right to decide on a m t*’ h ° W Can one nation 
and health and continued existence of't^ affeCtS the ,ife 
There are no words to describe thC ” e rest ° r man ^md? 
ience even in thought and the ° f SUCh inso ' 

mvolved in earning it out/ g ^ ° f lhe cnm,na,,t > 
Fear, often concealed anH enm *• 
colour of the opposite of fear plays Th CUn g ‘ Ven lhe 
national affairs. It is fear that at rj/^l “ in,cr - 

And when a nation secures the decree of* ' 0na ^ C , Un!y ' 

^n^iders necessarv tKat • ^ ^ security that it 

considers necessary, that nat.on becomes a menace to its 

neighbour;. This was what happened to Germanv under 
Hitler. It happened to franee before Germany. It hap¬ 
pened to Russia after Germany. To add to this, the great 
powers of the earth are today relying on fear itself to cast 
out Icar. It is dangerous to assume that fear can be used 
to cast out tear. In the critical case of a ruthless man or 
nation who has realized that he is beaten, the mere fear 
of retaliation will not prevent but induce desperate policies, 
including the use of the H-bomb. In this century it is 
fear, not land-greed, that is the cause of war. Mounting 
armaments intensify the fear, and pro\oke rather than 
prevent war. There is such a great risk, Herbert Butterfield 
concludes, in having the H-bomb, that 'there can hardly 
be a greater risk if we unplug the whole system and if our 
governments refuse to have anything to do w ith the weapon.’ 
According to him. the greatest gift that the West could 
bring to the world would be a resolution and public declara¬ 
tion now, before anv war breaks out. neither to use the 
ludrogen bomb nor to manutacture it any further. The 
East may not believe us for some time if we say this. But 
the W est’s determination should not be dependent on any¬ 
thing that other people believed or refused to believe. 
Even if the East refused to join us in this declaration, says 
Butterfield, "we can declare that the hydrogen bomb is an 
unspeakable atrocity and will not be used by us in any war 
or even be the basis of any form of threat. It is a thing 
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is enough" stock-pile of poison gas m Colorado State to 
wipe out all mankind and the Russ.ans must have at least 
as much. We have developed apathy and fatalism about 
the total menace as we are unable to sustain our feeling of 
fear in the presence of a constant continuing danger. We 
have lost all sense of moral repugnance to the evil. We 
even respond to the overwhelming threat by denying its 
existence. A fallacious appeal to histoiy is made that ‘with 
the advent of each new weapon alarmists prophesied that 
it would destroy mankind and they were wrong. It took 
all the centuries, from the dawn of history to 1944, to reach 
the average fire-bomb raid, which killed in Japan four 
thousand at a time. Today a moderate nuclear raid could 
kill fifty million people, according to the evidence before 
the US Congress Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The magnitude of the danger makes the appeal to history 
wholly fallacious. Another form of escape is to believe 
that nuclear weapons are there, but will never be used. 
Negotiation will be successful, it is argued, only if we are in a 
position of maximum nuclear strength. A build-up on 
one side compels a build-up on the opponent’s side for the 
same reason. Negotiations, therefore, actually promote 
the arms race on both sides. Disarmament by agreement, 
according to this theory of negotiations, becomes impossi¬ 
ble. Policies based on maintenance of nuclear strength 
accelerate the diffusion of nuclear weapons among the 
nations of the world with its attendant dangers. At the 
Pugwash conference in 1959, the scientists of eight nations, 
including some of the world’s leading experts in atomic, 
biological and chemical warfare, who were trusted advisers 
of governments on both sides of the Iron Curtain, agreed 
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I , l i;ini ,110Usly that on, y the absolute prevention r 
rc serve human life and civilization i n the f ° 'T WlM 
. rcC classes of weapons. War and’tho ,• aC 5i ° f these 
become threats to the life of mankind in 2s°^T New 
social inventions must replace these two Le-hallowed 

institutions. 

So the anthology concludes that only Gandhiji’s satyagraha 
is the solution. Satyagraha or non-violence does not mean 
standing by and looking on when an outrage is committed 
The aim of non-violence is to prevent such a situation from 
arising, to inhibit the use of destructive force by the person 
who possesses it. This requires a variety of approaches, 
and a high degiee of initiative, activity and courage. Is 
the international held it calls for a great deal of thinking 
and research. The achievements of Gandhi and of Martin 
Luther King were achievements in the same society. Fair¬ 
ness was a value accepted by the oppressors. These two 
conditions are absent when we deal with international 
conflicts. 

Violent behaviour is not self-sustaining; it is stimulated 
and kept going by counter-violence. It is inhibited by a 
calm and friendly attitude. Non-violent resistance calls 
for the highest type of generalship, an extraordinarily high 
level flexibility, courage, organizational ability, and lastly 
the readiness for sacrifice and ‘failure’ which, by a strange 
paradox, becomes success. To save a family an individual, 
to save a province a family, and to save a nation a province, 
may have to be sacrificed, says the Mahabharata. Now, 
to save mankind, a nation may have to be leady to sacrifice 

itself. . . , 

Believers in non-violence may have to resist no on y 

external enemies but seizure of power by 111 ® in ® 
croups. There may be citizens who wou ° ^ 

government that sought to try n °"'^ C " lace it; thus 
baitorous and adventurist, and fo As against 

compelling non-violence to resist on two r ° . possibility 
pessimistic possibility, there is the optimistic P 
13 
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nfa movement for non-violence in one co Untril 
“nld'encoumge the like-minded in other countries, | eadi 
totcreased pressures on all governments to negotiate th e , 
differences peaceably, to bring about world-w.de d isarma . 
meat and for the building up ol institutional machiiw 
for the peaceful solution of international disputes and , hl . 
surrender of national sovereignties in favour of a world 
government. Non-violence is not, therefore, a simple 
solution or a gadget. It is an extraordinarily difficult 
technique, one which demands the development of a wide 
variety of measures adjusted to meet the specific require- 
ments of different types and stages of conflicts. It does 
not by any means exclude or replace the widest educational 
nrocess covering ‘enemy’ countries as well as one’s own 


based on the faith that all humanity is one and alike and 
amenable to good influences, that anger and hate are un¬ 
pleasant emotions for all nations, which they desire to ter¬ 
minate, that love is a pleasant emotion which all endeavour 
to prolong, and that man is extraordinarily modifiable. 
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Vagmarken is described by the New York Times reviewer 
as a profoundly distuibing book’. Sonic of the rationalist 
Seandinavtail critics are displeased with the book because 
it ‘portrays the civil servant as a saint’. One of them seems 
so deeply offended as to say: ‘It was a happy thing that 
he died before the Christ dream had quite removed him 
from reality.’ These adverse criticism serve to bring out 
the quality of this remarkable man and this remarkable 
story of himself. It was written mainly in New York dur¬ 
ing the late Secretary-General’s tenure from 1953 to 1961. 
The materials were found in his apartment after his death 
in the form of notes and diary entries. 

Rationalist critics find it hard to countenance the pheno¬ 
menon of a sane, cool and intellectual man turning out to 

i____ 



have been a God-intoxicated mystic almost come out of the 
♦ L- ___ _ A^nrHino In the self-told story, h»s 


the fulfilment of a search 
is not a record of public e 
cation about what went on 
mind. 


inside the good ami great nun 
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what Oliver Clausen says in his review i„ the 


This is 

New York Tones- ^ wfay Hammarskjold as UN 

It is clear b imself above neutrality 0r 

Secretary-Gene - have to serve East 0r 

engagement. He am 

West, for he served God. M 

a thnt had Christ lived today, he 

Hammarskjold 0C! '^ r Secretary-General. Gandhiji ex- 

would have been 1 in a similar way when some- 

plained his entry h ^° wh y he entered the political struggle 
one quest:one > , 0 f a spiritual teacher, 

without st.ckmgtoh^prope^ ^ 

The thought his ciir jst identification that has 

S2Sd the Scandinavian rationalists’. Here are a few 
of ,hc striking quotations brought out by Oliver Clausen 

in his review: 

Goodness is something so simple: always to live for 
others, never to seek one’s own advantage. You 
asked for burdens to carry and howled when they 
were placed on your shoulders. Had you fancied the 
burdens would be of any other kind? The sacrifi¬ 
cial act and the sacrificial victim arc opposites, 
and are to be appraised as such. 

It is expedient that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation perish not. 

He who has surrendered himself knows that the Y/ay 
ends on the Cross—even when it is leading him 
through a triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

In a^ dream l walked with God through the deep pl aceS 
creation, past walls that receded and gates that 
opened through hall after hall of silence, darkness 
^in r * esh ® e «- the dwelling place of souls ac- 
' Wlt 1 Igbt and warmth—until, around n!l> ' 
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was an infinity i nto vvhich 

and lived anew, like the ri„ V ° l1owcd ‘°gclhcr 
falling upon wide expansesTr by rai "drops 

calm dark waters. 

Here is a quotation which Ha 
Ibsen, borrowed at the time of the io« ?, kjold lakcs from 

If you give all, but life retajn 6 1 

Your gift is nothing and in vain. 

Hammarskjold, the reviewer says with deep understand 
ing , was never a Sunday-morning Christian. Hi fil 
went beyond any one religion. But he always returned to 
Chris as a focus, an ideal, a union of the divine and the 
worldly. T us was the union which he sought in his own 
role as UN Secretary-General. He may have sought 
through the UN to give God’s Kingdom to the world. 
And at the end he could not help seeing the Cross’. 

Hammarskjold belonged to the class of men urged for¬ 
ward with a sense of mission and deep faith in God—to 
the class to which belonged America’s J. F. Kennedy and 
India’s Gandhi. A man with a sense of mission and with 
faith in that Supreme Power vvhich endows whom it pleases 
with the strength that is needed for the mission, may be 
any kind of civil servant, a Secretary-General of the UN, 
a President of the United States, a farmer or a police cons- 
table, or a preacher with no office or power but his spirit. 
In any position the man who is called to it brings together 
the divine and the worldly and ends his journey on the 
Cross exclaiming: ‘Haray Ram!’ The rationalists wish 
to isolate the saint from real life, to Jberate 

from the restrictions of sP‘« tua (0 spiri tualize 

marskjold, Kennedy and Ga J 

Politics. . IIM Cpcretary-General irrele- 

Is this story of the canonize us t00> an( j trans- 

vant for us in India? Or can , P and dismay to faith, 
form our life from disappo ” 1 persons unexpectedly 

zeal, sacrifice and hope? 1 
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198 . , nice after Jawaharlal Nehru’s death app 

installed "" " , , hcr (| 1C strength to sweep out lh , 

head the ' •" ‘ llibitio nism of whieh was born this evil 
gigantism am ' has , ed to , he br.nk of ehaos and 
of stat,sm ’ ‘ rps0 | utely turn the administration f rom i( 
bankr “ P ‘ t ,j is n, to humility, to a new kind of confidence 
pa 'T h. ‘cd on true democracy, and to hand over p 0Wtr 
W initiative back to the people to whom they belong, 
use them to hard and honest work giving up deceit, 
arced, corruption, envy, fear and all the black dust that has 
densely settled in the atmosphere recapturing the courage, 
Durity of mind and rectitude that were ours during the time 
we were under the Mahatma’s direct guidance? If God 
wills, the mission and the Call will be felt and fulfilled. 
But only if God wills. And God’s will functions ever 
through some chosen agents. Let us prayerfully hope 
and wait. 
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immortal classics 


frpj‘ t,u,med ,ha < condensations of „ d 

classics shun not merely his versatility hut also X Xar'pnZ 
of his apprehension of the culture and values ofanclen.ZZ 
embodied m these two classics which are a, once great serin - 
cures and Urea, literature. Alongside of these wt have 
Rajaji's pithy commentary on the wisdom of the Ipanishads. 
the fcaching of the Bhagaiod (Jim {according to Rajaji, a 
Hhakti scripture ). thoughts on tin Rhajagoundam of Adi 
Sankara. The great Tamil scripture, the Rural, also has 
many lessons for mankind It is a perennial book oj wisdom. 
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Upanishads 


In the Upanishads , we have 

the holy scriptures of the wori.i 'V ;' 1 ’'," 10 whitl1, . . n l’ «H 

spirit in connection will, spirit, ai* T TJi * c,on,inc 
whose thoughts and teachings u, "11, ' 7 , 

seen, to be as much inspired by constructivelEt'i£ 

z n ; s ? cncc - Thcir «■«*««»»»««m 

indicate at they lived n, an age when, alongside of con- 
form.sm and the rigid maintenance of old practices, men 
thirsted toi I ruth and the atmosphere was charged witJi the 
boldest I tec thought. Sutyunievajayate tuuitfanis sutyc- 
napantha vitato devayanh. 

I lie contoimism that prevails in our own midst today, in 
spite of so much science and free thought, docs not confuse 
us. We arc familiar with il and we find no difficulty in 
appraising and evaluating in their true measure both the 
conflicting elements, orthodox practice as well as the pre¬ 
vailing scepticism. But the conformism of some thousands 
of years ago is a very different thing. We understand it 
much less, if at all, and il, thcrclore, bluis the picluic. We 
may fail for this reason rightly to appreciate the spiiit ol 
enquiry which dominated the mind and lives of the sages 
whose teachings arc recorded in the Upamshads andI whici 
is reflected in every line of this great scripture of India. 

If we learn to mak ^ ^‘^j'SdtyoVm^nd enough to 
and have enlightcnmc . boo i< with invaluable 

be able to use and piohi ' . get thc , cxt actually 

hoary associations, without K £ de thc i rre ! eV aneies 

expurgated and revised m 01 a ge. we cannot have 

and the mere background i c - i em times than thc 
a better book of religion for 
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His iinacination. the majestic sweep 
/ / pamshoJ. The sp ^ ' , rct Kless spirit of exploration with 

of thought ami the • compe || in g thirst lor Truth, the 
which, urged by pj | s dig into the open secret of 

CpanisliaJ teaches* ane ient among the world's 

", c universe, nia cth, ^ most satisfying 

h0 |y books Mil (j pan ishads were originally com- 

" iS p,0ba H , s lo.es of lectures, intended to assist the 
posed somewhat notes ^ ^ ^ 

Composc<J L as'' textbooks of philosophy to serve by them- 
I s as books are now written. Notes in our days would 
be short indicative phrases written to dictation or taken 
down by the students themselves. But in the old days, 

Il, C y took the Shape of verses to be memorized, as writing 
played a lesser part in learning than it does now. Placed 
before us today in the shape of printed matter, with title- 
page. contents and index all complete, the Upunishads 
perplex us in many places with their seeming simplicity 
of language, covering thoughts that arc far from clear. 
Isolated from teacher and without personal expansion and 
explanation, these compositions confuse us with antithesis 
and epigram and the use of the same word in varying senses, 
a style which we should have particularly avoided when 
discussing difficult problems. All this is, however under¬ 
standable if we remember that they were not books to dis¬ 
place teacher but were notes to standardize teaching and to 
help memory. 

Apart from the difficulty arising out of the form, and the 
difference ot purpose of the composition from that of 
modern books, the distance that divides us from the day 
when these thoughts were propounded makes the greatest 
ifnculty. The reflections were necessarily hung on to the 
hie, beliefs and manners of those ancient times. To under¬ 
hand the meaning .and the point of what was said by men 

of PUSt age ’ We have t0 get back t0 the circumstances 

imaginative « U ° P great difficulty even for the most 
among us. Beliefs and practices that are to 
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*'*NlSHADs 

. M u>unJ> chiJdiNh formed t he la rp( . 

>< •*?****- * h ** '*^Z** n * ,D bac w 

rfl on the background of lhoi . rt *n*d to an j » cre 
iirrprcicd by us, eliminating that fe^T* ' **’ ha ' e to be 

>eO «*•> ltvi ' cr,om “> «***.* to us ct uT' WhM *** 
0 f w consequence, so lhaI ^ ' w, «. untenable and 

Become un-undenundabte The pro,*, r 'r ctlon * thereon 

^art from the background a not easy ^ Set "' g a «**“« 

0, nehe* in the reactions produced in , e art *P* to lose 

u (be beliefs and practices referred ' Ur m ' x ^ crn minds 

In Studying the tpmuhaJi, *. 
references to ceremonials, sacrifices and the worship^, 

•*» d ‘* u ' M ‘ m ‘ 4 * to **" *hrt confuse idee* 

and predominant enquiry. The pout** becomes tTuve 

Hindu readers .one stdl 00 aocusun of the fonnal persis- 
M0CC in Hindui.ru csen noss of the thcO of those bebefs and 
pfictJCQft. I micrprct And Oinulc ihc MtbyUncc of the 
Lpunnhaj', nac*i a powerful inupmAiton *nd ah mid- 
kcttul cU*liCit) Out an ;ump om the tremendous space 
that diMiles the beliefs, aspirations and psychologic* of 
modern life from thv nc of a long past age A study of the 
full IcM of the longer (Jpvnah&ii *uuki be the best means 
of comprehending the nund of the fathers of Hinduism, 
but at the same lime the ddliculiies pointed out above 
reach the greatest dimensions in these longer Iparmhads . 
In making the selections for the following chapters, an 
attempt has been made to reduce these difficulties 10 ihc 
ritumum without prejudice to the main purpose of pre 
*otmg an adequate idea of the £jxnuihotfconienl. 








is 
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Raamaayana 


On one occasion Gandhiji and I were talking about a girj 
very dear to both of us. I said: How did she get all these 
.dels and phrases of love without having read any of present. 

dav love stories? ’ 

Gandhiji said in answer: ' But has she not read the 
Raamaayana ? Is the Raamaayana not a love story too?’ 
Tiiis struck me as profound. Then wc turned to other 
matters. 

Dasaratha’s troubles began with love. Then the love 
of Raama and Seeta is the theme and substance of 


Ayodhyaakaanda. 

In love that is not opposed to dharma , we find a mani¬ 
festation of God. So was it affirmed by Sri Krishna when 
he explained his manifold being to Arjuna. The 
Raamaayana has, for its twin theme, love that is opposed to 
dharma also. The Raamaayana is undoubtedly a great 


love story. 

Those who regard the Raamaayana as an allegory inter¬ 
pret Seeta as the individual soul and Raama as the Supreme 
Being. God seeks and pursues the human soul till He 
secures it. He is eager to save us; it is enough if we just do 
not obstruct or resist. 

$ 

There are also other interpretations and applications of 
the Raamaayana. Seeta, the female counterpart of the 
Supreme Being, is the embodiment of compassion and 
grace. Compassion is the Supreme Mother and she is 
enthroned in the heart of the Lord. When she casts her 
merciful glance on us, we reach the feet of God. Paarvati’s 
unction in relation to Siva and Lakshmi’s in relation to 
‘“\ a ' r k° th identical, and are just variations of the same 

God a °c ° n God ’ s glacc - God as Father allJ 

God as Mother are not distinct. If the Lord were to he 
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, r teJ fr° m compassion, our plich . 

Havana who separated Seeta fro tll > ,d be j ust that 
The quality of the Lord’s com M « ma ' 

from the experience of true human live ^ bc u " da rstood 
Many meanings can be read i n lh ° e „ 

beauty appreciated m many ways as fy " Wyana and its 
many glorious colours emanate. Severn" 1 a real dia "ioncI 
began writing these weekly chapters ®° ntl “ a 8° 1 

trembling- lhis week I close it f u n r '"bout fear and 
the health of body and peace of mind ,1 * hankfu, ness for 
complete this humble service. Learned^* enab,ed me to 
find many faults in what 1 have written T/i!" n ° doubt 
clad also that it has done some good. M they must fce 
~ A word to the children who reart tw i 
told the story of the Prince of AyodhyamM^for ^ 
sake. Grown-up people may read Vaalmeeki and KamC 
Those who know to stng can render with joy the sweet songs 
on Raama given to us by Tyaagaraaja. But this stofy 
that 1 have old can be read direct by you, children, without 
anyone's help. 

'i ou should look upon Raama, Lakshmana and 
Hanumaan like your own fathers and elder brothers who 
are by your side ever eager to help you. Grow to be like 
Bharata, Lakshmana and Hanumaan, good and brave 
souls, full of love and strength. 

Mothers too, 1 know, have been reading this story with 
joy. This has been a great encouragement to me. They 
can understand why I have told the story in simple words 
and short sentences for the sake of our children. Every¬ 
thing we do, we do for the sake of our children, do we noi? 
Only women can realise and re-live the experiences and 
feelings of Seeta. The story of Seeta as told by Vaalmeeki 
an d Kamban can be fully appreciated only by 
°% they can fully appreciate the courage of Jataay ^ d 
tlle Prowess of Hanumaan. Seeta’s sorrows ia ' e of our 

^‘th the Raamaaycma. They go on, stil, in 

[ n the Raama avataar, Raama did not , ul aYa taar 
^ incarnate. Krishna knew tha 10 ^ stories 

dnd acted accordingly. We should read the 
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”, h this difference in mind. The despair and grief , ha( 

° R-i-iina experienced, Krishna never knew. Wh en ' 
sucked at the demon-woman's breast or was bound ^ 
ro pe and thrashed for mischief he cared not nor grie^ 
Standing weaponless in the battle-field, he led the w arrior 
to destroy the wicked. In every episode of Krishna w e See 
the difference between the two avataars. 

T have followed the story of the Prince of Ayodhya as t 0 i d 
by Vaalmeeki. There was a legend current among peopj^ 

I think even before Vaalmeeki s tune, that after recovering 
Seeta for fear of scandal. Raama sent her away to live in the 


forest. 

This pathetic episode must have sprung from the sorrow¬ 
laden imagination of our women. It has taken shape as the 
Uttarakaanda of Raamaayana. Although there is beauty 
in the Uttarakaanda, I must say my heart rebels against it. 
Vaalmeeki had disposed of this old legend through the fire 
ordeal in the battle-field. Even that ordeal does not seem 
to me as consistent with Raama’s character. It is painful 
to read it. 

As the Prince returned from Mithila he met Parasuraama. 

I have heard it said that with that meeting Parasuraama’s 
avataar came to an end. Likewise, it should be held, I 
think, that Raama’s avataar came to an end with the slaying 
oi Raavana. After that battle, Raama remained only as a 
King of the Ikshvaaku race. 


On this theory, Raama’s treatment of Seeta after the 

battle and in the Uttarakaanda can be explained simply as 

the behaviour of a king in accordance with the customs of 
the times. 

But, how can we comment on a work composed thousands 
o years ago and coming down to us in palm-leaf manu- 
“ r 'f t0 corruption? If, even after the fire-ordeal 

he > addhakaanda, it is said in the Uttarakaanda that 
the J a ? em t0 l ^ e ^ orest> we may take it that it mirrors 

Sorrow inH SS ^ endless suffering of our womenfolk- 
and Joy are b oth alike the play of God. God him- 
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hls own supreme compassion, I?*?’ ,h « embodiment «f 
women, and enacted with her , ’ C w,,rld <)f men and 
sorrow in the Uaumaayuna. ' grUal drama "f joy and 
Rain falling from the heavens n 
flows clown to join the sea. !• WS mto lhe r 'vers and 

sucked up by the sun and rises to'" **“ thC Water is 
descends again as rain and flows d«w„ Sky ’ whence h 

feelings and values rise from T*' Even so * 

heart are tranaf , • P U) P' e an d, touching the 

poet s h , a c transformed into a poem which, in turn 

enlightens and inspires the people. Thus in every land ^ 

poets and their people continuously reinforce each other. 

The tenderness and purity and the untold sufferings of 

women took shape as the Uttar a Raamaayana. Like an 

unflickering lamp, it throws light on the quality of their 

hearts. Whether the epics and songs of a nation spring 

from the faith and ideas of the common folk, or whether a 

nation’s faith and ideas are produced by its literature is a 

question which one is free to answer as one likes. Does a 

plant s^ing from the seed or does seed issue from the plant? 

Was the bird or the egg the first cause? Did clouds rise 

from the sea or was the sea filled by the waters from the sky? 

All such inquiries take us to the feet of God transcending 

speech and thought. 

One other point. In describing how Raavana carried 
off Seeta, Kamban differs from Vaalmeeki. In Kamban s 
Raamaayana, Raavana does not seize and carry Seeta as 
Vaalmeeki describes; without touching her he li. s he with 
the earth on which she stands. Kamban s vers,on,» o low* 
by most popular expositors because tins vers,on ,s less patn 

ful to our feelings. m[1()ccnt woma n if a villain 

It is no sm or shame to t hj s country 

behaves like a brute. Yet, ^^ a blemish to the 

look on the violence of a this wr ong feeling 

that Kamban departed from 
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reason Tulasi relates that the Seeta seized 
l . or 'J‘T hy Raavana was not the real Seeta at all but 
ai Imh elnnue ol'hers left behind by the real Seeta. Thus 
rt, is told in all North India. During the fire ordeal, 
„ is the /m/aw-Sccta that disappears and the real Seeta 
springs again and returns from the flames. 

It was perhaps presumptuous on my part to have begun 
the task, but it was a joy to re-tell the Raamaayana. Now, 
when it is over, I feel like one awaking from a dream of 
joy. When the Prince left the city, he felt no sorrow; it 
was only when he lost Seeta that he knew grief. So with 
me too. When I had to step down from high office and 
heavy responsibility, I did not feel at a loss or wonder what 
to do next. But now, when I have come to the end of the 
sale of the Prince of Ayodhya, the void is like that of a 
shrine without a God. 


Let no one look upon work as a burden. Good work 
is the secret that keeps life going. While one should not 
hanker altei results, life without work would be un¬ 
endurable. 
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ir is no* an exaggeration t 0 s ay th». 
incidents portrayed in the great 7*’"' **> 

influence national character no less potently than n 
heroes and events enshrined i„ jj hislo?*" '*** 
claimed .hat the former play an even more important part 
» lhc formation of ideals, which give to character its im¬ 
pulse ot growth. Don Quixote, Gulliver, Pickwick S.,m 
Weller, Sir Roger de Coverley, FalstafT, Shylock. King 
Arthur, Sir Lancelot, Alice and her wanderings in Wonder¬ 
land, all these and many such other creations of genius 
are not less real in the minds of the British people than the 
men and women who lived and died and lie buried in British 
soil. Since literature is so vitally related to life and 
character, it follows that so long as the human family re¬ 
mains divided into nations, the personae and events of 
one national literature have not an equal appeal to all, 
because they do not awaken the same associations. A word 
or phrase about Falstaff or Uncle Toby carries to English¬ 
men a world of significance which it does not to others 
Similarly, a word or phrase about Hanuman, Bhima 
Arjuna, Bharata or Sita conveys to us in India, learned an 
illiterate alike, a significance all its own, of which an tng sh 
rendering cannot convey even a fraction to outsiders, how¬ 
ever interested in Indian ^ ^memorial. 

In the moving history ol our la , ^ ^ , olK . hcd 

great minds have been formed an he 

to heroic deeds by the /{a«mw.va«a formcrly Warm 

'Ha. In most Indian homes. c mo ,her-tongue 

’hese immortal stories as they lea sorrow > of Sit* 

il the mother’s knee; and the swee niv # nd Arju' 1 * 

*»d Draupadi, the heroic fortitude of R««“ 

it 14 
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210 ■, r. v of Lakshmana and Hanuman be Carne 

and the loving hdi 1 - hi | oSO phy 
the stuff of ‘ hc,r >° J: xi( y of life ' ias changed the 8 i mp|e 
The growing comP« sti ,| ; there arc lew in our l and 
pattern of early 10111 _ aa maayana and the Mahaubhaa. 

who do not know . come t0 them so embroj. 
rata, though the s , jcs 0 f the Kalakshepara and th e 
dered with the gat is > • ^ of (hc dignity and approach 
cinema as to retain j t occurred to me some years 

to truth of Vynsa or a • ^ ^ sca nty j e j sure 0 f a busj 
ago that 1 might cmp^^ in easy pro se the story 

life m giving tc fortunate in this , 

°' ,he .""TJTToTt’m . a, MUm, V*-, 
than they, h our no blest heritages, and 

f!tZy che'r1shed S belief that to hear it faithfully told is to 
love it" and come under its elevating influence. It streng¬ 
thens the soul and drives home-as nothing else does the 
vanity of ambition and the evil and futility of anger and 

hatred. . , . 

The realities of life are idealised by genius and given the 

form that makes drama, poetry or great prose. Since litera¬ 
ture is closely related to life, so long as the human family is 
divided into nations, literature, cannot escape the effects ot 
such division. But the highest litera ture tr anscends 
regionalism and through it when we are properly attuned 
to realise the essential oneness of the human family. 

The Mahaabhaarata is of this class. It belongs to the 
world and not only to India. To the people of India* 
indeed, this epic has been an unfailing and perennial source 
of spiritual strength. Learnt at the mother’s knee with 
reverence and love it has inspired great men to heroic deeds 
as well as enabled the humble to face their trials with forti¬ 
tude and faith. 

The Mahaabhaarata was composed many thousand 
yeais ago. But generations of gifted reciters have added to 
Vyasa’s original a great mass of material. All the floating 
literature that was thought to be worth preserving* 
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and philosophical, 0 f nearly tK^’- i^cal, then , • , 

U 

polation in a recognised classic seemL"? Printing ' intcr- 
inclusion in the national library d ,0 Corr espond to 

Divested of these accretions'the ju„* 

noble poem possessing in a supreme deZt T* * a 
tics of a true epic, great and f ate f , lhe chara «eris- 
characters and stately diction. U movement - heroic 
The characters in the cnir m™, 
life. U is difficult to find^X^ ^ *.«■ 
on so ample a canvas. Uhishma the no f'f , P0rt . ralture 
venerable Drona. the vain but chivalrous Kama";'Du^- 
dhana whose perverse pride is redeemed by great courage 
m adversity; the htgh-soulcd Pandavas with god-like strength 
as well as power ot suffering; Draupadi, most unfortunate 
of queens; Kunti, the worthy mother of heroes; Gandhari, 
the devoted wife and sad mother of the wicked sons of 
Dhritarashtra -these arc some of the immortal figures 
on that crowded but never confused canvas. Then there if 
great Krishna himself, most energetic of men whose divinity 
scintillates through a cloud of very human characteristics 
His high purposefulness pervades the whole epic. One can 
read even a translation and feel the overwhelming power of 
the incomparable vastness and sublimity of the poem. 

The Mahaabhaarata discloses a rich civilisation and a 
highly evolved society which, though of an older world, 
strangely resembles the India of our own time with the same 
values and ideals. India was divided into a number of 
independent kingdoms. Occasionally one ' c ‘ n S> w °™ 
distinguished or ambitious than the rest, would assume the 
title of emperor securing the acquiescence of other royah.es 

and signalised it by a great^acn ^ 0 f imperial title 
was generally voluntary- J 11 Qr was only first 

2SL srSKr- «as m *** - 
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'ilid skill were held in high esteem, u, 

m '"fZ Z Mahaabhaarata of standardised phafe^ 
**? v , ions tactical movements. There was an accept 
° n Vhonoural>lc warfare, deviations from which met wto 

Ung nag? t® p* ° r ® k ? % 

n ked hy many breaches of these conventions fa , hc 
Kurukshetra battle on account of the bitterness of conflict, 
frustration and bereavements. Some of the most impressive 
passages in the epic centre round these breaches of dharma. 

The population lived in cities and villages. The cities 
were the headquarters of kings and their household and 
staff. There were beautiful palaces and gardens and the 
lives led were cultured and luxurious. There was trade in 
the cities, but the mass of the people were agriculturists. 

Besides this urban and rural life, there was a very highly 
cultured life in the seclusion of forest recesses centred round 
ascetic teachers. These ashramas kept alive the bright 
fires of learning and spiritual thought. Young men of 
noble birth eagerly sought education at these ashramas. 
World-weary aged went there for peace. These centres of 
culture were cherished by the rulers of the land and not the 
proudest of them would dare to treat the members of the 
hermitages otherwise than with respect and consideration. 

Women were highly honoured and entered largely in the 
lives of their husbands and sons. The caste system pre¬ 
vailed, but intercaste marriages were not unknown. Some 

of the greatest warriors in the Mahaabhaarata were 
Brahmans. 

The Mahaabhaarata has moulded the character and 
civilisation of one of the most numerous of the world's 

hum 7 k fuWMl0W is * still continuing to 
SeT thS ° n? „ % i,S gos P el of Marma, which like a 
the epic- bv itsl" 5 * 3,1 the com Plex movements in 

tiousness and violence kid ■ ^ hatred ' ‘ hat “T 

real conquest is in the battle'll ^ rUm ’ * hat 

c against one’s lower nature. 
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Indeed, the Mahaabhaarafa h 2 ' ? 

among scholars— jaya— which ' S anotller name known 
the moral herein indicated >j ," s victor y- conveying 
the work is referred to in ih» « a , ls the name by which 
epic. lrst ,nv ocatory verse of the 
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,/ / f'Un is a two-stranded thread like the silk 

Tin: Hhagavm • Scriculturjsts know that the silkworm 

in two strands, and when this is twisted, the 
thread gets the spring and the elasticity and the glamour 
that distinguishes silk and makes ,t so attract.ve to mam 
The two strands of the Oiici thread arc (I) the teac ing of the 
Gita-Acharya (the teacher), and (2) the message of an 
incarnation of the all-merciful God. These two strands are 
twisted into one unbroken thread from chapter one to 
chapter eighteen, giving it the elasticity and the strength of 
natural silk. It is this silk we should weave into our lives. 


For the sake of analysis, let us pull the strands apart and 
examine them closely, though still with reverence. The 
teaching part is a protestant movement. The object is to 
wean people away from a traditional goal that had, on the 
whole, proved futile, to a new and rich way of life—from 
sanyasa to activity without attachment. 

No sensible reformer would deal savagely with what he 
seeks to do away with, but would try to keep the psychology 
of reverence intact while pushing forward the new way, 
almost as if it were just a modification of the old doctrine, 
explaining the similarity rather than exaggerating or even 
emphasizing the difference. 

Understand the essence of things, says the Gita-Acharya , 
do not be lost in the formalities of ritual. What good is a 
pool when the whole country is flooded with water all over? 
If you have attained true knowledge which is a flood, you 
may discard the Veda which is but a pool—mind you, only 
if you have attained true knowledge. 

The traditional goal was sanyasa. Its glamour is so great 
t at even now, after the G it a-A chary a's attack on it and 
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^KEN thread 0F . 

IIL GITA 

after the attacks of centuries of mat . 

; nd exotic faiths with temporal power'l ? and scc Pt'cism 
still attracts. P u beh md them .sanyasa 

The Gita-Acharya aimed at tu ' 
sanyaso to the due performance ofm'.'i' 8 n i e , n away from 

he constructed for this turning f mm V ' The brid ge-head 

was the giving up of our attachments tTX T* l ° another 
Is it your duty? Then do it Do „ , ° f actlon - 

w iU gain by it. It is enough for von t hmk ° f What you 
1 "should do. It may produce T that “ is what 
an d indifferent; but it is not your concern mgS ’ 8 °° d ’ ^ 

Iv nathfT 6 ° r Sa ” yasa which y° u have been told 
is the holy path? Its virtue consists in the internal renuncia¬ 
tion of desires that it involves, not in the absence of wordly 
activities which is the external result. In my teaching that 
you should perform your duties, says the Gita-Acharya 
there is involved renunciation, too, for I ask you to give up 
the thought of all gain from what you do. The essence that 
makes sanyasa what it is, viz., renunciation, you have in my 
teaching that you should perform all your duties and per¬ 
form them always without regard to what you will get out 
of them, without concern or anxiety as to whether you will 
succeed or fail. Are you a soldier? Must you go to the 
battlefield? Is it your duty? Do it; do it without concern 
as to defeat or victory, and without seeking to gain anything 
beyond the satisfaction of having honourably discharged 
your duty. So, too, in every other case or walk of life, civil, 

military, social, communal or domestic. f 

The ^Gita-Acharya’s teaching as to the P—c of 
duty without desire or attachm^to £*-£<*3 
action has come to be caHed JC alifying adjective, 

would call it simply yoga, wthou.a y_q or 

It is a way of life that should apply to all ac -v. y, ^ 
religious. He taught this and this alone. 

present alternative yogas. fo e Gita-Acharya 

This debunking of sanyasa is for tradition, that 

SO delicately and with so much revere 
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it has been possible 10 
interpret the 07 m a> 


ible for upholders of sanyasa even now to ^ 
ita as to keep the traditional doctrine 0 r 


passing as it good enough is still sanyasa. And, therefore, 
sanyasa is still the true and best way. Karma Yoga may 
be merely as good as sanyasa. For the sskc of emphasizing 
the efficacy of detachment the Gita-Achan a may say that 
detachment makes the performance ol duty as good as 
sanyasa. But that is only a style ot expression, a figure 
of speech. Sanyasa still stands untouched as the supreme 
and real way of life to reach salvation—like the standard 
pound or yard kept by the government in its custody for 
testing the correctness of weights and measures in use. 

In spite of what such commentators have said, it is clear 
that the Gita-Acharya's theme and teaching throughout 
the book is the performance of work as duty without the 
contamination of desire or attachment to the fruits of such 
action. 

The Gita-Aeharya's aim was to reconcile the highest in the 
Hindu way of life with active participation in wordly affairs 
which society demanded. This was his reaction to the evils 
to which sanyasa had led in the net result. He intended to 
bring about a change-over from sanyasa to daily life with 
detachment qualifying and purifying all activities. But 
unlike the angry and impetuous social reformer, he did not 


pull the house down or create confusion by doctrinal inno¬ 
vation. He explained and emphazied that what the Gita 
says is nothing new but the very oldest doctrine. The Gita- 
Acharya wanted that religion should be ioined iin to life in 
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oe rson. The glamour of • A 217 

basis of the Absolute One with StlC C ° nte n'platio 

overworked, resulting out TUalifi cat - u ° n 

personal Deity had , 0 be barrenness" Th" 

incarnation as Vasudeva and „ So God com!!' • The 
tbe Gita. Except in only one pS ^ms worship •" 
Krishna does not speak of W thr °ughom the r;, 
is always I, Me and My. 0 m ‘he third person n 

Think of Me always, devnt. 

worship to Me, bow in reverence'to £ Me> ° ffer 
in the end reach Me. This Me ’ and y° u shall 
unto you who arc My below-T * 31 "’ 1 SWear il here 

No one docs anything excent wh 
Iswa. Soak your mind in ch m!!' t0 il as ,ee,a of 
are His. Therefore, judge no one ' Sur T "* activities 
Him who rules all. His gram- will i “ rrcndcr y°»rself to 

This is the message of Vasudeva. ' >ou 10 eternal joy. 

The GUa-Acharya having taken us away from the goal of 
renunciation and abnegation to the system-. tie S 
of duties, although with an important quJSjHS 
condition. Vasudeva the All-Merciful recognizes that we 
must stumble in our path in a hundred ways and for a 
hundred causes. We must go through error and sin. The 
need lor grace is. therefore,imperative. And so Vasudeva 
the avatar ol All-Merciful God, says: 

Come unto Me. You may have gone many time 
astray. Surrender yourself completely to My care 
l shall release you from all your sins. Do not grieve 


This promise of grace and the acceptance of it in utter 
^ith is an essential part of the life of activity that has to 
take the place of sanyasa according to the Gita. It is 
w °und up with detachment and performance of duty in 
° ne silken thread. 

T his then is the Bhagavad Gita . The teacher and the 
nca rnation of God together speak it to us. It is a scripture 
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2 IS 

eminently suited for imperfect men who desire to be gu^ 
bv holy light. 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and in all i and!i 
teachers and prophets have necessarily come to the sa me 
conclusion as to how men should live, f heir teachings 
and messages are much (he same as what we have in the 
Gita. It is not my purpose to plead that the Gita is better 
or fuller than other scriptures. 1 have only attempted to 
explain it to those to whom it has been given as a holy book 
and who deem it as their peculiar possession, who have less 
of scholarship than even myself and who like me stand 
greatly in need of grace. 
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Sri Sankara crossed the ocean or m 

steps over a small irrigation channel i„ T f easily as 

d number of Vcdantie works r, ';.! nCkl ' He wrote 

ledge of the Self. He composed a number'^r k "° W ‘ 
foS ter the sense of devotion in the he-,ru r hymns to 
consider to be his greatest service On, ° • IT" a " d this 1 
the famous ‘Bhajagovindam’. ' 3 ° hcse hymns is 

Some immature critics of Indian philosophy believe and 
say that the way of devotion is different from the way of 
knowledge. The earned employ this distinction to empha¬ 
sise a particular thesis on which they discourse in different 
contexts. We should not get confused by this and fail to 
understand the truth. When, intelligence matures and 
lodges securely in the heart, it becomes wisdom. When 
that wisdom is integrated with life and issues out in action, 
it becomes devotion. Knowledge which has become 
mature is spoken of as devotion. If it does not get trans¬ 
formed into devotion, such knowledge is useless tinsel. To 
hold and to say that Jnaana and bhakti, knowledge 
and devotion, are as different from each other as gold is 
from baser metal is to expose one’s ignorance. 

Unless the senses are controlled, knowledge will not 
obtain a foot-hold in the heart. Wisdom will not come into 
being. How is one to restrain the native impulsion ot the 
senses? The heart cannot be chastened if desires an 
attachments are not eschewed. Tiru Valluvaris 1 “ 

among the noble souls who spoke toymen wi^- ^ ^ 
edge of the way to convert precept n I 

Let attachment to the Loid y yoursc if from 
That attachment will help y° u 
all attachments. 
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, the same idea when he said: 

n —7 -»*.... «*,„ 

"'SC— 10 “* Lo,d “ 8i " * 

attachments and attain release. 

The Gila points to the same path in the sloka. 

Nishayaa mnivartante niraahaarasya dehmah 
Rasawjaj rasopyasya param drshma mvar a e. 

If attachment is to be completely extinguished and if the 
mind should be released from it, the mind must be turned 
towards God. It must be realised that except through 
devotion to God. there is no other way effectively to restrain 
the senses. This has been the experience of all those who 
aspired to control the senses. 

To me who strove against obstinate enemies, not 
knowing the way to emancipation, He taught the 
way of love. 


So sang Saint Maanikkavaachagar. The obstinate 
enemies here referred to are egotism and desires which are 
hindrances to true knowledge. They are foolish, obstinate^ 
evil forces. 

If Sri Adi Sankara himself who drank the ocean of know¬ 
ledge as easily as one sips water from the palm of one’s 
hand, sang hymns to develop devotion, it is enough to show 
that knowledge and devotion are one. No other testimony 
is needed. Sri Sankara has packed into the ‘Bhaja- 
govindam’ song the substance of all the Vedantic works 
that he wrote and he has set the truth of the union of devo- 
an knowledge to melodious music which delights the 
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|Ht: Tirukura! of I iru Valluvar is r , 

cxlani Tamil book.. I, i, gcncra|ly ,hc ^ C8t .of 

[o a period anterior to the sccmwi ^longing 

iJrsp.accitin.hefir.^^^f; W 

.. that Tiru WHuvar .. 

theory- I 'VaMuvar was one of those rare and great men 
W |, 0 se catholic spirit rose above all denominations and 
whose vision was not clouded by dogma or prejudice of 
any hind. Ilis teachings elude classification on any deno¬ 
minational basis. 

Tiru Valluvar’s approach to moral doctrine is marked 

by a very thorough knowledge of human psychology and a 

desire to help imperfect men with practical hints in the 

struggle against evil. Throughout we can sec how the 

poet brings everything down to the level of practicality 

without losing hold of the ideal. 

The Second Book of Kurd consists of seventy chapters 

dealing with policy in wordly allairs including state-craft, 

lull of interest for the scholar and the historian. The 

chapters are not addressed only to princes and those around 

ii. ti . nrincinles of conduct that should 

them. I hey contain principles ui 

i in cppnhir affairs. About tnc 
gu,dc all persons engaged in * J Book of 

year 1935 I made selections f and notes 

Kural and published them wl than , had hoped 

My book attracted much more att 

^ c . n , r Kurd is Perhaps the most widely 

The First Book of Kural V Tam jl | jteratU re. 

laown and the most appreciate N 
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f „ chapters and deals with the duties of man 
Jt consists of 3 _ (s aQ asC etic. I thought it W( ^ 

"? ^“^e selections from that book also and re nder 
while to ma jn the sam e manner as I had dea |. 

ShThTsecond Book and publish both together i n 0ne 

:L, giving to non-Tamil '*> 
of this justly famous classic of Tamil literature 

Here is a chapter from the Kural oil the doctrine 0 f 
oppuravu or social co-operation, which is nothing more 
or less than the Gandhian doctrine of trusteeship. The 
22nd chapter of this holy Tamil Scripture is worth being 
rendeied fully into English for the benefit of those who 

__ _ ^4- A -f 'T 1 n m11 KnnV 


What good did the creatures of the earth do to the 
clouds that pour the rain? So indeed should you serve 
society, seeking no return. 

Good men put forth industry and produce wealth not 
for themselves but for the use of society. 

Wealth is not to be earned for the purpose of self- 
indulgence or for satisfaction of greed. Wealth should be 
treated as the citizen’s instrument for helpfulness. The 
word velaanmai is not just helpfulness, but helpfulness com- 
bined with a sense of duty. 


uiwiw — 111 or in me other world equal 

othejoy of being helpful to those around you. Do not 
lose the opportunity for this rare pleasure. 

Man is born as a social beine „i 

functions as a Qnr.oi n &‘ a l° ne lives who 

luiicuuns as a social co-oneratr>r i_ , 
nizethis duty is to be counted as ofe d^ad “ OtreC0S ' 
When prosperity comes to ^ 

ingand knows his duty to his f„n Wh ° has understand ’ 

tank that is filled by the r ^ leI, 0 Wme n> it is like the village 
That is to say it is an 

community. The tank keens f ° r JOy for the whole 

he water from running to 
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waste or being dried Up> and 

thirst throughout the year . ^ uc „ pcop|c>s 

When wealth comes to a i 
the village tree coming , 0 be ^earted man , ,, 

The joy of finding ripe f ru j t ln tll ' 

an apt figure for the prosperity m,'" ° Wn villa ge tree is 
hearted citizen to whom it is j oy tQ s C ° mes l0 the large- 

for which, prosperity brings him m ' SP ' Cad j ° y around him, 
, S m the °PPottunity. 

If wealth comes to one who is 

heart, it becomes the unfailing medical 1 iT* 1 a Iarge 
troubles. ° eaical plant 


't is like . 


society’s 


Tte tank «ow the „„„ runni to . 

“ "* ™ c, "" n and looks ate, |„, ,„ aati ' 

m order to serve all. The village tree bears ripe fruit • 
even so the liberal minded citizen freely gives of his wealth 
to help all around. The medicinal tree is the precious al- 
chemist of nature. Its leaves, bark, fruit and root take out 
of the earth those essences which relieve ailments of all kinds. 
So does the wealth of the great citizen serve to relieve 
suffering of all kinds. His knowledge and experience make 
up the alchemy that is needed to put the wealth to effective 
use for the benefit of the community. 

Poverty does not stop the social co-operation of those 
who have a clear understanding of the duties of life. They 
continue their social service undeterred by adversity. 

It is not necessary to be rich to be helpful. There are 

... „ pan heln. The essence 
ways in which in any position one P 

of social serv.ee is m the mind _ ^ of 

cumstance a new duty arises d a man 

! S What should be atten , ' d oes not need to think that 
i°ses his material resources, h se( j # 

his capacity for social co-operation ia 
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r«f misery that poverty brings to the larger 
ThC ^ t of not having resources enough to Setv ; 
ed ma " ,S lhc manner he had been accustomed to. 

Tsdl «"**'•*>" ‘T y™ Z i “ ”• 

, whi | e to be ruined. You may sell yourself 

rr—y if ' TOUld en,ble yo " ,os "">i« 

people around you. 

There is no price too high to pay for 
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Hajap was also a writer 0 f s /, 0 ,, 

Male and even naive , they exhibit hi, 4*»w(y ' 

J Tamil village life and of the working W J'? a,e Pledge 
fe could he critical, hut never abrasively^ hmm mM ’ 
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(Scene : Rama's camp opposite the fort of Lanka Cod 

Agm appears from the flames of ?, Lanka - God 

to Rama). ^ ° f the fire and hands over Sita 


R *"L ,k D n i; “r b,ckiitt 

S.ta: My Lord! I did not enter into the fi re to stand the 

test and come back. I wished to offer myself as an 
oblation to the fire and go to my appointed place. 
That is why I jumped into the fire. I don't know why 
Agni brought me back. Permit me to spend the rest 
of my days on earth in the company of the great rishis. 


Rama: But how shall I stand separation from you? How 
can I grant you the boon you seek? Forgive what I 
did and come with me to Ayodhya. 

Sita: My Lord, that cannot be. The days of my life with 
you are over. When the war was over, you sent for 
me to see you and then you chided me like an ordinary 
mortal. After that, living with you is not possible. 

Rama: I did so to satisfy the world. I must not give room 
to the slander that a king did what was improper out 
of lust for a woman. Should I not exhibit in my life 
the path of dharma which men should follow in the 

world? 


ha: That is all right. You, on your part, should do so. 
Your avatara is over after the killing of Ravana When 
Parasurama met you while returning from Mithila, is 

Vishnuamsa disappeared, uvei j 

nr% _ king Your avatara is over. But 1 am not 
mere man, a king. Hereafter I do not 

belong to you'Thav" returned now from the world of 
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, havc come back to this earth to Spcn() 
the dcvas. I_ • . u .„, f)mC one will'my l-oid who h 


. hove come . . , ’i^nci 

the dcvas. ; b ome one with my Lord who h s , 
some time belon- , That 1S all. 

• CJ'^you speak like this in truth or do yo „ 

Rama: Duuesi. >} 

indulge in fun to * ,, , r< 

. f , nne i The sport is ovci. I lei eafter y 0 q 

S '“ W f * Kins of V„„ 

must live t divinity remains as ever. | t 

divinity is ‘ , ^ 1 - mc t0 | ive with you henceforth. Let 

;; K n t'ly ones, Hanuman and Lakshmana-let one 0 f 
them take me to Valmiki’s hermitage. Once there, 
thinking of the past, I shall spend my time. Make an 
image like me and direct your affections to it. It will 
suff er all you do to it, whether you speak kind words 
to it or taunt it or chide it. And no evil one will steal 
it away from you. 

Rama: (Worshipping the dcvas). Should it all happen 
like this? Is this mv destiny, Holy ones? 


Sita: Give me leave till we meet in a region where no mist 
hides the light, where it is all bright without darkness, 
where everything is good without a trace of evil. 


Scene 2 

Volmik i's henn it age 

Sita: Greatest ol the munis! Are these those boys? 

Valmiki: Yes, Sita. Adopted by you, these saintly boys 
will be known in the world as your sons. 

Sita: Ah! how noble are they! The very sight of them 
ma es my heart flow out in tenderness. May these my 
sonsjmg exquisitely the holy story which you taught 

forehead*)' JLCS ^ and Kusa and kisses them on their 
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^ Modern style 

Valmiki. These boys will sin 

women hearing it will be puS‘‘T’ a " d men a "cl 

S,ta: I add my blessings to them v ^ 

they will do so .... what . Yes > without doubt, 

VM-M.K,: Sita, these children ^ ^ 

ships that you underwent H ve f bout al1 th e hard- 
hear it will give up their haH , . " e evi1 ones who 

of righteousness, their hearts mo^an^ tread the path 
good ones will f ee l a transporT f yyourtale - The 
moment, look on them as vonr ° Joy .. Froni ,his 
world too will know them only as your children ' 

SlTA: „ TrUe ,’ l T ^ y * heir son S ™ve the heart also of 
Ramac andra who rules in Ayodhya! May it move the 
hearts of his subjects ! 

Scene 3 

Valmiki's hermitage 

Valmiki: Sita! Are you satisfied? 

Sita: 1 am immensely pleased, Oh Holy One! The 
children sing marvellously. 

(She draws Lava and Kusa to herself and hugs them 

tenderly). 

Nothing remains for me to do in this world, Mother 
Earth! take me on your lap! 

(Sita disappears into the earth) 

Valmiki: Ah! Have you disappeared? Mother! Ah! 
my dear rishis! My mind is in agony. 

Rishi: Great one, do not give v\a> to grief 

• hut I axn unable to bear tne 

Valmiki: I do not grieve, Mv happy as much 

thought. My mindisang^^^kil, the male bird 
greater than when I 
with an arrow. 
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SCENE 4 

»***" . , „ I 

** «t» ■*» “» *■ 

mm: 

gandharvas. he hermitage of sage Valmjy 

wm - S’,T«' 0 holy "° n « 

They will sing 

your consort. Fool that I am, I lost her! 

Rama: My story, my con * ^ tQ live f or (wails) quite 
Vasishta: Don t weep ' . ]clen image of Sita has the 
a long time yet. . mortal world from time 

^‘ ,K ZV7, .«7«» »i»d »»» »• Tb, 

ZZZZX*"*' M ' y,bil 

them come in ? 


d ama • Do so, my 


guru 


Scene 5 

Royal palace in Ayodhya 

Lava and Kusa sing Rama’s story. 

“In the beginning all this. . . 

(Rama, Bharata, other kinsfolk and the assembled poor 
listen to the song of the Ramayana enraptured.) 


Scene 6 
Kishkindha 

Tara: Ruma! Sita is not at all at fault. In my opinion 
what she did was right. 

Ruma: When her husband wished her to stay with him* 
was it right for a true wife to ask him to be satisfied 
with a golden image? 

Tara . Sita s lord is in Vaikunta. Ramachandra is not her 
husband any longer. The divine avatara ended with 
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the death of Ravana i\j< •. , 

aralara was completed with ni'^? 1 ", purpose in 

When Rama's shaft sped from i d ?‘ ’ ° f ,hc raksl, ma. 

his Vaishnava part also fled fronTt ° W t °. ki11 Ravana > 

I,LU from hrm with that arrow 
RUM a: 1 do not understand all this. 

Tara: You cannot understand it R uma n , a 

censure dear Sita. How sweet is the r. * d ° n °‘ 

to the ear when the twins sins it t Th - dma) ! ana son E 

me forget even the grilf of hJ ml rhe,r f music ™<<es 

s 1 01 lhQ memory of my dear Vali 

Ru x ° r mind " -— 

Tara: Do not confound me by flattery. I must go back to 
my hut. Jambavan is waiting for me to tell me about 
Narayana and his sport and about the Cowherd Boy 
who is to come into the world to perform more 
wonderful sport than Ramachandra himself, and to 
teach how' men should lead their lives in the world 
and how they should remain actionless doing their 
duties. Let me take leave of you. 
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The Story 

chakravarti Rajagopalachari, described by Gandhiji 
as ‘ the keeper of my conscience ’, was born in December 10, 
IX7S m lorapalh, a village in Salem district, Tamil Nadu, 

He was the third and youngest son of Chakravarti 
Venkataiaya, also called Chakravarti Iyengar. C.R.’s 
mother, Singaramma, came from Kuppam in Chittoor 
district, now in Andhra Pradesh. 

Rajagopalachari, Rajan for short, was four when his 
father became Munsiff of Hosur, which is less than six 
miles from Thorapalli in the direction of Bangalore. Rajan 
had his primary education in Thorapalli. Later, he joined 
the Hosur Government School. At 11, Rajan was sent to 
Central College in Bangalore for higher studies. He passed 
his Matriculation at 13, and became a graduate in Science 

at 17. 

One of the abiding friendships he formed during his 
Central College days was with Navaratna Rama Rao of 
Bangalore. In a public meeting in Madras in 1960, he 
described himself and Navaratna Rama Rao as ‘a pair ot 
lovers ’ The Scottish professor, J. G. Tail, made a deep 

‘ nuir ’ He taught them to know and 
impression on h.span^ H ( 8 what was 

love literature. He ^as their o ^ anolher 
good and brave an no c ^ of the College, who 

professor John Cook h ^ ^ not mer ely a 

taught physics, C.K* to 

temporary enthusiasm m ^ cie " C jned Madras Law College. 

For his Law degree, • • stud j es came as a blow to 
His mother’s death during h > waS asked , 0 marry 

him. As was usual m those day 


mm 
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liuishcd h'S studios. Though 

• .% mu rriPrl A i 


Olfc 


, ;ir ^c| u 
0 hiilc s 
mind 


even before he hm Rajan "lamed , 

came from rulK, J ()f La kshmipurani, tv 
Mangammal. ol I k • - ( )ljs mo ther had her 

.from Kuppam. as he km ■ 

as a wife for him _ bar in 1900 and soon made 

R 'T Ct was a keen student ol' national affairs w as 
8 '7", ' • his having taken to reading the Amrtia B azaar 
;; Z of Calcutta even before he matriculated. V. D . 
Sir Ltd Lokamanya Hal Gangdhar T.lak evoked his 

^SiTor'Ihe first ‘mofussil’ lawyers to own and drive a 
car of his own, Rajan took a keen interest in Salem civic 
affairs and in several social reform movements. Mahatma 
Gandhi made his advent on the Indian political scene in 
a major way in 1919, but much before that, C.R. as he was 
now known, had begun his life-long crusade against the 
evils of caste and alcohol. Though ostracised by his com¬ 
munity for his revolutionary views and for daring to live 
by them, he was elected Chairman of the Salem Municipal 
Council in March 1917. He lost no time in putting into 
practice his ideas on the uplift of Harijans and on 
Prohibition achieving a measure of success in both. After 
giving birth to three sons and two daughters, C.R.’s wife 
had passed away. 

Tn his zeal for social reform, C.R. did not neglect politics. 
He was in the thick of the movement for independence 
almost from the first years of this century. From the begin¬ 
ning C.R. was a radical. He attended the Surat session 
of the Indian National Congress in 1906, where Dadhabhui 
Naoroji, the ‘ Grand Old Man of India asked for ‘self- 
government or Swaraj \ and strongly supported Tilak. He 
helped V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, known in his days as the 
a ot the South, in his valiant effort to float a snwksh 1 
shipping company i„ Tuticorin. He had met the poet 

**"“■’* - «. *p, Pondicherry t* 
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, night long before Bharathi was , , 

^ndhiji in Madras. "Produced by C.R. to 

C.R ’ S hero in Politics was Tilak u L 
hcgun to take a more than ordinary im,. ^ h ° had alread y 
Jsouth Africa of a man 

Oandhi. He caught the notice and r ^ ara mchand 

ofC' R- DaS Bo bay Session of 

when Das sought his help in drafting a resolution thal would 
satisly both moderates and the ‘ extremists’ of the time 
C .R. supported Annie Besant when she began the Home 
Role Movement in 1916. However, when Dr. Besant 
mo ved towards a moderate position after her release from 
preventive custody, C.R. decided to organise the radicals 
in the south. He shifted fiom Salem to Madras in February 
1919 to piactise in the High Court and was building up a 
lucrative practice. He brought together radicals from 
different parts of the province, such as Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
Naidu, Dr* T. S. S. Rajan, Mr. V. V. Kalanyanasundara 
Mudaliar, Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, Mr. Salem 
Adhinarayana Chettiar, Mr. Madurai George Joseph 
(brother of Mr. Pothan Joseph) and Mr. Arani Subramania 
Sastri. The strength of this group was tested at the 
Provincial Congress Conference held in Kancheepuram in 
1918 with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in the chair. While 
Satvamurthi opposed Dr. Besant’s resolution (of support to 
Indian participation in the war effort) with all the power 
of his eloquence, C.R., working beh ga ere 

delegate votes andI won t*e <lay f political 

C.R. anticipated Gandh.ji advent^ ^ ^ m 

arena, so that when Gan J companions . The following 

they soon became in nr o C tice He was by now 

year C.R. gave up his lega P ^ provincia i Congress. 

established as a leading g - n c j ear thinking and 

His strength lay in °JJ“ S ^ than not, he preferred 
in logical argument. Mor rty meetings, gathering 

to stay in the background during 1 ^ ^ thc cou ntry 
support behind the scenes. 
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Hrisc the message of Mahatma Ga n <i hi 
extensively to popu ‘ terms came in December I,*,’ 

The first of C.R_ h fa| Secretary of the Indian N atio 
when he was the ^ Vellore Central Jail where he 

•Congress. He wn. Diary. He was one of the W 

SressUrto'ccur. imprisonment as a myagraU. „ 

Is at th" Gaya session of the CongtM December 19 22 
thai India -discovered' Rajaji. Gandh,j. was ,n prison 
and his non-co-operation movement was strongly attacked 
bv Pandit Motilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel, Chittaranjan 
Das and Satyamurti. They felt that the Congress should 
contest the elections and form as many provincial govern- 

ments as it could. . 

The historical importance of Rajaji s role in the Gaya 
Congress, in spite of the subsequent truce with those in 
favour of ‘ Council entry \ lies in the fact that it saved 
Gandhiji’s leadership in India and_establish it securely. 
From 1922 to 1942, Rajaji was a member of the Congress 
Working Committee. He edited Young India during 
Gandhiji's imprisonment in 1922. After the truce with the 
Swarajists of the Council entry programme, front rank 
national leaders like Rajaji and Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
devoted themselves wholeheartedly xo the constructive 
programme chalked out by Mahatma Gandhi in respect of 
khadi , prohibition and the eradication of untouchability. 
Accompanied by Devadas Gandhi, the)[ youngest son of 
Gandhiji and by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, C.R. toured the 
Central Provinces, Bihar, Bengal and Punjab. 

Rajaji established a Gandhi ashram at Pudupalayam, & 
dry and famine-stricken village near Tiruchengodu, in 
Salem district. With the assistance of a band 'of loyal 
friends, C.R. made a success of Gandhiji’s constructive 
, 7^7 ,"lx S ° U,h - The 8 reat Dandi salt march 

Souih wiero R ma Gandhi found its echo in the 
Vedarmvim wif.'!' orgardsed a march from Tiruchi ,0 
march was decisiT “ i WllS l ° bc made - The fifteen-daV 

decisive in demonstrating popular support for 
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t )ic Congicss. A Government 

of food and shcltei ' ‘o the m,ylZj TOh ' b \f ng su PP'y 
route of the march was comnleli V" V ' agcs on lhc 
people of Tanjore District a. V dlsrcgardcd by the 
samr aha in Vedaranyam, Rajaji w * ^ salt 

year. 1 L0 prison for a 

Released from prison in 1931 p • •• 
murti, who had never yet been to n ^ persuaded Satya- 
sonment as a satyagrahi. Together "th^’'° C ° Urt ‘ mp "‘ 
jail but were released in a few davc u ° y Were Sent to 
Irwin Pact. When the ^ ° a " dhi - 

return from the London Round Table r ’ f" ° n Gandtl| j | s 

-**- r,rr: 

,,, for the fourth Km. The „ , he 0oveml J t o( ^ 

Act, 1935 was passed, and the Congress decided to contest 
elections to the legislatures. Satyamurti, Prakasam and 
Rajaji led the Congress to victory in the elections. Prakasam 
‘ most magnanimously ’ asked Rajaji to take up the Premier¬ 
ship (us it was then called) and worked as his colleague. 
During the two years that he held office, Rajaji brought 
about several important social reforms. 

Beginning with the Madurai Meenakshi temple, C.R. 
enacted laws which opened all the temples in the province 
to Harijans. He introduced Prohibition, first in Salem 
District and then in three other districts. Through the 
Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Act, C.R. rescued farmers 
from moneylenders. Sales tax, an innovation in revenue 
collection in India, was introduced by C.R. He was 
among the first to resign from office when, two years after 
the elections, the Congress called upon all its ministries 
to resign. He returned to the path of satyagraha, and was 

’ World War, "» 

rnter me aecu leaders were released 

Labour Prime Minister in Bn . > an(J as a first step 

from prison as a gesture o g ’ my was resumed 

towards reconciliation, P^e Centre, an Interim Govern- 
m the provinces in 1940. ai 
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V^roy^Ex^u^i^ 3 ^ 111 ^’ 1 con^ 1 * 11 ® " h ° ,ly of Inl^ 

. W WUhTL Congress, there was fierce opposition to 
Rajaji’s rejoining the party, and the Tamtlnadu Congr ess 
refused to endorse his candidature in the elections. He 
was, however, admitted by the President ot the All India 
Congress Committee, and was inducted as a Minister i n 
the Interim Government. His first office in free India, 
as Governor of West Bengal, was held during the post- 
partition troubles. He won the allection and admiration 
of the Bengalis within a short period. 

fn June 1948, C.R. became the first Indian Governor- 
General when Lord Mount bat ten returned to London. 
Not surprisingly. Prime Minister Nehru desired Rajaji’s 
continuing in the office as interim President of the Indian 
Republic from Jan 26, 1950 to 1952 when the first general 
elections were due. B ut it was not to be. Rajaji ‘ retired ’ 
to Madras. He thought so highly of Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
as President of India that he wrote, ‘ He filled the office 
of Rashtrapathi with almost the lustre of a hereditary 
monarch. ’ 

When differences arose between SardarPatel and Jawahar- 

lal Nehru, Rajaji was called to Delhi and sworn in as a 

Minister without portfolio. On Sardar Patel's death in 

December 1950 C.R. took over as the Union Home 

Minister. He piloted the controversial Preventive Deten- 

" BiH ,h ® Press ^w Amendment Bill. The parlia¬ 
mentary skill that he showed on hn,h ,t,„ P 
h^tH c* ii ,, cu 011 both the occasions is 

eni of 195 *7? He Came homc at the 

So2ib.e U ‘ U ‘ Urned ° Ut that ^ him, rest was 

( 0 tution, no parffnUte^en 0 ^ S ^ “ nder ,he new consti ‘ 

commanded a decisive maiorOv”?? P rovmce of Madras 

O ■* - ment with Communist particiL? * United Fr ° nt Govern ' 

1 •> '< u P°n to save the situation anrfn SCCmed likely ' Called 

nominated to the Legislative 
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I R'lilii succeeded in forming a stable Congress 
aTcrved as Chief Minister from .952 to 1954. 
,ho major actions taken by his Ministry included the 
aL of rationing and other foodgrain restrictions as 
.el! as the passing of the Pannayal and Tenants Protection 
Vl . As Chief Minister, Rajaji had reluctantly agreed 
(o the formation of a separate Andhra province, though he 
felt that such demands would weaken the national base 
;l nd create enormous problems for the country in the 
future. The controversy over the modified scheme of 
elementary education which C.R. introduced, ultimately 
resulted in his resignation. 

Soon Rajaji began campaigning in favour of retaining 
English as the sole Union official language of India, but 
this ran counter to the thinking in the Congress hierarchy. 
He also found the country increasingly bogged down in 
what he called the ‘ permit-quota-licence raj ’ of the 
Congress. He was past 80, but that did not deter him 
from founding the Swatantra party to checkmate the 
‘ authoritarian tendencies ’ creeping into our body politic. 
When he decided to throw his weight on the side of the 
Dravida Munnetra Khazhagam with Mr. C.N. Annadurai 
as its leader, many were perplexed, and doubted the wisdom 
of his move. It is now freely said that because of their 
association with Rajaji, the protagonists of secession in 
Tamilnadu dropped their separatist demand. On his 
part, Rajaji attributed their decision only to their political 
sagacity and realism. 

Reserving for the Congress party his strongest opposi¬ 
tion, Rajaji contributed in no small measure to the consoli¬ 
dation of the opposition forces. In the words of Jaya 
Prakash Narayan : ‘ Naturally, Rajaji became a gadfly 
to the Congress rulers who came to look upon this ardent 
patriot as a thorn in their side and branded him as a ‘‘ reac¬ 
tionary ” and spokesman of the rich, though in truth it 
was the Congress that was enjoying the patronage of the 
ri ch.... The nation itself has just regained its freedom 
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the statesmen of the advanced nations for the cessation of I 
nuclear explosions. He met President Kennedy in the 1^ 
winter of 1962, as the spokesman of a delegation. 

The Gazette of India Extraordinary issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, when Rajaji passed away at the age of 94 on December 
25, 1972, said : ‘ His voice against the nuclear weapons 
was only an outward manifestation of a mind and a heart I, 
imbued with spiritual and moral values and boundless 
love for humanity. Basic values of religion formed the 
sheet-anchor of his life. He wrote a number of books 
all of which had a profound moral significance to the 
conflict-torn world. He was_ convinced that civilization 
based on materialism was self-destructive. The cultivation 
of moral values alone could provide a durable foundation 
to civilization.. His book Hinduism , Doctrine and way 
°f Life is an elaboration of Jiis Vedanta and is of special 
interest to scholars and statesmen of all countries. The 


ciisis of the contemporary world can be overcome only 
by a constructive examination and appreciation of the 
moral and philosophical background of the faiths and 
practices that have hitherto kept civilization going towards 
progress instead of self-destruction > 


K. Vedamurthy 
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Vuppuluri Kalidas 

Mr. Vuppuluri Kalidas, who has 
edited the Rajaji Reader, was 
inspired by Rajaji himself du¬ 
ring his association of thirty- 
five years with him. He edited 
"Anandavani", a pioneer Telu- 
gu weekly, for a quarter of a 
century. Among the other 
works he edited are "Side¬ 
lights" and "Sidelights on 
Rajaji", both by Khasa Subba 
Rau, His "Radhakrishnan Num¬ 
ber", containing original writi¬ 
ngs on the great philosopher, 
won international recognition. 
He also published "A Beauti¬ 
ful Life", a life of Sir Mutha 
Venkatasubba Rao, a former 
Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court and the founder of 
the Madras Seva Sadan. 

A law graduate of Madras 
University, Mr. Kalidas served 
his apprenticeship under Mr. 

S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the emi¬ 
nent lawyer and a former 
President of the Indian National 
Congress. It was Rajaji who 
influenced him to enter jour¬ 
nalism. 

RAJAJI READER is marketed by 
BOOK WEALTH 

N. R. Colony, Bangalore 560 019 
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